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PREFACE 

Since  the  days  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Sanskrit  literature^  in  almost  every 
:l^partment,  has  been  zealously  ransacked  by  scholars,  both    European  and 
Indian.     As  the  results  of  their  labours  we  are  now  in  possession  of 
ample    facts    and    data,    which    enable   us    to  form  some  idea  of  the 
kviowledge  of  the    Hindus    of  old    in    the   fields    of   Philosopliy   and 
^Mathematics  including  Astronomy,   Arithmetic,    Algebra,    Trigcjnometry 
o^nd    Geometry.     Even   Medicine  has  received  some  share  of  attention. 
Wilson  in  a  series  of  essays  published  in  the  OHenini    Mt^oMifu    (1833)1 
Royle  in    his  Anii^uiiy  ^  Hindn  Mediant  (1837),  and  Wise  in  -his  com- 
mentary on  the  Hi9idH  System  of  Medirine  (i84s)»  ^^^  amongst  the  first 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  European  world  the  contents  of  tlie  ancient 
medical  works  of  the  Hindus,  and  recently  the  'fhakur  Sahib  of  Gondal 
lias  added  his  quota.    These  contributions  are,  however,  of  a  fragmentary 
nature.    A  comprehensive    history  of  Hindu    medicine  has  yet  to  be 
^rritten.    Materia  Medica  has  also  found,  in  Udoy  Chand  Dutt,  an  able 
exponent    One  branch  has,  however,  up  till  this  time,  remained  entirely 
neglected — namely,  Chemistry.    Indeed*  it  may  be  assumed  that  on  account 
c^r  its  complex  and  technical  nature  it  has  hitherto  repelled  investigators. 

The  progress  of  chemical  knowledge  among  the  ancient  nations  has 
always  had  a  fascination  for  me.  l*he  classical  works  of  Thomson,  Hoefer 
and  Kopp  have  been  my  favourite  companions  for  the  last  twelve  yean 
and  more.  In  the  course  of  my  studies  in  this  field  I  was  naturally  led 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  exact  position  which  India  occupies  therein,  and 
with  this  view  I  undertook  a  systematic  examination,  from  the  chemical 
standpoint,  of  the  Charaka,  the  Sunruta  and  the  various  standard  works  of 
the  Ayurvedic  •and  latro-chemical  Periods,  which  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  I- was  brought  into  communication  with 
M.  Berthelot  some  five  years  ago--a  circumstance  which  has  proved  to  be 
a  turning  point,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  my  career  as  a  student  of  the  history 
of  chemistry.  The  illustrious  French  savant,  the  Doyen  of  the  chemical 
world,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  person  to  clear  up  the  sources 
and  trace  the  progress  of  chemical  science  in  the  West,  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  know  all  about  the  contributions  of  the  Hindus,*  and  even  went 


•  ••! 


'Cependant  il  senh  n^cesnalre  d*exaininer  certRiM  doctimentt  qui  m'ont  M  r^ 
cemiiimt  iiigiia]^  par  une  lettre  de  lUy,  profcweur  4  Pretidency  CoHege  (dlcutla). 
D^apris  oe  wvant,  il  existe  det  tnil^  d'alchimie,  ^riu  en  Mnsctit,  remontant  au  xni« 
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the  length  of  makii^  a  persoi<al  appeal  to  me  to  help  him  with  information 
on  the  subject  In  response  to  his  sacred  call  I  submitted  to  him,  in 
1898,  a  short  monograph  on  Indian  alchemy;  it  was  based  chiefly  on 
Ras€9idrasdra  Samgraka^  a  work  which  I  have  since  then  found  to  be 
of  minor  importance  and  not  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  origin  of  Hindu  Chemistry.  M.  Berthelot  not 
only  did  me  the  honour  of  reviewing  it  at  lengtht  but  very  kindly  presented 
me  with  a  complete  set  of  his  monumental  work,  in  three  volumes,  on 
*  chemistry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  Arabic 
•i^id  Syrian  contributions  on  the  subject,  the  very  existence  of  which  I 
was  not  till  then  aware  of.  On  perusing  the  contents  of  these  works 
I  was  filled  with  the  ambition  of  supplementing  them  with  one  on 
Hindu  Chemistry.  Although  I  have  written  all  along  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  master  mind,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  pretended  that  my 
humble  production  wilt  at  all  make  an  approach  to  the  exemplar  set 
before  my  eyes. 

When  I  first  drew  up  the  scheme  of  the  present  work,  I  had  deluded 
myself  with  the  hope  of  fintsSiing  the  study  of  all  the  available  literature 
on  the  subject  before  I  took  to  writing.  But  I  soon  found  that  the  task 
was  one  of  vast  magnitude.  Some  of  my  firiends,  whose  judgment  is 
entitled  to  weight,  advked  me  under  the  circumstances,  to  curtail  the  scope 
of  the  work  as  originally  planned  out,  and  present  a  first  instalment  of  it  in 
its  necessarily  defective  and  imperfect  shape  (see  Introduction,  p.  xltx), 
reserving  for  a  subsequent  volume  the  working  up  of  the  materials  which 
are  accumulating  from  time  to  time.  In  the  present  volume  only  one  or 
two  representative  works  of  the  Tantric  and  latro-chemical  Periods  have 
been  noticed  at  length. 

As  regards  the  transliteration,  I  have  not  rigidly  adhered  to  any 
particular  system,  but,  in  the  main,  I  have  followed  that  of  the  Saend 
Books  0/ ike  East. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  I  have 
received  from  Pandit  NavakHnta  KavibhQshami  with  whom  I  have  toiled 


»icclc,  et  qui  rcnferment  de«  pr^ptes  povr  pv^fMier  let  tulfurct  de  metaire  noir  et 
rottife  et  le  calomel  employ^  oomme  m^icamcnts.  Cen  indicatiom  I'acoordent  avee 
celkii  del  filchtmistcs  amlxM  signal^  plus  haut.  II  est  Ii  d^rer  que  ees  tndt^  ioleiit 
anuniH  hi  unc  etude  approfondic,  pour  en  d^erminer  Torigine,  probablement  attrihoable 
k  une  tfadition  penane  ou  nestoriennc."»JovRNAL  db  Savants,  Oct,  1897. 

t  ^^A/ttUriOMX  /0Hr  mm  tkapiire  M^giigi  de  Phistoire  dt  la  Ckimit  0m  t§mirihHihm 
^  t Ahhlmk  indhnMi  (Meimiric  manuwril  de  43  piigos),  par  Prafulla  Chandra  lUy, 
profeMTur  \  l^*fiidency  College,  Calcutta*'.^  FfV/<r  Journal  dr  Savants,  April,  1898. 
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through  many  an  obscure  passage  of  the  Mss.  of  the  Tlaniras.    His  sound 
knowledge  of  the  Ayurvedas  has  also  been  of  nf  uch  help  to  me.  - 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  particular  name  amongst  my 
circle  of  friends  and  pupils,  who  have  ungrudgingly  lent  their  services, 
whenever  required,  either  in  the  transcribing  of  the  copy  or  in  revising 
proofs.  I  am,  however,  bound  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  my 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Prithvfja  Chandra  R&y,  author  of  the  Pm^eriy  FrMem 
im  Jndia^  and  proprietor  of  the  Cherry  Press,  who  has  all  along  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  execution  of  my  work,  and  who  has  done  ev  '^ 
thing  in  his  power  in  piloting  it  through  the  press,  notwithstanding  Uie 
peculiar  diflSculties  which  the  use  of  a  large  variety  of  special  types  have 
necessarily  involved.  Mr.  Mohini  Mohana  Ghosha,  Manager  of  the 
Cherry  Press,  has  also  laid  me  under  deep  obligations  in  this  respect 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  discharge  the  grateful  duty  of  ex- 
pressing my  thanks  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  which  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Pedler,  F.  R.  S.,  I^irector  of  Public  Instruction,  placed  a 
liberal  grant  at  my  disposal  to  enable  me  to  meet  various  incidental 
expenses,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  collecting  rare  Mss. 

PRESlDBlf CY  COLLBGB  :  ) 

Calattta,  Jum  isi,  igo2,      }  P.  c  RAY. 
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Aklmrical  Meas  to  tte  V«<m 

In  tracinfif  the  proirress  of  chemical  know*     Dawn  of 
ledge  among  the  civilized  nations  of  old,  one  al- 
ways finds  it  intimately  associated  with  medicinal . 
preparations,  metallurgical  operations,   the  tech* 
nical  arts  and  the  belief  in  the  transmutation 
of  metals.  In   India,  more  so  than  in   Europe^ 
chemistry  has,  however,  been  evolved  chiefly  as  a  . 
handmaid  of  medicine ;  and,  somewhat  later  on,  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  Tantric  cult     The  efficacy  of 
the    drug  alone  was  by   no  means  considered 
sufficient  unless  backed  by  the  kindly  interposi- 
tion  of  the  deities.    Thus    in  the  Rigveda  we 
find  the  Axvins,  the  divine  physicians,   invoked, 
who  give  sight  to  the  blind  and  make  the  lame 
walk.     These  twin  gods  have    many  points  in 
common  with  the  Dioskouroi  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy.    One  very  curious  myth  is  that  of   the 
maiden  Vifpala  who,  having  had  her  leg  cut  off 
in  some  conflict,  was  at  once  furnished  by  the 
A^vins  with  an  iron  limtx 

The  higher  gods  of  the  Rigveda  are  almost 
entirely  personifications  of  the  elements  and  the 
other  natural  phenomena,  such  as  the  fire  and 
the  wind,  the  sun  and  the  dawn.  But  we  often 
find  also  herbs  and  plants  endowed  with 
potent  and  active  properties,  raised  to  the 
dignities  of  the  godsLj^"^   addressed   as  such^ 
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The  Soma  plant  is  an  object  of  particular  adora* 
tion  and  the  Vedic  worshippers  are  in  ecstacy 
over  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  fermented 
juice  expressed  from  it.^  The  Soma  rasa  (juice) 
began  even  to  be  regarded  as  the  amrita  ;  this 
immortal  draught,  allied  to  the  Greek  ambrosia, 
is  "the    stimulant   which   conferred    immortality 

upon  the  gods ; it  is   medicine   for  a  sick 

man  and  the  god  Soma  heals  whatever  is  sick." 
1 1  will  be  seen  later  on  that  in  the  Soma  rasa 
and  its  attributes  we  have  the  dawn  of  Hindu 
Alchemy  ( Vide  pp.  43-44). 

Other  plants  were  likewise  invoked  as  divi* 
nities.  Thus  one  entire  hymn  is  devoted  to  the 
praise  of  plants  (oshoiihi)  alone,  mainly  with 
regard  to  their  healing  powers.* 

Again,  in  another  hymn   we  read :  ''O  King 

(1)  See  Roth ;  Ueber  den  Soma :  Zeit  deut  morg.  Ges. 
XXXV.  pp.  680^3;  also  ibid,  XXXVIII.  154-139:  Wo  w^hst 
der  Soma?  And  Windischmann  :  Ueber  den  Somacultns  der 
Arier :  Abhand.  d.  Munch.  AK.  d.  Wis9.  IV.  B.  Abb.  2.  . 

(2)  One  or  two  typical  hymns  may  be  quoted  here :— - 

wt  it  ^"i  wnftr  vfn^  4t  ^:  I    X.  97.  i. 

Saya^a's  commentary  to  the  above  is  : — 

11:  ^^trw:  ^\.  ycm^: .  «iwi:  vniwi:,  *•*:  whpi  ?  t%«f : ; 
If  I  tmr  ^iiw:  w«w:,  ^\  1    ii%n  mi%  t    ftj^  futf  flif 

H?  3*5  ^^^  i»i»t^  ii^ft  ^mM\  \    M  1^  ii^wbit  ^i<tW>^ 

t  ^"T  ^\flx\  ^^^^\  ^  gut*  ifwif^  i?miiPf  «i«iiifii  11  «4 
^qfrr«wfrf ;  wiftr  ^  <t  5UI*  iir:  nfnr:  irhiin:  n^irqftfiiii:  1 
nw  ^ft  ^  't  wniF*:  t  mviiH:  ^iifn#l  %  nt  n414  qi  «!•»  ^qTnqqqr 
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Varu//a  !  a  hundred   and  a  thousand  medicinal 
drugs  are  thine." 

It  is  in  the  Alharvaveda,  however,  that 
plants  and  vegetable  products  in  general  are 
fully  recognised  as  helpful  agents  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  diseases,,  though  their  use  is  invariably 
associated  with  the  employment  of  charms,  spells, 
and  incantations.  Thus  the  plant  apumarga 
(Achyranthes  aspera),  which  still  occupies  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Hindu  system  of  medicine 
as  a  di-uretic  and  laxative  etc»  is  invoked  as  the 
'^mistress  of  remedies'*  (IV.  17,  i.)  and  ''sole  ruleir 
over  all  plants."  In  another  hymn  the  Soma 
plant  is  thus  referred  to :-—  : 

''The  strength  of  this  amr/ta  (ambrosia)  do 
we  give  this  man  to  drink.  Moreover,  I  prepare 
a  remedy,  that  he  may  live  a  hundred  years  T 

Again,  "as  many  (plants),  as  the.  human 
physicians  know  to  contain  a  remedy,  so  many, 
endowed  with  every  healing  quality,  do  I  apply 
to  thee  !"  ^  Here  is  a  spell  for  the  cure  of  leprosy 
by  means  of  a  dark-coloured  plant :— ^ 

Born  in  the  night  art  thou,  O  herb. 

Dark-coloured,  sable,  black  of  hue  : 

Rich-tinted,  tinge  this  leprosy, 

And  stain  away  its  spots  of  grey  I  (1.23,1). 

— Macdonell 

There  is  also  a  distinct  reference  to  a' remedy 
for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair. 

"As  a  goddess  upon  the  goddess  earth  thou  wast 
born,  O  plant  I  We  dig  thee  up,  O  nitatnl,  that 
thou  mayest  strengthen  (the  growth)  of  the  hair. 


(1)    Bloomlield  :  Hyn*.        ike  Aiharva-veda  pp.  43*44* 
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"Strengthen  the  (old  hair),   beget  the  new ! 
That  which  has  come  forth  render  more  luxuri- 
ous!"       VI.  136.  1,2. 
The  iicAiing        Although  in  the  Vedic  age  caste  as  a  heredi^ 
Attodiflefcn.  ^^^  system  did  not  exist,  the  healing  arts  had 

evidently  acquired  sufficient  importance  to  be 
pursued  by  particular  members  of  the  patriarchal 
families.  Thus  with  that  charming  simplicity 
which  is  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  one  ^/shi  says  pathetically  of  himself : 

**Behold  I  am  a  composer  of  hymns,  my 
father  is  a  physician, .  my  mother  grinds  com  on 
stone.  We  are  all  engaged  in  different  occupa- 
tions^'*    (IX.  113,  3). 

"Princes  like  Divodasa,  and  bards  and  lead- 
ers of  the  tribe  of  the  Angiras,  administered 
medicines  and  gloried  in  effecting  cures.  A 
skilled  physician  is  distinctly  defined  as  one  who 
lives  in  a  place  abounding  with  medicmal  plants, 
and  who  assiduously  devotes  his  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge*.** 

Thus  not  only  in  the  Atkarvan  but  even  in 
^"^  the  Rik.  we  can  trace  the  eariiest  literaiy  record 

XLudi!"   of  In<J»an  Medicine. 

The  Alharua-veda  deals  chiefly  with  sorcery, 

witch-craft  and  demonology.  There  are  deadly 
imprecations  against'  evil-doers ;  magical  incan- 
tations for  bringing  about  ruin,  death,  dementa- 
tion  and  stupefaction  of  one's  adversaries ;  ^nd 
charms  intended  to  secure  the  love  of  women 
through  the  potency  of  various  herbs.     Some  of 


(1)  R.  C.  Dutt :  Ovilisaticn  iff  ancUtfi  India,  p.  65.  (Calc  ed.) 

(2)  Introduction  to  the  Asid^tkriiiaya  of  VftgbhnlR^  by  Affni 
Morsvar  Kiinte,  li.  A.,  M.  D.,    |x  3. 
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them  are  of  hostile  character,  being  meant  to 
injure  rivals.  The  picture  here  presented  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  ancient  EgyptianSi  who 
urere  noted  for  their  magical  lore  tp  which  the 
Greeks  were  no  less  attached  There  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  contents  of  the  A.  V. 
and  those  of  the  Papyrus  of  Leyden  in  some 
essential  features.  In  the  latter  also  there  is  an 
intermixture  of  magic,  astrology,  alchemy  as  well 
as  recipes  for  love  philters.* 

The  A.  F.,  on  account  of  its  frequent  calling- 
in-aid  of  super-natural  agendes  for  selfish  and 
malevolent  purposes,  has  not  generally  been 
accorded  the  canonical  sanctity  of  the  Vedic 
Triad — ^The  Rik,  the  Yajns  and  the  Smmh  ;  the 
very  authority  of  the  fourth  Veda  as  a  scripture 
has  been  questioned  in  the  several  law-books  of 
the  Apastamba^  the  Vishnu,  the  YdjHtwaika 
and  the  Afanm  schools,  and  the  practices  it 
sanctions  strongly  condemned 

As  Hindu  medicine  has  seldom  been  able 
to  shake  itself  completely  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  magic  and  alchemy  as  auxiliaries,  phy- 
sicians, as  practicers  of  the  '*black  art,**  have  been 
gi\'en  an  inferior  position  in  the  legal  treatises, 
llie  Mahiibkllrata,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
above  law-books,  regards  the  physicians  as  im- 
pure. In  spite  of  this  **the  Atharvan  retains  in 
a  measure  its  place  by  virtue  of  its  profound 
hold  upon  popular  beliefs,  because  the  Atharvan 
performs,    especially  for  the  king,    inestimable 


(i)    The  reader  may  compare  this  portion  wiih  DertheloC't 
r  (higines   de  t  AicMmie,  pp.  Si -83. 
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services  in   the   injury    and  overthrow  of  ene- 
mies." » 

In  the  A.  V.^  the  hymns  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases and  possession  by  demons  of  disease 
Aidbemy.  are  known  as  bhaishajydni,  while  those  which 
have  for  their  object  the  securing  of  long  life 
and  health  are  known  as  dyushydni — ^a  term 
which  later  on  gave  place  to  rasiyana,  the  Sans- 
krit equivalent  of  alchemy  (see  p^  44).  We 
shall  quote  two  under  the  latter  heading  as  in- 
vocations to  pearl  and  its  shell  and  gold  respec- 
tively. "Born  in  the  heavens,  born  in  the  sea,, 
brought  on  from  the  river  (Sindhu),  this  shell,, 
born  of  gold,  is  life-prolonging  amulet." 

'*The  bone  of  the  gods  turned  into  pearl ; 
that,  animated,  dwells  in  the  waters.  That  do 
I  fasten  upon  thee  unto  life,  lustre,  strength, 
longevity,  unto  a  life  lasting  a  hundred  autumns. 
May  the  (amulet)  of  pearl  protect  thee!" 

'/The  gold  which  is  born  from  fire,'  the  im- 
mortal, they  bestowed  upon  the  mortals.  He 
who  knows  this  deserves  it :  of  old  age  dies  he 
who  wears  it." 

"The  gold,  (endowed  by)  the  sun  with  beau- 
tiful colour,  which  the  mien  of  yore,  rich  in 
descendants,  did  desire,  may  it  gleaming  envelop 
thee  in  lustre  I  Long-lived  becomes  he  who 
wears  it!" 

While  gold  is  regarded  as  the  elixir  of  life, 
lead  is  looked  upon  as  the  dispeller  of  sorcery  : 

a  • 

(1)  Bloomfield's    Hymns    of    iht  Atkatva-veda : — Introduc* 
lion,  p.  XLVl. 

(2)  Among  the  five  kinds  of  gold  referred  to  in  Rasarai/Ms«m9t- 
cki'kaya  (p.  58),  ifjTB^  (bom  from  fire)  is  one. 
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'*To  the  lead  Varuiia  gives  blessing,  to  the  lead 
Agni  gives  help.  Iiidra  gave  me  the  lead : 
unfailingly  it  dispels  sorcery/*  ^ 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  alchemical  notions 
which  had  gathered  round  gold  and  lead'  at 
the  time  of  the  A.  K. 

To  the  student  of  Hindu  medicine  and  al* 
chemy»  the  A.  V.  is  thus  of  special  interest  as  the 
earliest  repository  of  information  on  the  subject 

CHAPTER  !!• 

Tie  Aymfitf  l€  nrM. 

We  now  alight  upon  a  period  when  we  find  ,^^  n^^^ 
the  Hindu  system  of  medicine  methodised  and  ffi^^^j^Jj^] 
arranged  on  a  rational  basis,  with    a  scientific  i^d  «nd  w- 

.*'  nnced    on  a 

termmology.  mtioma  hMb. 

The  two  great  works  of  this  period  are  the    -.  ^^^  . 
Charaka  and  the   Susruta.     In  them  we  find  the  «m1  iIm  s«- 

srata* 

study  of  the  subject  to  have  been  made  a  distinct 
advance  and  to  have  evolved  out  of  the  chaotic 
state  it  was  in  during  the  Vedic  period.  Of 
the  two,  the  Charaka  is  by  far  the  more  ancient.* 

■  "i^— ^— i  ■      ■■■■  ■         ■     I II 1 1  I  — 

(I)    The  qoouiions  are  from  BloomfielcTs  A.  K  p|K  6^-6$. 
(2>    In  Ihe  alchemy  of  Ihe  West,  lead,  as  is  well  knowiii  is  asso- 
ciated not  with  beneficient  but  ^^Saturnine"  influenoes. 

(3)  Cf.  **"  tie  theological  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  disease  indicat- 
ed tt:«  .iieans  of  cure.  For  Hippocrates  was  reserved  the  great  glory 
.  '.  destroying  them  both,  replacing  them  by  more  practical  and 
material  ideas,  and,  from  the  votive  tablets,  trtiditions,  and  other 
sources,  together  with  his  own  admirable  observations,  compiling 
'  a  body  of  medicine.  The  necessary  consequence  of  his  great 
success  was  the  separation  of  the  pursuits  of  the  physician  from 
those  of  the  priest.  Not  that  so  great  a  revolution,  implying  the 
diversion  of  profitable  gains  from  the  ancient  channel,  could  have 
been  accomplished  without  a  struggle.  \Vc  should  reverence  the 
memory  of  Hippocrates  for  the   complete  manner  in  which  he    * 
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There  must  have  been  a  wide  gap  between 
the  age  of  the  A.  V.  and  that  of  the  Charaka — 
an  interval  of  probably  a  thousand  years  or 
more.  In  the  latter  the  humoral  pathology  is 
fully  developed,  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
of  diseases  described  at  length,  and  an  elaborate 
mode  of  classiBcation  adopted  We  have  seen 
above  that  the  physicians  were  assigned  rather 
■  an  inferior  status  in  society ;  the  healing  art 
was,  in  fact,  never  recognised  as  a  division  of 
the  Vedas.  ^  Still  the  claims  of  the  indispen- 
sable science  of  medicine,  which  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  A.  K,  could  not  altogether  be 
ignored,  and  ultimately  a  compromise  was  arrived 
at  In  the  Charaka  itself  the  Science  of  Life 
(Ayurvedd)  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  or  sub- 
sidiary branch  {^pingd)  of  the  Atkarvan  and 
as  a  direct  revelation  of  the  gods  (sOtra.  Ch. 
XXX.  8-9). 

The  Siisruta  even  goes  a  step  further  and 
asserts  that  the  self-existent  {BraAmd)  created 
Ayurveda^  as  an  ufAnga  of  the  Atkarvan 
(satra.  i.  3.)  . 
The  age  of  We  shall  now  concern  ourselves  with  finding 
the  time  of  Charaka  within  approximate  limits. 
The  task  is  not  a  light  one,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  abstruse  questions  of  Indian  chronology. 

M.     Sylvain    L^vi   has  recently   unearthed  , 


eflectcd  that  object"— Draper's  Hist  of  the  Intellect.  Dev.  in 
Europe,  i.  p.  393  (cd.  1896).  The  services  rendered  by  Charaka, 
Suiruta  and  their  predecessors  were  equally  valuable. 

(I)  The  six  limks  or  divisions  of  the  Vedas  are  sikskA  (phon- 
etics), kaipa  (ceremoniaiX  vymkarann  (grammar),  m'ntkta  (ety* 
niology),  ckkandiu  (metre)  wnAJyoiiska  (astronomy). 
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from  the  Chinese  Tripitaka  the  name  of  a 
physician  named  Charaka,  who  was  attached 
as  spiritual  guide  to  the  Indo-Scythian  King 
Kanishka,  i%ho  reigned  in  the  second  century 
A.  D.  The  French  Orientahst  would  have 
this  Charaka  as  the  author  of  the  famous  Hindu 
medical  work,  specially  as  it  would  offer  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  supposed  Greek  influence 
discernible  in  it. 

*'Les  ^Kments  traditionnels  mis  en  oeuvre  par  M 
conteurs  peuvent  se  rdsumer  ainsi :  le  roi  devaputra 
Kanishka,  de  la  race  des  Kushanas,  r^ne  sur  les  Yuer 
tchi,  sept  cents  ans  apr^  le  NirviuMi ;  il  est  assists 
de  ministers  ^minents,  nommte  Devadharma.  el 
Mft/bara.  Le  bodhisattva  Ajvaghosha  est  son  conseiller 
spirituel  ;  rillustre  mMecin  Charaka  est  attach^*  k  sa  * 
personne.". 


'*La  mention  de  Charaka  est  la  premiere  indication 
positive  obtenue  sur  la  date  du  savant  praticien  qui 
dispute  k  Sumita  la  gldre  d'avoir  fond^  la  science 
mMicale  dans  I'lnde*  Les  influences  grecques  qu'on 
avait  cm  reconnattre  dans  les  doctrines  de  Charaka 
s*expllquent  ais^ment,  s'il  est  vrai  que  ce  grand 
mMecin  vtvait  au  temps  et  k  la  cour  des  Indo- 
Scythes,  alors  que  llielKnisme  semblait  p6n^trer 
en  vainqueur  dans  la  vieille  civilisation  brahmanique.** 

^Joum.  Asiatique  (1896),  T.  VIIL  pp.  447-Si* 

We  confess  we  are  by  no  means  convinced 
of  M.  Levi's  theory.  If  we  are  to  go  by  natm 
alone,  we  can  claim  a  still  higher  antiquity 
for  our  author.  The  appellation  of  Charaka 
occurs  in  Vedic  literature  as  a  patronymic ;  in 
short,  Paiiini  felt  it  necessary  to  compose  a  spcr 
cial    s^ira  for  deriving  the  "Charakas"  iv.   the 


followers  of  Charaka.^  Then  again,  Pataftjali, 
who  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  lived  in  the 
second  century  B.  C,  is  known  to  have  written 
a  commentary  on  the  medical  work  of  Charaka, 
thus  further  proving  the  antiquity  of  our  author  ;* 
and  both  Chakraptiii  and  Bhoja  agree  in  allud- 
ing to  him  as  the  redactor  of  Charaka.'  Indeed, 
in  such  matters  we  would  do  well  to  set  store  by 
native  traditions.  It  would  be  beside  our  pur- 
pose, however,  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  discus- 
sion on  the  grounds  on  whicb  we  are  inclined 
to  place  Charaka  in  the  pre- Buddhistic  era,  but 
we  shall  summarise  below  the  salient  points, 
taiedupon  '"  ^^^    handling  of  the  subject-matter  the 

JnielraU^-  Charaka  is  not  so  systematic  as  the  Su^ruta,  but 
■MUer,  indulges  in  random,  hap-hazard  and  irrelevant 
discourses,  which  make  the  reader  often  lose  the 
thread  of  the  main  narrative.  The  author,  when- 
ever he  has  an  opportunity,  boldly  and  with  evi- 
dent relish,  launches  into  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions, which,  he  believes,  make  up  for  lack  of  ex- 
periments and  observations.^  In  this  respect  the 
Sarruta  is  far  more  scientific  than  the  Charaka. 
The  Nyifya  and  the  Vai^eshika  systems  of  phi- 

(I)    ^n^W%ir  I    4*  3- 107- 

W    ^ftnm  ^qn^n  ^^nvfi  in»j#w  Pifiifi^  ^i^ificm^Pi 

^T^mift  i:  ir  ifn  "il^  qiriftv:  l   Quoted  in  the  Li^Jkft  MoM- 
jitsAa  of  Nftgem  Bhatta. 

(3)  in!iw-«iwiW"^i*  nfiwl^n:  I 

Fiife  Salutation  in  the  commentary  named  ^njif^^lftUT  on  the 
Charaka  by  Chakrapftjvi. 

(4)  This  has  given  ample  scope  to  a  recent  commentator,  the 
late  Kavirftja  (•angadhara  Kaviratna,  who  in  his  «|fraiqifi,  nis- 
pasMs  Charaka  himself  in  philosophical  dissertations. 


losophy,  which  have  been  interwoven  into  the 
body  of  the  text,  again  remind  us  of  a  stage  wheA 
they  were  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  flux»  but 
had  not  crystallised  into  the  well-defined  form 
and  shape  of  the  sutras  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us — this  also  goes  towards  proving 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Charaka.^       ... 

Again,  only  Vedic  gods  and  mantras  figure  Abtenoe  u 
in  the  Charaka,  not  a  trace  of  Pauranic  mytho-  uSd^"^' 
logy  being  discernible  in  it'  Charaka  follows 
closely  the  Vedic  authority'  in  counting  the 
number  of  bones  in  the  human  body  ;  the  limit 
of  childhood  he  takes  to  be  thirty  years— <iutte 
in  keeping  with  the  conception  of  the  heroic  age. 

It    should,    however,    be    borne    in  mind 


(I)  The  Nyftym  of'GoUma  enumeraies  i6  padftrthat  (cate- 
goriesX  while  Charftlca  under  his  (medical)  ditputatton,  IfKHI^ 
mentioiis  44  categories  iVide  VimdMo.  Ch.  VIII.  33.,  also  A.  C 
Kaviratna's  Eng.  trans,  pp.  S^-^S)*  Bodas  in  his  learned  Intio> 
doction  to  the  Tarkiumngrika  of  Annaiwbha/Ai  (pp..  13-14)  ptemt 
the  aphorisms  of  Gotama  and  Ka^da  in  the  period  between  400 
B.  C.  to  500  A.  D. 

C'S)  The  names  of  Kr/shjia  and  Vftsudeva  occur  in  a  salutation 
in  the  supplement  added  by  DrrWhvala.  {CkikHsiia,  Ch.  31.  93-93. 
ed.  Gaigftdhara).  But  Krishna-worship  was  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  Pijiini ;  4.  3.  98.  See  also  Lassen's  AUerthumtkutidi  i.  p^  648. 
Buhler  also  poinu  out  that  ^he  earlier  history  of  the  pttrAm% 
which  as  yet  is  a  mystery,  will  only  be  cleared  up  when  a  real 
history  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  sects,  especially  of  the  Sivites  and 
Vishmiites,  ha^  been  written.  It  will,  then,  probably  become 
apparent  that  the  origin  of  these  sects  reaches  back  far  beyond 
the  rise  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism."— Intra  to  Apastaw^ka^  9cc 

^  XXIX. 

(3)  Namely  360 ;  5%rira.  Ch.  VII,  5.  According  to  the  Insii' 
hties  of  Vishnu  **it  (the  human  frame)  is  kept  together  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty  bones"  (XCVI.  5$).  This  has  been  ad- 
duced by  Jolly  as  a  ''reason  in  fiivour  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
its  laws."     Vide  Intra  to  Vishnu,  pp.  XVIII-XX. 
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that  the  Charaka,  as  we  now  possess  it,  can 
by  no  means  lay  claim  to  be  the  first  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  treatise  on  Hindu  medi- 
cine, it  represents  rather  a  more  or  less  final 
development  of  the  subject,  just  as  the  elaborate 
grammar  of  P&nini  is  based  upon  some  twenty 
previous  works  of  his  predecessors,  notably  of 
Yaska,  5ftkalya,  5akatatSyana,  GSrgya  and  others, 
and  intcnMU  Of  internal  evidence  the  first  notable  feature 
is  the  style. 

The  simple,  unvarnished  prose  of  the  Charaka 
reminds  one  of  the  Brdkmanas  of  the  Vedas. 
Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Buhler  and  Fleet, 
we  have  now  some  idea  of  the  prose  Kdbya  style 
as  it  existed  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  The  lit- 
erary prose  inscriptions  discovered  at  Gimtr  and 
Nisik,  although  less  ornate  and  artificial  than  the 
romances  of  Subdindhu  and  Vsiia  (seventh  cen- 
tury A.  D.),  abound  in  long-winded  metaphors 
and  alliterations  and  thus  stand  in  bold  contrast 
with  the  simple  prose  of  the  Charaka. 

Between  the  period  ol  tne  A.  V.  and  thai 
of  the  Charaka  there  must  have  been  composed 
several  medical  treatises,  each  reflecting  the 
spirit  and  progress  of  its  age.  At  the  time  of 
the  Charaka  itself  there  existed  at  least  six 
standard  works  by  Agnive^a.  Bhela,  Jitukariva, 
Para^ara,  Hirita,  and  Kshirapiliri,  respectively. 
Charaka  simply  based  his  work  on  that  of 
Agnivexa,^  which  he  completely  recast  and  re- 

(i)  Charaka  himself  naively  assigns  his  reasons  for  giviQg 
preference  to  the  treatise  of  Afpnivera  in  the  words :— 'Vif  the  six 
(authors)  Agniveia  was  the  most  "sharp  of  intellect"  (sQtra. 
qk  I.  a.) 
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modelled.  Later  on,  Dri//avala  added  the  last 
forty-one  chapters.^  The  other  five  works  seem 
to  have  perished.*  Vftgbhata,  the  epitomiser 
of  the  Charaka  and  the  Sufruta,  mentions  the 
works  of  Hftrita  and  Bhela,  which  were  probably 
extant  in  his  days. 

On  reading  the  Charaka,  one  often  feels  as 
if  it  embodies  the  deliberations  of  an  international 
Congress  of  medical  experts,  held  in  the  Himft* 
layan  regions  to  which  even  distant  Balkh  (Bac- 
triana)  sent  a  representative  in  the  person  of 
KSimkhiyansi  (see  p.  ij).  The  work  professes 
to  be  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  record  of  the 
Proceedings  of  such  a  Congress.' 

Bodas  in  discussing  the  philosophical  disqui- 
sitions of  the  Br&kmanas  observes  : 

''It  was  a  special  function  of  the  Brak$9td  priest  to 
give  decisions  on  any  disputed  points  that  may  arise 
in  the  coune  of  a  sacrifice,  and  this  he  could  not  have 

Abo  CkUdisiia.  Ch.  XXX.  112 :  ed.  D.  N.  Sen  and  U.  N.  Sen. 

(2)  C£  "^e  know  how  often  in  India  Uie  appearmnce  of  a 
convenient  abttiact  lias  led  to  the  neglect  and  subsequent  loss  of 
an  earlier  works  on  the  subject"— Intra,  to  Stein's  Rt^atmr^kgim^ 
^  3S-  In  BumelFs  Tanjore  catak)gue  Pt  I.  pp.  63-65,  a  Aill 
analysis  is  given  of  BhelasaMhita,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  this  work  is  still  extant,  though  in  a  mutilated  form.  Dr. 
Bomell  remarks;  *^e  most  superficial  comparison  shows  how 
much  Vagbhaib  was  indebted  to  this  ancient  work.* 

An  mrita  SamAUd  has  recently  been  published ;  but  its 
snthenticity  is  questionable. 

(3)  Cf.  ~La  lecture  de  cet  ouvrage  nous  initio  aux  compte- 
tendtts  de  vdritables  congr^  philosophiques  et  m^icaux,  dans 
lesquds  des  mattres  accounts  des  points  les  plus  ^oign^  de  Tlnde 
ct  mtoe  de  I'etranger,  prennent  successivement  la  parole."— Quel* 
ques  Donates  Nouvelles  a  propos  des  Trait^s  mMicaux  Sanscrits 
aai^rieurs  au  XI  He  siMe,  P.  Cordier,  p.  3. 
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done-unless  he  was  a  master  of  ratiocination.  Such 
decisions,  which  may  be  h'kencd  to  the  chairman's 
rulings  in  a  modern  assembly,  are  scattered  through  the 
ancient  Brdhntanas^  and  are    collected  together  as  so 

many  Nydyas   in  the    Purva  Mltndfnsd  aphorisms  of 

/•    •  ••■  fl 
oimsHir  * 

We  would  invite  the  reader  to  go  through 
the  ''Discourse  on  the  Tastes"  (pp.  13-15)  and  he 
will  naturally  agree  that  the  above  remarks  apply 
with  equal  force  to  our  author.  In  shorty  judg- 
ing both  from  the  manner  and  the  matter  of 
I  the  work,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  placing  it 
in  the  pre- Buddhistic  era.  We  shall  revert  to 
the  subject  under  Sufruta. 
^^^1!^  ^  ^^  regards  the  Safruta  we  are  on  more  solid 
grounds.  Its  terminology  and  tecknigue.  in 
general,  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
Charaka.  In  style  the  Sufruta  is  rather  dry, 
pithy,  laconic,  and  matter-of-fact,  as  the  Charaka 
is  discursive  and  diffuse,  and  its  composition 
altogether  would  point  to  a  much  later  date. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  Surruta,  such 
as  has  been  preserved  to  us,  is  generally  held  to 
be  a  comparatively  modern  recension  by  the 
celebrated  Buddhist  Chemist,  Nigirjuna,*  who 
is  said  to  have  added  the  Uttaratantra  or  the 
Supplement '     Here  for  the  first   time   in   the 


(i)    Intra  to  Anna/ffbha/Za's  Tarkoiomgraka^ p,  98. 

(2)      **i^  1^  ^ft%  fWN*^  fi^  nfWw^^wiwftifti  • 

nfilVCi^HtY  ^WliJ^  W  I*  Vide  Ailvaira*i  commeiitary. 
(3)  Cr.  **It  is  said  by  Z^kilva^&ch&rya,  the  commentator  of 
Suiruta,  that  at  the  time  of  war  between  the  liauddhas  and 
Hindus,  the  Sturutatantra  was  re-edited  and  rendered  more  com- 
prehensive by  th'*  renowned  chemist  SiddhanSgftrjuira  with  a  sup- 
plement called  uitiirattiHtra.    Since  that  period  it  has  been  known 
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history  of  Hindu  Medicine  and  Chemistry,  we 
come  across  a  personage  who  is  historical  rather 
than  mythical  (see  below).  That  the  redactor 
thoroughly  recast  and  remodelled  the  Su^ruta 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous 
passages  in  it  which  agree  almost  verbatim  with 
the  Charaka,  and  which  appears  to  have  beeti 
amply  laid  under  contribution. 

The  Su^ruta  is  par  excellence  a  treatise  on 
surgrery  ^  as  the  Charaka  is  on  medicine  proper. 
Ancient  India  must  have  acquired  considerable 
skill  in  the  handling  of  the  lancet ;  for  in  the 
Charaka  we  find  a  distinction  drawn  between  the 
KHyackikitsakas^  i.  e.  the  physicians  properly 
so  called,  and  the  Dhanvantvarisamprad&yas 
i.  e.  followers  of  Dhanvantvarl  or  the  Chirur- 
geons — a  distinction  which  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Vedic  Age. 

The  age  of  Su^ruta  has  been  the  subject  of 
animated  controversy  for  a  long  time  past  *  The 
Hindus  regard  this  branch  of  Ayurveda  as  a 
direct  revelation  from  the  Aivins  or  the  Divine 
Surgeons  (see  p.  i,  intro.).  The  origin  of  this 
myth  can  be  traced  to  the  Rigveda  as  already 
seen.  In  the  Mahibhirata^  Su^ruta  is  spoken 
of  as  the  son  of  the  sage  Vi^vimitra  and 
in  the  Vdrttikas  of  Kityftyana  (about  4th 
century  B.  C.)  we  also  find  mention  of  the 
same  name.     It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  estab- 


W  tke  name  of  SiunitR   Sajwhita."    Introduction    to     Vai^aka^ 
'^MiMuttdku  p.  6.  by  Kavirftja  Umejachandra  Gupta  Kaviratna. 

(1)  For  a  description  of  the  surgical  instruments  with  Draw- 
nigi,  see  Wise  :  Commentary  on  the  Nindn  System  of  mediein^^ 
0S4S)pp.  i6S-i7a 
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lish  any  connection  between  these  names  and 
our  present  author.  That  there  was  a  Vr/d- 
dha  (old)  Sufruta*  existing  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  A.  D.,  has  now  been  established  almost 
beyond  doubt  Dr.  Hoernle,  to  whose  profound 
scholarship  and  indefatigable  labours  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Bower 
Ms./  has  deduced  from  palaeographic  evidence 
that  it  must  have  been  copied  within  the  period 
from  about  400  A.  D.  to  500  A.  D.  ^ — a  con- 
clusion at  which  Prof.  Buhler  has  independently 
arrived.  The  work  professes  to  be  by  Sonruta, 
to  whom  it  was  declared  by  the  Muni  Ki^irtja. 
The  origin  of  the  Ayurveda  as  given  in  the 
Bower  Ms.  is  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in 
the  Charaka  and  the  mention  in  it*  among  others, 
of  such  names  as  Harita,  Bhela,  Partiara,  and 
the  Afvins  as  founders  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
would  go  to  prove  that  even  so  early  as  the 
5th  century  A.  D.,  the  old  Suxruta  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  of  mythical  origin,  and  that  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  composed  many  cen- 
turies anterior  to  that  time.  Several  important 
recipes  as  given  in  the  Bower  Ms.,  €.g.  those  of 
the  chyavanaprisa^  sitajatuprayoga  (the  doc- 
trine of  bitumen  p.  28)  etc.,  occur  in  practically 
identical  recensions  in  the  Charaka.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  Charaka,  the  Su^ruta,  and 
the  Bower  Ms.,  and  even  the  Astftftgahndaya 
of  Vagbha/a  have  more  or  less  a  common  basis 
or    substratum.     In    order    to    understand    this 


(1)    On  the  date  of  the  Bower  Ms.,  See  Journ.  At.  Sen:. 

LX.  Pt  I.  p.  79. 
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point  more  clearly  it '  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  the  legal  literature  of  the 
Hindus.  The  Minava  Dkarmasdstra  or  the  Ins- 
titutes of  Manu,  which  still  exercises  a  potent 
influence  in  the  regulation  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Hindus,  is  by  no  means  the  ancient  work  that  it 
pretends  to  be.  Modern  research  has  shown 
that  it  is  only  a  recension,  or  rather  a  recension 
of  a  recension,  of  Dkarmasutras  connected  with 
the  Vedic  Schools,  incorporating  at  the  same 
time  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  age  at  which 
it  was  remodelled' 

It  would  equally  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  knowledge — chemical  and  thera- 
peutical— which  our  Suxruta  embodies  is  only 
representative  of  the  time  of  its  final  redaction. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  repository  of  the 
informations  on  the  subject  accumulated  from  the 
Vedic  age  to  the  date  of  its  final  recasting. 

The  remarks  of  M.  Berthelot  regarding 
^preek  technical  treatise,  which,  from  palaeo- 
graphic  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  the  nth  century  A.  D.,  apply  with  still 
greater  force  to  the  Suxruta. 

''En  eflet  la  date  de  redaction  originelle  n'est  cer- 
tainement  pas  le  mime  (>our  les  divers  articles  que  le 
traits  renferme :  les  uns  ^tant  plus  anciens  et  remont- 
ant parfois  jusqu'i  Tantiquit^  gr^co  Egyptienne ;  tandls 
que  les  autres  reproduisent  des  recettes  post^rieuresi 
et  des  additions  peut-6tre  contemporaines  du  dernier 
copiste.  En  tous  cas,  ce  traits  continue  la  vieille  tra- 
dition   de    rorftvrerie    akhimique,   qui   remonte  aux 


(i)    Vide   liiihlcr's    Introduction  to  the  fjaws  of  Manux  pp. 
XVni  et  scq.     Sacred  Wooks  of  the  East,  Vol.  XXV. 
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aiicicns  Egyptieiis." — Co//,  des  anciens  a/c/i,  Grecs,  /.  ///. 
trad.  p.  30  J. 

The  period  when  the  Sujruta  received  its 
Biuil  cast  must  always  remain  an  open  question. 
Vagbha/a  in  his  Ast!&iiga/7claya  makes  copious 
extracts  both  from  the  Charaka  and  the  Sufruta. 
The  latter  must  therefore  have  existed  in  their, 
present  form  prior  to  the  9th  century  A.  D. 
Madhavakara  in  his  NuiUna  quotes  bodily  from 
the  U/Zaratantra,  and  as  the  Nidilfta  was  one 
of  the  medical  works  which  were  translated 
for  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  (see  below),  it  can 
safely  he  placed  in  the  8th  century  at  the 
latest,  his  thus  evident  that  the  present  re- 
daction of  the  Suxruta  must  have  existed  anterior 
to  that  date,  and  that  it  had  become  at  that 
age  stereotyped  as  it  were.  The  Vagbha/a 
and  the  NidHna  are  simply  summaries  of  the 
Charaka  and  Su^ruta,^  and  were  written  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  had  become  very  old,  and 
were  therefore  studied  by  few  experts,  'h*:^' 
their  abstracts  were  likely  to  be  prized  by  i.je 
general  practitioners. 

Vftgbha/a  concludes  his  masterly  treatise  with 
the    following    observation,      which     is    highly 
significant  :— 
y^SISf*'*  *'U  '^  work  is  to  pass  current  as   authoritative 

simply   because   it   is  the  production  of  a  sage  of 
old,     why     are    not    the    treatises    of    Bhela 

(i)  This  statement  we  make  in  a  qualilied  sense,  and  we  fully 
airree  with  Roth  when  he  obsen'es  **Udoy  Chand  Dutt  in  seiner 
Mat.  Med.  bexeichnet  das  Werk  als  eine  methodische  K^oi^n^c 
C(im|>ilation  aun  Chsiraka  und  Siuruta.  Ich  glaube  er  thut  ihm 
damit  Unrecht  ;  VA),'bha/la  dor  sich  iibrigens  mehr  an  Siixruta 
hiilt,  ist  nicht  so  unsclbstHndig."    Zcit.  dcut.  niorg.  Ges.  49.  p.  184. 
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and  others^  stiutieil  except  those  of  Charaka 
andSu5ruta?  It  thus  follows  that  whatever  is 
re^isonable  [methodical  and  scientific]  is  to  be 
preferred."  * 

Read  between  the  lines  the  above  is  to  be  . 
taken  as  an  apology  on  the  part  of  our  author 
for  appearing  in  the  field  ;  it  further*establishes 
clearly  that  even  during  his  lifetime^  the  Charaka 
and  the  Su^ruta  were  regarded  as  hoary  with 
the  prescription  of  age^  and  their  memories  had 
passed  into  the  region  of  tradition.* 

The  earliest  commentary  of  the  Siuruta  that  tiw  eommen- 
has  been  partially  preserved  to  us  is  known  as  the  sva% 
Bhanumati  by  ChakrapSUrf  Datta,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  medical  work  which  goes  by  his 
name  (about  1060  A.D).  The  other  well-known 
commentary,  the  Nibandha  Samgraha^  is  by 
/^Ivana,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Sahanap§la 
Deva  whose  kingdom  was  situated  somewhere 
near  Muttra.  Z7alvaiia  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  previous  commentators*  namely 
Jejja/a,  Gayadisa,  Bhaskara,  and  Msdhava 
whose  dates  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertaiii 

Since  a  remote  period  the  text  of  the  Su^ruta  Th«  pnriiy  of 

the  text 

has  been  jealously  preserved  and  no  tampering 
with  it  tolerated.  Thus  Z7alvaira  refuses  to  recog- 
nise the  authenticity  of  a  passage,  because  an 
ancient  commentator,  Jejja/a,  has  not  noticed  it^ 


_  • 

(I)    e,g,  Jfttukarwiy  PariUam,  Kshftmpftfiii  etc.  see  p.  xii. 

(21   ^rfwirlt?t  4tfir9^vi  'ii^^^ift  1 

(3)    On  lite  n{;e  of  VAgbha/a  sec  below  p.  XXIX 

Chikihiia.  VII.  3. 
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age  of  Siifntta 


Haas  on  the  We  have  been  at  some  pains  in  arriving  at 
an  approximate  age  of  the  composition  of 
the  Sii5ruta,  because  attempts  have  been  made 
now  and  then  by  a  certain  school  of  European 
scholars  to  prove  that  the  medical  works  of  the 
Hindus  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Haas 
has  propounded  the  bold  and  astounding  theory 
that  the  systematic  development  of  Hindu 
medicine  took  place  between  the  tenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  A.  D.*  We  shall  see  later  on 
that  this  is  precisely  the  period  which  marks  the 
decadence  of  the  Hindu  intellect  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  mathematics.'  We  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  seriously 
the  various  arguments  which  Haas  adduces  in 
support  of  his  views,  some  of  which  Dr.  Hoernle 
curtly  disposes  of  as  ''an  elaborate  joke/' 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  German  critic 
represents  a  school,  which  cannot  or  will  not  see 
anything  in  India,  which  can  claim  originality 
or  antiquity.  In  his  blind  zeal  to  support  this 
theory,  Haas  has  been  led  into  the  most  egregi- 
ous blunders.  He  comes  to  the  strange  conclu- 
sion that  the  works  of  Vftgbha/a,  Mftdhava  and 
5ftrngadhara  and  others  supply  the  germs,  out  of 

Many  such  instances  may  be  cited.  For  the  purity  of  the  text 
we  are  much  indebted  to  these  commentators. 

(i)  Kehren  wir  nunmehr  wieder  zur  historischen  Frage  zurtick, 
so  konnen  wir  jetzt  einen  Anfangs — und  eincn  Endpunkt  aufstellen, 
zwischen  welchc  wir  mit  einiger  Sicherheit  das  Entstehen  der 
systcmatischen  Wissenschafft  der  Medizin  bei  den  Indiem  verlegen 
miisscn,  namlich  den  Zietraum  von  dor  Mitte  des  la  bis  Zur 
Mitte  des  1 5.  Jahrhunderts. — Ueber  die  Urspriinge  der  Indischen 
Medizin,  mit  besonderem  nezug  auf  Sonruta.  Zeit.  deut.  morg. 
Ges.  XXX.  p.  643. 

(3)     Vidt  '^Decline  of  Scientific  Spirit"  pp.  104-107. 
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which    the    Charaka    and    Siuruta    have    been  i 

elabi^rated,  forgetting  or  ignoring  that  the  former 
reF>eatedly  and  gratefully  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  latter. 

Haas  is  anxious  to  prove  that  the  Hindus  fndtheorig- 
borrowed  their  notions  of  humoral  pathology  medidM. 
from  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  origines  of  Indian' 
Medicine  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  writings 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  ;  indeed  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  very  name  of  Sun-uta  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic  word  Sukrat  (^^So- 
krates),  which  is  often  confounded  with  Bukrat* 
the  Arabic  corruption  of  the  Greek  Hippocrates.^ 
There  is  certainly  a  strange  similarity  between 
the  chapter  on  "Initiation*'  in  the  Charaka 
and  the  ''Eides'*  of  iGsculapius  as  pointed  out  by; 
Roth» '  and  there  is  also  much  in  common  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  humoral  pathology  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Hindus  respectively — suggest- 
ing that  borrowing  may  have  taken  place  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  But  the  Hindus  would 
seem  to  have  priority  of  time  in  their  favour. 

The  doctrine  of  humoral   pathology    or   at  The  doetriM 
any  rate  the  first  beginnings  of  it  can  be  traced    pathoioKy  t 
so    far    back    as    the  time    of    the    Rigveda} 

K\\  No  less  preposterous  is  the  etymology  of  K&if  <Beiiaret)» 
which  Haas  derives  from  Kos,  the  native  place  of  Hippocrates. 

(2)  Indische  Medicin  :  Charaka,  Z.  D.  M.  C,  Vol.  26.  p.  441. 
Roth,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Vedic  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
Ayar\'edic,  literature  was  encycbpedic,  simply  points  out  the 
uology  and  stops  short  there.  M.  Li^tard,  who  evidently  borrows 
his  infcrmation  from  Roth's  article,  jumps  at  once  to  the  conchision 
that  the  Hindus  owe  their  inspiration  to  the  Greeks  I — Bull  de 
FAcad.  de  MM.  Paris,  May  5,  1896  and  May  11,  1897. 

(3/    «     •    «    f^nni  fl^  ^Vt  VWit  I     1.  34-  S- 
Slyaira's  commentary  to  the  above:~ 
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pre.Biici«ih»iic  Early  Biiclclhist   literature  also  furnishes  us  with 

nongin.      ^yidences  of  an  ingrained  belief  in  the  causation 

of  diseases  by   the   disturbance  of  the  humors. 

On  going  through  the  chapter  on  ''Medicaments" 

in  the  MahSvagga,  we  are  often  reminded  of  the 

contents    of  the   Su^ruta.^      From   P§//iiii   also 

we  can  glean   technical   terms   as   used   in  the 

Ayurveda,   suggesting  that  a  system  of  medicine 

existed  in  his  life  time.' 

Poiitivehis.         We    have    thus   what  amounts    to  positive 

denee.  historical  evidence  that  during  the  life  time  of 

Buddha  and  even  much  earlier  the  doctrine   of 

(i)  One  or  two  instances  may  be  quoted  here : — ''Now  at  that 
time  a  certain  Bhikkhu  bad  a  tuperfluity  of  humors  in  his  body* 
^Vi/tiiya  TixUx  pt  IL  pu  6a 

''And  the  blessed  one  said  to  the  venerable  A'nanda :  'A  dis- 
turbance, A'nanda,  has  befallen  the  humors  of  the  Thathlgata's 
body»-iM<Ii.i9i. 

The  various  kinds  of  salts  used  in  medicine  as  also  the 
eye  ointments,  to  wit,  black  collyrium  [stibium^  rasa  ointment 
[rasftAjanal  sota  ointment  [SrotaiijananJ  &c  ikid.  pi»  $0^  are 
exactly  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  Suiruta  and  other  works 
on  Hindu  Medicine.    fSee  also  under  aAjanas,  p.  s*  of  this  book). 

Note  specially  the  reference  to  vaitkikamMta  which  is  a  Pftii 
oomipcion  of  the  Sanskrit  vasiikmrma : 

"Now  at  that  time  the  Chhabbaggiya  Bhikkhus,  since  a  surgical 
operation  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Blessed  One,  used  a  clyster." 

Nobody  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  in  the 
Mahftvagga  Greek  influence  can  be  traced. 

(3)  The  very  terms  Ayurveda  and  Ayurvedika  L  e,  expert  in 
the  Ayurveda  occur  in  PIniifi.  We  give  below  a  list  of  some  of 
the  technical  terms. 
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humoral  pathology  and  ilic  Ayurvedic  method  of 
treatment  were  in  vogue* ^ 

In  the  VdrtltkiMS o(  Kityayina  also  (4th  to  3rd 
xntury  B.  C)  the  three  humours  of  vita  (air), 
¥Uta  (bile)  and  sleskman  (phlegm)  are  ranked 
tc^ether.* 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  Vinaya  Text*  Rhys 

Davids  and  Oldenburg  say  : 

""The  Vibhanga  and  the  Twenty  Khandhakas  were 
at  that  time  (circa  350  B.C)  already  held  in  such  high 
lepute  that  no  one  ventured  to  alter  them ;  a  sanctity 
of  this  kind  is  not  acquired  without  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time :  and  we  think  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say.  Firstly,  that  these  books  must  have  been  in*exis- 
tence,  as  we  now  have  them,  within  thirty  years,  ear- 
lier or  later,  of,  at  least,  360  or  370  ac''  (Intro,  p.  xxiii). 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  almost  before  the 

birth  of  Hippocrates,  the  Hindus  had  elaborated 

a  system   of  medcine  based  upon  the  humoral 

pathology.     And  yet  Hass  would  have  it  that 

the  Greeks,  in  the  field  of  medicine  as  in  several 

others,  were  the  "pioneers  and  the  first  teachers 

of  die  world? 

(1)  The  Jivaka  Komlrabhachcha,  who  treats  Buddha,  derives 
^  tumaiiie  froni  "^aumSrabhrftya,"  a  technical  term  for  one  of 
^  eight  divisions  {astdn^aa)  of  Ayur\'eda,  meaning  irtaimtmi  ^ 
^Mi.  Vide  ike  MakAvagga^  Pt  11,  p.  174. 

In  Afvaichosha's  Ufe  ofBtuUka  we  also  read  :  <«Atri,  the  RiM^ 

^^  understanding  the  sectional  treatise  on  medicine,  afterwards 

^t  A'treya,  who  was  able  to  control  diseases."— Deal's  trans. 

>n.   ThisA'treya  (Punarvasu)  is  very  probably  the  same  sage 

••»  taught  Agniveia. 

(3)   Weber's  Hist  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  366,  Eng.  trans,  ed.  189a. 

(3)  ''Wenn  aber  einmal  der  Boden  von  der  Vorstellunggeriumt 

*^<Uss  die  Araber  den  Sorruta  und  Charaka  schon  im  9.  Jahrfa. 

(*^nt  haben  mfissen,  und  wenn  auf  der   andem  Seite   sich 

^'^'^MKsieHte,  dass  die  Theorien  dei  indischen  AutoritHten  in  ihren 

^'nindiiigen  mit  denen  des  Galen  ubereinstimmten,  so  sttinde 
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Conciudiiig  The  capacity  of  a  nation  must  be  judged  by 
what  it  has  independently  achieved  in  the  several 
fields  of  knowledge  and  branches  of  literature — 
Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Astronomy  ;  Phonetics,  Philology, 
Grammar,    Law,  Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

Cantor,  the  historian  of  mathematics,  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
Greek  geometry  and  the  5ulva  sQtras  that  he,  as 
is  natural  to  a  European,  concluded  that  the 
latter  were  influenced  by  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  Hero  (215  B.  C).  The  5ulva  sQtras,  however, 
date  from  about  the  8th  century  B.  C,  and  Dr. 
Thibaut  has  shown  that  the  geometrical  theorem 
of  the  47th  proposition,  Bk.  I.,  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  Pythagoras,  was  solved  by  the 
Hindus  at  least  two  centuries  earlier,  ^  thus  con- 
firming the  conclusion  of  v.  Schroeder  that  the 
Greek  philosopher  owed  his  inspiration  to  India. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  most  scientific 
grammar  that  the  world  has  ever  produced,  with 
its  alphabet  based  on  thoroughly  phonetic 
principles,  was  composed  in  India  about  the  7th 
or  8th  century  B.  C    As  Professor   Macdonell 

remarks  :    ''we  Europeans • 2500 

years  later,  and  in  a  scientific  age,  still  employ 
an  alphabet  which  is  not  only  inadequate  to 
represent  all   the  sounds  of  our  language,  but 

nichu  der  Annahme  im  Wexe,  class  auch  auf  diesem  Felde,  wie  auf 
so  vielen  andem,  die  Gricchen  wieder  das  bahnbrechende  Volk 
und  die  ersten  Lehrmeister  der  Welt  gewesen  sind."— Z.D.M.G. 
Vol.  ^a  p.  670. 

(1)    Jmirn.  As.  Soc  lleng.  1S75,  p.  337. 

(3)    See  Goldstiickcr  on  Tftirini :  his  place  in  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture. 


even  preserves  the  random  order  in  which 
vowels  and  consonants  are  jumbled  up  as  they 
were  in  the  Greek  adaptation  of  the  primitve 
Semitic  arrangement  of  3000  years  ago/' 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  upholders  of 
the  ''Greek  Culture"  are  often  found  ready, 
though  unconsciously,  to  twist  and  torture  &cts 
and  conclusions  to  serve  their  own  purpose,  and 
reserve  to  themselves  the  benefit  of  doubt  as 
regards  date ;  but  whenever  the  priority  of  the 
Hindus  is  unquestionable,  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  theory  of  common  origin  and  independent 
parallelism  of  growth.^  These  scholars  seem  to 
smart  under  a  sense  of  injury  if  they  have  to 
confess  that  Europe  owes  an  intellectual  debt 
to  India,  hence  many  a  futile  attempt  to  explain 
away  positive  historical  facts.'  It  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  add  here  that  AlbCrunl,  before 
he  took   to   the  study  of  Sanskrit,  entertained 

r 

(1)  Cp.  '^ine  ailiraiation  nouvelle  de  I'unite  de  Tesprit  hunuuiL 
Cbaque  fois  que  llioinme  au  m^me  degree  de  culture  se  retrouve 
dans  Ke  monies  circonstances,  il  tend  k  penser,  a  croire,  a  sentir, 
k  agir  de  la  rnsme  fa^on." — ^Goblet  d'  Alviella  on  'Classical  influ- 
ence in  Literary  and  Scientific  Culture  in  India" ;  BulL  de 
r  Academie  Royale  de  Belgique,  3rd.  Series,  T.  34,  pp.  484  et  seq. 

(3)  The  late  Prof.  Maxmiiller,  who  always  held  the  balance 
evenly  in  deciding  l>etween  the  rival  claims  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  in  his  last  work,  thus  gives  expression  to  the  European 
ientiments  :  '^In  some  respects,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the 

greatest  things ,  India  has  as  much  to  teach  us  as  Greece 

and  Rome,  nay,  I  should  say  more.  We  must  not  forget,  of  course, 
that  we  are  the  direct  intellectual  heirs  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  our 
philofophical  currency  is  taken  from  the  capital  left  to  us  by  them. 
Our  palates  are  accustomed  to  the  food  which  they  have  supplied 
to  us  from  our  very  childhood,  and  hence  whatever  comes  to  us 
now  Irom  the  thought-mines  of  India  is  generally  put  aside  as 
merely  curious  or  strange,  whether  in  languaKC,  mythology,  reli- 
gion, or  philosopy.— Auld  Lang  Syne  :  second  sries,  p.  i6i. 
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notions  similar  to  those  of  Haas,  d'Alviella  and 
others,  but  after  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  Hindus  he  had  to  change 
or  modify  his  views.  We  are  here  reminded 
of  the  essay  written  by  Dugald  Stewart  ''in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  not  only  Sanskrit 
literature  but  also  Sanskrit  language  was  a  forgery 
made  by  the  crafty  Brahmans  on  the  model  of 
Greek  after  Alexanders  conquest"  (Macdonell). 

Those  who  attempt  to  prove  that  India  owes 
her  civilisation — or  at  any  rate    such    advance 
and  progress   in  the  arts  and    sciences  which 
make  civilisation   worth   the  name — to  Hellenic 
influence  seem  to  be  only  one  degree  removed 
from  a  Dugald  Stewart 
The  anaioev        After  ail»  we  are  afraid,  too  much  has  been 
SaUhiuii'!!^!  made  of  the  resemblance  between  the  Greek  and 
the   Hindu   theory  and  practice    of    medicine. 
The  analogy  is  more  superficial  than  real,  and 
does  not  seem  to  bear  a  close  examination.     The 
Hindu  system  is  based  upon  the  three  humors  of 
the  air,  the  bile  and  the  phlegm,  whilst  that  of 
the  Greek  is  founded  upon  four  hxmiors,  namely, 
the  blood,  the  bile,  the  water  and  the  phlegm — a 
cardinal  point  of  difference.* 
Vagfahata.  Next  to  the  Charaka  and  the  Su^ruta,  the 

medical  authority,  who  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  throughout  India,  is  Vftgbha/a,  the 
author  of  Asldngahridaya  {lit.  heart  or  the  kernel 
of  the  eight  limbs  or  divisions  of  the  Ayurveda). 

(i)  Cf.  'Ml  y  a  dans  le  corps  quatre  liumeurs  :  le  sang,  la  bile, 
Tcau  et  le  phlegnie.**— (Luvres  d'Hippocrate,  T.  vli.  p.  475,  ed. 
Litlr^,  (1851}.  Again  :  **Les  quatre  humeurs,  sang,  bile,  phlegme 
et  eatt,  j'ai  dtfinontr^  comntent  et  pourquoi  toutes  s'augnientent 
dans  le  corps  par  les  aliments  et  les  boissons."— /^fV/,  p.  557. 
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Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  Deccan  the  very 
names  of  Charaka  and  Siuruta  were  forgottent 
and  Vflgbha/a  is  looked  up  to  as  a  rewaUd 
author,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
led  Haas  to  conclude  that  the  former  succeeded, 
and  owed  their  inspiration  to,  the  latter^  (see 
ant4  p.  xx). 

The  treatise  of  Vtgbha/a  may  be  regarded 
as  an  epitome  of  the  Charaka  and  the  Sujruta 
with  some  gleanings  from  the  works  of  Bhela 
and  Hirita,  and  contains  little  or  nothing  that 
is  original'  In  Surgery  alone  the  author  intro* 
duces  certain  modifications  and  additions.  Mineral 
and  natural  salts  chiefly  figure  in  the  prescriptions 
along  with  vegetable  drugs ;  mercury  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  but  in  such  a  perfunctory 
manner  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude 
that  any  compounds  thereof  are  referred  to. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  metallic  preparations 
recommended  in  it,  which  would  presuppose  an 
advanced  knowledge  of  chemical  processes. 

The  opening  salutation  of  AstSSga^  which 
b  adressed  either  to  Buddha  or  some  Buddhistic 
emblem,  clearly  reveals  the  religious  faith  of  its 
author ;  there  is  a  tradition  current  among  the 
learned  Pundits  of  S.  India,  "that  Vtgbha/a, 
formerly  a  Brahmin,  was  persuaded  by  a  Baud- 
dha  priest  to  adopt  his  religion,  which  he 
embraced  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life."  *     Inter- 


(i)  An  die  Stelle  des  seines  Vorranges  beraubten  SiuniU 
wiirde  ich  unbedenklich  das  Ash/AAgahr/daya  seUen.— Hippokratet 
und  die  indische  M^tzin  des  Mittelalters.  Z.  D.  M.G.,  Vol.  31,  p.  ^9. 

(2)  See,  however,  ante  p.  xviti.  foot  note. 

(3)  Prefiice  to  Vtudyaktuavdasindhm.  p.  d 
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nal  evidence  also  fully  supports  our  author's 
proclivities  towards  Buddhism,  ^  and  he  seems 
to  have  flourished  at  a  time  when  the  religion 
of  5ftkya  Muni  held  its  own  in  India.  The 
Chinese  pilgrim  ITsing  speaks  of  a  compiler  of 
the  eight  divisions  of  the  Ayurveda — possibly 
this  may  refer  to  Vtgbha/a.  ' 

Cordier,  following  no  doubt  the  authority 
of  Vaidyakasabdasindku^  states  that,  according 
to  RfljataraBgiiiI»  Vigbha/a  lived  at  the  time  of 
King  Jayasi/;iha(ii96-i2i8  A.  D)  ;  this  view  is 
quite  untenable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances  which  would  go  to  prove  that  Kalhami 
in  writing  his  Chronicles  had  often  to  draw 
largely  upon  vague  traditions,  and  hence  his 
dates  are  to  be  accepted  cum  grano  salts.  * 

Csoma  de   Karas  was  the  first  to  announce 

(i)  Sec  the  numerous  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Kunte  in  his 
Introduction  to  VAgbhai^  pp.  I4-IS- 

The  remarkable  passage  we  have  cited  above,  in  which  our 
author  asserts  the  right  of  every  man  to  think  for  himself  (p.  xviii),  ii 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  ratkmalistic  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  he 
Ibrther  observes  in  the  same  phce  that  a  medicine  will  have  its 
efficacy  all  the  same  by  whomsoever  it  is  prescribed,  be  he  Brahma 
himselforany  body  else.  Itshoukl  be  commended  to  those  who 
are  kist  in  admiration  over  the  *iceen  edged  intellect^  of  5a«rkara, 
who  does  not  find  a  better  weapon  to  fight  with  his  opponents  than 
an  appeal  to  the  Vedas  and  other  scriptures,  see  foot  note  to  p.  107. 

^Iff  IVT  ^n^  iiv4t  If 

wi  WW  m|ii<irinTii  I 

Uttara.  XL.  8$,  86. 

(2)  *These  eight  arts  formerly  existed  in  eight  books,  but 
lately  a  man  epitomised  them  and  made  them  into  one  bundle.*— 
ITsing  :  Records  of  ike  Buddhist  Religion  by  Takakasu,  p.  128. 

(3)  The  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,   the  late  A.  M.  Barua,  in 
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that  the  Thibetan  Tanjur  contains  among  others 
translations  of  the  Charaka,  the  Siuruta,  and  the 
V§gbha/a.  *  Georg  Huth,  who  has  recently 
critically  examined  the  contents  of  the  Tanjur, 
concludes  that  the  most  recent  date  at  which 
it  can  be  placed  is  8th  century  A.  D. '  This 
is  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  the  Vigbha/a 
was  one  of  the  medical  works  translated  by 
order  of  the  Caliphs.  But  no  positive  informa- 
tion as  regards  the  most  distant  date  is  yet 
available  ;  *  Kunte,  from  internal  evidence,  is  in- 
dined  to  place  him  **at  least  as  early  as  the 
second  century  before  Christ'* 

That  Hindu  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  7th  century 
ran  on  the  lines  of  the  Charaka  and  the  Su^ruta,  mMsopcBk  in 
and  did  not  include  any  elaborate  metallic  pre-  taiy. 
parations  is  evident  from  the  testimonies  of  Viim 
and  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  I-Tsing.  Thus, 
we  read  in  the  Harsha-Charita :  "among  their 
number,  however,  was  a  young  doctor  of  Punar- 
vasu's  race  named  Rassyana,  a  youth  of  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  holding  an  hereditary 
position  in  the  royal  household,  in  which  he 
had  been  cherished  like  a  son   by  the    King. 


dbcusstng  the  age  of  Kshirasvami  discards  the  authority  of  Ri^ 
imntOigiMi  and  observes : — I  do  hot  see  any  valid  reason  for  regard- 
ing it  as  a  historical  authority  for  all  its  statements  and  the  more 
I  learn  the  more  my  view  is  confirmed.*  The  name  of  Vftgbhai)^ 
however,  does  not  occur  in  Stein's  edition  of  Atf/.,  which  may  be 
pronounced  as  the  most  reliable  that  has  yet  appeared. 

(i)    Joum.  Asiatic  Soc    xxxvii,  (1835). 

(a)    S^ett.  deut  morg.  Ges,  T.  Ixix,  pp.  279-384. 

(3)  Regarding  the  bibliography  of  V&gbhaik,  see  two  short 
monographs*  by  Dr.  Palmyr  Cordier ;  also  Julius  Jolly  :  Zur 
Quellenkunde  der  indischen  Medisin,  I.  *Vagbha/k.',  Zeit  deut 
Morg.  Ges.  LIV.   pp.  a6o-74. 
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He  had  mastered  Ayurveda  in  all  its  eight 
divisions,  and,  being  naturally  of  an  acute 
intellect,  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  diagno- 
sis of  diseases  :"^  I-Tsing  also  records:  ''I  made 
a  successful  study  in  medical  science,  but  as  it  is 
not  my  proper  vocation,  I  have  finally  given  it  up*** 
In  his  rules  on  giving  medicine  he  further  lays 
stress  on  abstmence  and  fasting,  and  recommends 
such  drugs  as  the  myrobalans,  ginger,  pepper, 
liquorice,  etc.  In  both  instances,  in  vain  do 
we  look  for  any  metallic  salts,  which  form  the 
leading  features  of  the  later  Tantric  and  latro- 
Chemical  Schools. 

CHAPTER  III 

Tie  TriisltloMi  TcrM 

Ctrca  Soo^jiio  A.D. 

VjflKDA  AND   ChAKRAPAM 

We  now  come  upon  a  period  which  determines 
the  parting  of  ways  in  the  progress  of  Hindu 
medicine.  Hitherto  we  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  herbs  and  simplea  and  a  few 
readily  available  products  of  the  mineral  king« 
dom.  About  the  year  1050  A.  D.  Chakrapiiii 
Datta,  himself  a  learned  commentator  oi 
both  the  Charaka  and  Su^rata,  wrote  the  cele- 
brated medical  treatise  which  bears  his  name. 
Since  the  days  of  Vagbha/a,  metallic  prepa- 
rations  had  begun  slowly  to  creep  into  use,  and 
at  the  time  of  Chakrapi^i  and  his  predecessor 
Vn'nda,  they  had  so  fully  established  their  claims 

(1)  CowcU  and  Thomas'  Trans,  pp  143*144. 

(2)  Takakasu :  Records  tftki  Buddhist  Reii/citm^  p.  laB. 
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that  they  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Thus  we 
find  from  the  tenth  century  and  downward  every 
medical  work  more  or  less  recommending  com- 
pounds of  metals  which  can  only  be  synthetically 
prepared. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
Siuruta  at  times  shows  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy, 
unsurpassed  in  the  later  Hindu  medicine 

Although  Chakrapftjfi  belonged  to  the  Brah- 
manical  creed,  his  writings  show  a  decided  lean- 
ing towards  Budhism.  Thus  M aghadha  itself  is 
named  Uliq^nni^H  or  the  country  of  the  Mahi- 
bodhi ;  we  have  also  such   expressions  as  4^* 

'^iSfinftRt,   v^mnj  ^tfkf   ^miwm^  l    This 

might  well  be  expected ;  for  Chakrapa#/i's  father 
was  physician  to  king  Nayaptla,  the  successor  of 
Mahipala,  who  ascended  the  throne  about  1040 
A.  D.> 

Both  Vnnda  and  Chakrapani  mention  Nag- 
arjuna  as  an  authority,  and  they  follow  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  Charaka,Su^ruta  and  Vlgbha/a ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  amenable  to  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  medicine  by 
the  Tantras. 

(1)    The  author,  fortunatdy  for  future  historians,  has  given  aa 
account  of  himself  in  a  coloplion : — 

/The  author  of  this  work  is  5n  C.p.,  who  helongs  to  the  family 
of  Lodhrftvali  and  who  is  younger  brother  of  Bh&nu  and  the  son 
of  Narayana,  the  superintendent  of  the  kitchen  of  the  King  of 
Gour.*  Regarding  the  date  of  Nayapala,  vide  Cunningham's 
Ardmtologicid  Smrv^  0/  Imdia^  IH*  Pi  ii9i  also  Jounu  As.  Soc 
LX.  Pt  I.  p.,  46^  Life  of  Atija  hy  S.  C.  Dftsa. 
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Indeed,  they  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the 
uttering  of  the  cabalistic  interjections  of  the 
votaries  of  the  Tantric  cult  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  efficacy  of  some  of  their  prepara- 
tions. ^  (see  ante  p.  L) 

Dr.  Hoernle  observes  :  "it  would  be  satis- 
factory  to  be  able  to  discover  what  the  sources 
were  on  which  Chakrapiliiri  drew  for  his  com* 
pilation ;  they  are  not  specified  anywhere,  I 
believe,  in  his  work.'' '  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  above  remarks,  seeing  that  Chakrapa^i 
distinctly  mentions  that  he  has  modelled  his  work 
on  the  Siddha-yoga  of  Vrinda,*  and  that  he 
draws  largely  upon  the  Charaka,  the  Su^ruta  and 
the  Vagbha/a,  all  of  whom  he  quotes  verbatim 
and  at  length. 

The  religion  of  .Sikyamuni  inculcates  the 
alleviation  of  distress  and  suffering,  both 
moral  and  physical,  as  one  of  the  essential 
articles  of  faith,  and  hence  we  find  throughout 
Budhistic  India  hospitals  attached  to  the  nume* 
rous  monasteries  for  the  treatment  of  man  and 


(i)      ^  iwr  w^hi^tfinnn  ^i!inwi%  I 

^  'rtt  ft^wiii  ^wiJ  w  w  ini  ^wrfW%* 

Fooiia  ed.  p.  518. 

fTOfiii  flniff  nifif  vfiiw  ^ftvwtUT  1 

(2)    Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.  LX.  pt.  i.  p.  i$a 

(3)       ^:  fti^tuf^ftwiPi*  ftiwtm- 
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beast  alike.  ^  It  would  also  appear  that  ins- 
criptions  were  engraved  on  rock  pillars  giving  t 
recipes  for  the  treatment  of  diseases^  Thus 
both  Vr/iida  and  Chakrapa//i  speak  of  a  formula 
for  H  collyrium  as  inscribed  on  a  stone  pillar  by 
Na«(arjunH  at  Pataliputra  :    i||l||a3|j|  fvf^ITT  ^Q^ 

Chakrapaifi  bases  his  work  on  that  of  Vnnda»  £^&***** 
who  again  follows  closely  the  order  and  the 
pathology  of  the  NidAna  of  Madhavkara. '  It 
necessarily  follows  that  Vr/nda  was  a  recognised 
authority  at  least  one  or  two  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Chakrapa/ii  and  that  the  former  was 
preceded  by  the  Nidina  by  at  least  as  many 
centuries  and  thus  we  have  internal  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  Niddna  in  the  eighth  century 
as  the  lowermost  limit— -a  date  which  is  further 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  Nidina  was 
one  of  the  medical  treaties  translated  by  order 
of  the  Caliphs. 

As  regards  alchemy  in  India  in  the  Xlth  cen-     Aichemj  \m 
tury,  we  cannot  do  better  than   quote   in  extenso    centniy. 
Alberunl,  who   was   well   versed   in   Arabic  and 
Greek  astronomy^  chemistry  etc 

''The  Hindus  do  not  pay  particular  attention  to 
alchemy,  but  no  nation  is  entirely  free  from  it,  and  one 
nation  has  more  bias  for  it  than  another,  which  must 
not  be  construed  as  proving  hitelligence  or  ignorance ; 
for  we  find  that  many  inteliigen  t  people  are  entirely 
given  to  alchemy,  whilst  ignorant  people  ridicule  the 

(f )  ''Everywhere  the  King  Fiyadasi,  beloved  of  the  Gods,  hat 
provided  medicines  of  two  sorts,  medicines  for  men  and  medicines 
for  animals."    Edict  II.  of  AjoIol 

(3)     Vrinda  himself  admits  this  : 
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art  and  its  adepts.  Those  iiitelliefent  people,  though 
exulting  boisterously  over  their  make-believe  science, 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  occupying  themselves  with 
alchemy,  for  their  motive  is  simply  excessive  eagerness 
for  acquiring  fortune  and  for  avoiding  misfortune.  Once 
a  sage  was  asked  why  scholars  always  flock  to  the 
doors  of  the  rich,  whilst  the  rich  are  not  inclined  to 
call  at  the  doors  of  scholars.  'The  scholars,'  he 
answerd,  'are  well  aware  of  the  use  of  money,  but 
the  rich  are  ignorant  of  the  nobility  of  science.'  On 
the  other  hand,  ignorant  people  are  not  to  be  praised, 
although  they  behave  quite  quietly,  simply  because 
they  abstain  from  alchemy,  for  their  motives  are 
objectionable  ones,  rather  practical  result  of  innate 
ignorance  and  stupidity  than  anything  else. 

''The  adepts  in  this  art  try  to  keep  it  concealed, 
and  shrink  back  from  intercourse  with  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  them.  Therefore,  I  havfc  not  been 
able  to  learn  from  the  Hindus  which  methods  they 
follow  in  this  science  and  what  element  they  principally 
use,  whether  a  mineral  or  an  animal  or  a  v^[etable 
one.  I  only  heard  them  speaking  of  the  process  of 
sublimation^  of  calcinaiian^  of  analysis^  and  of  the  W4unng 
of  ialc^  which  they  call  in  their  language  idlaka^  and 
so  I  guess  that  they  incline  towards  the  minerological 
method  of  alchemy. 

"They  have  a  science  similar  to  alchemy  which  is 
quite  peculiar  to  them.  They  call  it  Rasdyana.  a 
word  composed  with  rasa  i.e.  gold.^  It  means  an  art 
which  is  restricted  to  certain  operations,  drugs,  and 
compound  medicines,  most  of  which  are  taken  from 
plants.  Its  principles  restore  the  health  of  those 
who  were  ill  beyond  hope,  and  g^ve  back  youth  to 
fading  old  age,  so  that  people  become  again  what 
they  were  in  the  age  near  puberty  ;  white  hair  becomes 
black  again,  the  keenness  of  the  senses  is  restored  as 
well  as  the    capacity  for  juvenile  agility,  and  even 


(t)    See,  however,  pp.  43-44,  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  "rasa." 
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for  cohabitation,  and  the  life  of  the  people  in  this 
world  is  even  extended  to  a  long  period.  And  why 
not  t  Have  we  not  already  mentioned  on  the  autho- 
rity or  Patafljali  that  one  of  the  methods  leading 
to  liberation  is  Rasftyana  ?  What  man  would  hear  this, 
being  inclined  to  take  it  for  truth,  and  not  dart  off 
into  foolish  joy  and  not  honour  the  master  of  such  a 
wonderful  art  by  popping  the  choicest  bit  of  this  meal 

into  his  mouth  Y*  Sachau's  Trans.  Vol.  i.  pp.  187-8& 

• 

CHAPTBR  IV 

The  Tntric  TcrM 

Circa  iioo  A.D. — ijoo  A  J). 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  origin  of  the  taiii'hc  Oiit. 
Tantric  Cult,  as  Indian  Alchemy  very  largely 
derives  its  colour  and  flavour  from  it.  In  almost 
every  country  the  progress  of  chemistry  can  be 
traced  to  medicine  and  the  belief  in  the  artificial 
gold-making, — the  search  after  eiixir  vi/a  ind 
the  philosopher's  stone.  In  India,  however, 
these  ends  have  played  a  secondary  part  in 
promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  processes. 
Here  the  origin  of  astronomy,  geometry  and 
anatomy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  exigencies  of 
religious  rites.  ^    No  less  is  the  case  with  alchemy. 


(1)    Cf.  tho  opening  remarks  by  Dr.  Thibaut  on  the  Smhm' 
stinu: — 

**It  is  well  known  that  not  only  Indian  life  with  all  iu  social 
and  political  institutions  has  been  at  all  times  under  the  mijfhty 
sway  of  religion,  but  that  we  are  also  led  back  to  religious  belief 
and  worship  when  we  try  to  account  for  the  origin  of  rd^arch  in 
those  departments  of  knowledge  which  the  Indians  have  cultivated 
with  such  remarkable  success.  At  first  sight,  few  traces  of  this 
origin  may  be  visible  in  the  .S'ftstras  of  the  later  times,  but  looking 
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We  have  already  seen  how  the  Atharva-veda 
deals  almost  exclusively  in  charms,  sorcery,  exor- 
cism of  diseases  by  means  of  amulets  and 
soon.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  A.  V. 
represents  the  latest  of  the  Vedas.  This  is 
evidently  a  misimpression.'  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  human  frailty  has  always  fought  shy 
of  the  tedious  and  laborious  methods  of  gaining 
an  object  The  spiritual  hankering  as  foreshadow- 
ed in  the  prayers  of  the  Rik^  and  later  on  so 
fully  developed  in  the  Upanishads^  represents 
only  the  aspirations  of  the  few  cultured  ^/shis. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  have  always  sighed 
for  a  royal  road  to  salvation,  hence  the  necessity 
for  an  A.  K  ;  as  Emerson  appositely  says  in 
his  essay  on  Demonology,  '*the  history  of  man  is 
a  series  of  conspiracies  to  win  from  Nature  some- 
advantage  without  paying  for  it"  Atharvanic. 
rites  have  therefore  more  or  less  held  sway  over 
mankind  in  every  age  and  clime.  As  the  Aryan 
conquerors  began  to  settle  in  India  and  came 
into  frequent  cantact  with  the  aborigines,  they 
had  unconsciously  to  imbibe  some  of  the  gross 
superstitions  of  the  latter,  and  thus  in  course 
of  time  a  superstructure  of  monstrous  growth 
sprang  up,  ready  to  swallow  even  the  purer 
and  more  orthodox  creed.  Hence  the  protests 
recorded  from  time  to  time  in  the  Mahdbdkrata 


closer  we  may  always  discern  the  connecting  thread.* — Joum.  As. 
Soc.  (1875)  Vol.  XLIV.  part  I.  p.  237. 

(1)  As  Bloomfield  remarks : — *'There  is  no  proof  that  even 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  R.  V.  or  the  most  ancient  Hindu  tradition 
accessible  historically,  exclude  the  existence  of  the  class  of  writings 
entitled  to  any  of  the  names  given  to  the  Atharvan  charms.**  Intro, 
to  A.  V.  p.  XXX. 
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and  in  the  law-books  aj^atnst  the  vulgarity  of 
the  aims  of  the  A,  V.  and  the  refusal  to  accept 
its  authority  (see  ante  p.  v).  But  on  the  other 
hand,  by  virtue  of  its  profound  hold  upon 
popular  beliefs  and  because  indispensable  sciences 
like  medicine  and  astrology  are  Atharvanic 
by  distinction,  the  fourth  Weda  has  always 
retained  a  considerable  following.^  If  we  turn 
to  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  ''black  art"  sharing  a  fate  similar 

to  the  priests  of  the  Atharvanic  rites, now 

openly  received  in  the  bosom  of  the  holy  church 

now  anathematised  and  flung  into  prison.' 

In  the  Sanskrit  Literature  whenever  there 
is  any  reference  to  sorcery  or  magic,  it  is  generally 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  A.  V.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  worship  of  5iva  came  into 
vogue,  which  incorporated  much  that  was  non« 
Aryan  in  character,  and  which  seems  to  have 
got  blended  with  A.  V.  rites  as  modified  by 
changes  and  requirements  of  the  time.  The 
original  inhabitants,  ''the  Dasyus  are  described 
in  the  Rigwda  as  non-sacrificing,  unbelieving 
and  impious.  They  are  also  doubtless  meant 
by  the  phallus-worshippers  mentioned  in  two 
passages.  The  Aryans  in  course  of  time  came 
to  adopt  this  form  of  cult.  There  are  many 
passages    in    the    Mah^bhdrata     showing    that 


(i)    Bloomfield  :— Intra  to  A.  V.  xlvi. 

(3)  This  is  exemplified  in  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon 
The  former  rose  to  be  a  Bishop  but  'Hninder  glucklich  oder  un- 
vorsichtiger  als  Albertus  Magnus,  entging  Roger  Baco  der  Verfol* 
gung  als  2^uberer  nicht.  £r  wurde  in  Oxford  von  seinen  eigenen 
Klosterbriidern  in  das  GeAingniss  j(ewodenJ*^GescA.d,  Ckem,  u  65. 
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5iva  was  already  venerated   under  the  emblem 
of  the  phallus  when  that  epic  was  composed/'  ^ 
T«i»ric  rites         By  the  Vllth  century  A.  D.,   we  find  5iva's 

preTalent  m  ^  * 

the  seventh  worship  Well  established   in   India.     In  the  life 

centary.  * 

of  King  Harsa  by  VS^ia  there  is  a  graphic 
description  of  a  weird  ceremony  performed  by 
a  5aiva  saint  named  BhairavftchSryya.  ^'Seated 
on  the  breast  of  a  corpse  which  lay  supine, 
anointed  with  red  sandal  and  arrayed  in  garlands, 
clothes  and  ornaments,  all  of  red,  himself  with 
a  black  turban,  black  unguents,  black  amulet, 
and  black  garments,  he  had  begun  a  fire  rite 
in  the  corpse's  mouth  where  a  flame  was  burn- 
ing/'*  In  the  drama  of  Mdlattmddhava  by 
Bhavabhoti  (690  A.  d.)  we  have  also  references 
to  similar  rites.    . 

We  have  here  the  outlines  of  what  has  been 
known  latterly  as  the  Tantric  Cult — a  curious 
admixture  of  alchemical  processes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  grotesque  and  obscene  and  sometimes 
revolting  rites  on  the  other — all  centred  round 
the  worship  of  5iva  and  his  consort  P&rvatL 
The  sidelight  which  is  thrown  in  the  life  of 
King  Harsa  and  the  graphic  account  left  by  his 
contemporary,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang, 
enable  us  to  draw  a  picture  of  N.>  India  in  the 
Vllth  century  A.  D.  It  has  hetherto  been  taken 
almost  for  granted  that  Buddhism  was  expell- 
ed from  India  by  the  persecution  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  the  Renaissance  period.  There  may 
have  been  zealous  bigots  who  now  and  then 
went   the  length   of  hunting  down    Buddhists ; 

(1)  Macdonell :  Hist  SoMsk.  Lit.  p.  153. 

(2)  Cowell  and  Thomas'  Trans,  of  the  Harsa-ckarita  p.  9a. 
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but  the  concensus  of  testimonies  seems  to  be 
that  both  the  people  and  the  princes  generally 
maintained  an  attitude  of  philosophic  toleration 
towards  the  creed  of  5ftkyamuni  even  so  late 
as  the  Xlth  century  A.  D.*  The  causes  which  ^JSTbSISi 
brought  about  the  extinction  of  Buddhism  in  5J^2ik»^  **' 
India  worked  from  within.  The  purity  of  life, 
and  the  austerity  of  practices  enjoined  on  the 
followers  of  the  creed,  became  in  the  long  run 
irksome.  The  monasteries  degenerated  into  hot 
beds  of  corruption,  so  much  so  that  the  SfCmi-  ofBwidWii^ 
savage  Mussulman  conquerors  felt  little  compunc- 
tion in  putting  the  inmates  thereof  to  the  sword. 
Hinduism  also,  which  has  been  noted  in  all  ages 
for  its  assimilative  and  elastic  character,  swal- 
lowed up  the  remnants  of  the  Buddhists  by 
acknowledging  the  founder  of  their  religion  to 
be  an  Avatdra  or  Incarnation  of  Vishnru. 

(i)    Cf.  The  anual  report  of  the  Asiatic  Soc  to  hand : — 

''The  copper-plate  of  Madanapftla  which  has  just  been  re- 
ferred to  is  interesting  also  from  a  sociological  point  of  view.  We 
know  that  all  the  Pftia  kings  were  folk>wers  of  the  Buddhist  reli« 
gion,  and  that  it  was  during  their  reign  that  Buddhism  flourished 
for  the  last  time  in  India.  Now  the  grant  recorded  in  the  plate 
was  made  by  Madanapftla  to  a  Brahman  as  a  dakskima  or  hono- 
rarium for  having  read  the  Mahftbh&rata  to  the  queens  of  the 
king's  harem.  This  is  one  more  fact,  in  addition  to  others  pre* 
viously  known,  showing  the  intimate  connexion  that  existed  in 
the  time  of  those  Buddhist  kings  between  Buddhism  and  Hindu- 
ism,  a  connexion  that  resulted  in  the  former  losing  more  and  mote 
its  ground  against  the  latter,  and  that  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  final  destruction  of  Buddhism  by  the  Muhammedan  tn- 
vadors."  p.  26.    Simibir  evidence  is  also  afforded  by  Rajtar.  //: 

''Kalhaz/a  does  not  hesitate  to  refer  repeatedly  to  the  Bodhi* 
sattvas  or  to  Buddha  himself  as  the  comforters  of  all  beings,  the 
embodiments  of  perfect  charity  and  nobility  of  feeling.  They  are 
to-  him  beings  of  absolute  goodness  ''who  do  not  feel  anger  even 
against  the.sinner,  but  in  patience  render  him  kindness.,, — Stein  s 
Intra  p.  S. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  A.  V.  rites  as  also 
the  Tantric  cults  cover  almost  identical  ground  ; 
both  had  their  origin  in  the  attempts  at  popular- 
ising the  religion  among  the  masses  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  baser  or  the  less  refined  elements 
of  human  nature.  An  enormous  bulky  literature 
has  thus  sprung  up  representing  this  corrupt 
and  effete  outgrowth  of  Brahminism.^  There  are 
T«ntras—     however  two  distinct  classes  of  Tantras — Brah- 

Bran  ini  Die  MKi        ••  jii>      ««!•.•  «i*  •  •  ■ 

Buddhistic  mmic  and  Buddhistic — dealing  in  magic,  al- 
chemy, sorcery,  and  allied  subjects,  which  will 
claim  our  attention  here.  The  causes  which 
favoured  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Hindu 
Tantras  equally  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  Buddhistic,'  only  in  the  latter,  instead  of 
5iva  and  P&rvati,  a  Buddha,  a  Tathagata  or  an 
Avalokitesvara  is  often  addressed  in  the  in- 
vocation as  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  know- 
ledge. We  have  also  a  class  of  Tantras  which 
is  an  admixture  of  Buddhistic  aiid  5aiva  cult 
A  notable  example  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  ' 
.   Mahakdla   Tantra}    Rasaratndkara,  the  author- 


(i)  Tantras  grew  up  in  Klmilr  also :  *n*amric  cult  which  in 
K&railr  is  still  closely  connected  with  6*atva  worship,  seems  also  to 
have  been  well  known  to  Kalhaffa."    Stein's  Intra  to  Rdjtar.  p.  8a 

(2)  Cf.  ^'Pour  des  esprits  grossiers  et  ignorants,  de  tels  livres 
ont  certainement  plus  de  valeur  que  les  l^gendes  morales  des  pre* 
miers  temps  du  Buddhisme.  lis  promettent  des  avantages  tern- 
porels  et  imin^iats ;  ils  satisfont  enfin  k  ce  besoin  de  supersti* 
tion%  k  cet  amour  des  practiques  devotes  par  lequel  s'exprime 
le  sentiment  religieux  en  Asie,  et  auquel  ne  rtfpondait  qu'impar-  * 
&itemcnt  la  simplicity  du  Buddhisme  primitif."  Burnoufs — iniro* 
a  Phisi.  du  BmMMsnie  !mt  p.  466.  Regarding  Buddhistic  Tantras 
and  their  relationsthip  to  ^aiva  Tantras,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Burnoufs  admirable  exposition  ^loc  cit). 

(3)  hUro.  Nisi.  BtaMk,  Ind,^  p.  48a 
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ship  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Nigirjuna,  also 
belongs  to  this  category  ;  this  work  as  well  as 
Rasdrnava,  a  Tantra  of  the  5aiva  cult,  will  claim 
our  special  attention,  as  they  embody  much 
valuable  information  on  chemistry. 

What  is  it  that  made  these  Tantras  the  re- 
positories of  chemical  knowledge  ?  The  answer 
is  given  in  the  words  of  Rasdmava  (lit  sea  of 
mercury)  itself,  which  extols  the  virtues  of  mer- 
cury and  its  vaurious  preparations  : — 

'^As  it  is  used  by  the  best  devotees  for  the  highest 
end,  it  is  called  pdrada  (quicksilver).* 

''Begotten  of  my  limbs,  it  is,  O  goddess,  equal  to  me. 
It  b  called  rasa  because  it  is  the  exudation  of  my  body.'' 

''It  may  be  urged  that  the  literal  interpretation  of 
these  words  is  incorrect,  the  liberation  in  this  life 
being  explicable  in  another  manner.  This  objection 
is  not  allowable,  liberation  being  set  out  in  the  six 
systems  as  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  body,  and 
upon  this  there  can  be  no  reliance,  and  consequently 
no  activity  to  attain  to  it  free  from  misgivings.  This 
is  also  laid  down  in  the  same  treatise. 

"Liberation  is  declared  in  the  six  systems  to  follow 
the  death  of  the  body.** 

"Such  liberation  b  not  cognised  in  perception  like 
an  emblic  myrobalan  fruit  in  hand** 

"Therefore  a  man  should  preserve  that  body  by 
means  of  mercury  and  of  medicaments.* 

A  few  more  typical  extracts  are  given  below 
which  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject  \ 

"The  body,  some  one  may  say,  is  seen  to  be  pe- 
rishable, how  can  then  its  permanency  be  effected  ? 
Think  not  so,  it  is  replied,  for  though  the  body,  as  a 
complexus  of  six  sheaths  or  wrappers  of  the  soul, 
is  dissoluble,  yet  the  body  as  created  by  Hara  and 
Gaurl  under  the  names  of  mercury  and  mica,  may  be 
perdurable.     Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Rasahridaya  ^— 
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"Those  who  without  quitting  their  bodies  have 
attained  to  new  ones  through  the  influence  of  Hara  and 
Gourf  (mercury  and  mica),  are  to  be  praised  as 
RasasiddiM  (alchemists).  All  maniras  are  at  their 
services.'' 

"The  ascetic,  therefore,  who  aspires  to  li- 
beration in  this  life,  should  first  make  to  himself 
a  glorified  body.  And  inasmuch  as  mercury 
is  produced  by  the  creative  conjunction  of  Hara 
and  Gaurt,  and  mica  is  produced  from  Gaurt, 
mercury  and  mica  are  severally   identified   with 

Hara  and  Gauri  in  the  verse  : — 

"Mica  is  thy  seed,  and  mercury  is  my  seed  ; 

"The  combination  of  the  two,  O  goddess,  is  des- 
tructive of  death  and  poverty.** 

"There  is  very  little  to  say  about  the  matter. 
In  the  RasesvarasiddAdiita  many  among  the  gods, 
the  Daityas,  the  Munis  and  mankind,  are  de- 
clared to  have  attained  to  liberation  in  this  life 
by  acquiring  a  divine  body  through  the  efficacy 
of  quicksilver.'' 

''Certain  gods,  Mahe^a  and  others  ;  certain  Daityas, 
Kavya  (Sukrftchftrya),  and  others ;  certain  sages,  B&la- 
khilyas  and  others  ;  certain  kings,  Somesvara  and 
others ;  Govinda-Bhagavat,  Govindanftyaka,  Charva/i, 
Kapila,  Vyftli  and  others — these  alchemists,  having 
attained  to  mercurial  bodies  and  therewith  identified 
are  liberated  though  alive.** 

"The  meaning  of  this,  as  unfolded  by  5iva 
to  P&rvatI,  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  preservation  of  body,  O  Supreme  goddess  I  is 
obtained  by  mercury  and  by  (the  suppression  ot) 
breath  J     Mercury,  when  swooned,  cures  diseases  and 


(i)  Here  Cowell  and  Goiigh  translate  vn^  simply  as  '^air." 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
closing  the  if^j/zy/j— ^f"^lHT«l  of  Yoga,  philosophy. 
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when  killed,  restores  life  to  the  dead.     Mercury  and  air 
when  confined,  enable  a  man,  O  goddess,  to  fly  about 

''The  swooning  state  oli  mercury  is  thus  des* 
cribed  : — 

"They  say  quicksilver  to  be  swooning  when  it  is 
thus  characterised — 

''Of  various  colours,  and  free  from  excessive 
fluidity  or  mobility  (see  p.  41)^ 

"A  man  should  regard  that  quicksilver  as  dead,  in 
which  the  absence  of  the  following  properties  is 
noticed. — 

"^ Wetness,  thickness,  brightness,  heaviness,  mobility. 
'*The  fixed  condition  is  described  in  another 
place  as  follows : — 

"The  character  of  fixed  quicksilver  is  that  it  is  :— 
''Continuous,  readily  fusible,  eflScacious,  pure,  heavy, 
and  that  it  can  revert  to  its  own  natural  state.**  CC  p.  13& 
"Some  one  may  urge  :  If  the  creation  of  mer* 
cury  by  Hara  and  Gaurt  were  proved,  it  might 
be  allowed  that  the  body  could  be  made  per* 
manent ;  but  how  can  that  be  proved  ?  The 
objection  is  not  allowable,  inasmuch  as  that 
can  be  proved  by  eighteen  modes  of  elaboration* 
*'Thus  it  is  stated  by  authorities : — 

"Eighteen  modes  of  elaboration  are  to  be  carefully 
discriminated.'* 

"In  the  first  place,  as  pure  in  every  process,  for 
perfecting  the  adepts.** 

And  these  methods  of  elaboration  are  enu- 
merated thus : — 

"Sweating,  rubbing,  swooning,  fixing,  dropping, 
coercion,  restraining.'* 

"Kindling,  going,  falling  into  globules,  pulverising, 

» 

covering.** 

'internal  flux,  external  flux,  burning,  colouring,  and 
pouring.** 
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**Atid  eating  it  by  parting  and  piercing  it, are  the — 

eighteen  modes  of  treating  quicksilver." 

''These  treatments  have  been  described  at 
length  by  Govinda-Bhagavat,  SarvajAa-r&me^- 
vara  and  the  other  ancient  authorities,  and  are 
here  omitted  to  avoid  prolixity. 

"By  the  science  of  mercury  is  to  be  understood   . 
not  only  a  branch  of  chemistry  alone,  but  it  is 
also  to  be  applied  to  salvation  by   means   of 
dehavedha.     Rasirifava  says  : — 

^'You  have,  O  God,  explained  the  killing  of  metals. 
Now  tell  me  that  process  of  dehavidha  by  means  of 
which  aerial  locomotion  is  effected.  Mercury  is  equally 
to  be  applied  to  metals  and  body.  First  make  its  ex- 
periment  on  metals  and  then  [having  thus  gained 
experience]  apply  it  to  the  body.**' 

*' Emancipation  of  a  man  when  alive,  as  declared  in 
the  mercurial  system,  O  subtile  Thinker  i  is  (to  be 
found)  in  the  tenets  of  other  schools  though  holding 
different  methods  of  arguments.  It  is  according  to  all 
sacred  texts  to  be  known  by  knowledge.  None,  when 
not  alive,  is  likely  to  know  the  knowable  and  therefore 
a  man  must  live  (to  know  the  knowable).** 


(i)  We  have  in  some  places  adopted  Cowell  and  Cough's 
trans,  of  Sarvadarsanasamagraka^  but  the  rendering  appears  to 
be  faulty  in  many  insunces,  notably  in  the  above  iloka.  The 
original  runs  as  follows  : — 

it  f^tvn^^  tf  nm  ^N<t  ullr:  i 
HI  ^t  nil  W  iiti^  ijrt:  vn  i 

/.  C.  ViifyAsdgarvfs  Ed.  (i8s8). 
Here  Cowell  and  Gough  render  if iifim^  as  **eulogistic  of  the 
metal  ;".and  li^f  as  "blood."  Regarding  i|T!nii:  See  d.  104 
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*'It  is  mercury  alone  that  can  make  the  body 
undecaying  and  immortal,  as  it  is  said  : — 

**Only  this  supreme  medicament  can  make  the  body 
undecaying  and  imperishable." 

'*Why  describe  the  efficacy  of  this  metal  ?  Its 
value  is  proved  even  by  seeing  it,  and  by  touch- 
ing it,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Ras&rmava  : — 

'*By  means  of  seeing  it,  touching  it,  eating  it,  fe« 
membering  it,  worshipping  it  and  bestowing  it  upon 
others,  six  kinds  of  highest  merits  are  attained. 

*'Equal  merit  accrues  from  seeing  mercury  as  ac- 
crues from  seeing  all  the  phallic  emblems.** 

''On  earth,  those  at  Kedftra,  and  all  others  what- 
soever." 

"In  another  place  we  read  >— 

^The  adoration  of  the  sacred  quicksilver  is  more 
beatific  than  the  worship  of  all  the  phallic  emblems  at 
Klff  and  elsewhere.** 

.  '^Inasmuch  as  there  is  attained  thereby  enjoyment, 
health,  exemption  from  decay,  and  immortality.** 

'*The  sin  of  disparaging  mercury  is  also  set 

out : — 

*The  adept  on  hearing  quicksilver  heedlessly  dis- 
paraged should  recall  quicksilver  to  mind.** 

''He  should  at  once  shun  the  blasphemer,  who  Is 
by  his  blasphemy  for  ever  filled  with  sin.**  Cf.  under 
R.  R.  S.  p»  43* 

The  quotations  given  above  are  from  the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha^  or  a  ''Review  of  the 
different  systems  of  Hindu  Philosophy"  by 
M&dhav&chilrya,  prime  minister  to  Bukka  L 
of  Vtjayanagara,  and  who  was  elected  in  1331 
A.  D.  head-abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Sringeri. 
Of  the  sixteen  philosophical  systems  current  in 
the  14th  century  during  the  author's  lifetime, 
Rasesvaradarsana  or  the   "Mercurial   System"  is 
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one.  From  the  fact  that  Ras&rnva  is  quoted  in  it 
as  a  standard  work  on  this  subject  it  would  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  written  at 
least  a  century  or  two  earlier,  say  sometime  about 
the  1 2th  century.  In  Amarasiufha's  Lexicon 
(ca.  I  coo  A.  D.)*  the  following  synonyms  of /J- 
rada  (mercury)  are  given,  namely,  chapala^  rasa^ 
and  sula ;  but  in  the  vocabulary  of  Visvctkosa 
by  Mahe^vara  (1188  A.  D.),  karavlja  {}\t.  semen 
of  5iva)  is  added  thereto.  Now  in  the  Tantric 
literature,  of  which  the  philosophy  of  mercury  is 
the  main  outcome,  quicksilver  is  regarded  as 
the  generative  principle,  and  directions  are  given 
for  making  a  mercurial  phallus  of  5iva.  We  may, 
therefore,  take  it  that  the  Tantras  which  deal  in 
mercurial  preparations,  had  their  origin  sometime 
about  the  nth  to  12th  century  A.  D.  It  would 
not  be  justifiable  however  to  hold  that  the 
Tantras  did  not  eicist  before  this  time. 
Tiie  Age  of  Although  we  have  maintained  above  that 
a^Hi^'"^with  the  alchemical  Tantras  had  their  origin  about 
nercary         ^j^^  j  j^j^  century   A.  D,    It   would  be  safer  to 

conclude  that  the  Tantric  processes  had  sprung 
into  existence  long  before  this  time,  but  that 
they  did  not  acquire  sufficient  importance  to 
force  the  attention  of  the  physicians,  as  we  have 
seen  above  that  the  R.  V.  and  the  An  V.  existed 
almost  side  by  side  though  the  latter  was  held 
for  a  long  time  in  contempt  and  was  not  quoted 
in  the  orthodox  treatises. 

One  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  much 
older  dates  of  the  above  Tantras  is  that   Mftdha- 

(1)    Regarding  the  date  of  Amarasiwha  3ee  also  p.  8a 
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vacharya,  a  very  cautious  and  discriminating  writ* 
er,  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  describes  the 
works  he  cites,  including  Rasar/vava,  as  ''ancient 
authorities"  in  his  lifetime  (see  above  p.  xliv). 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  draw  atten-    Eariicitiiif 

,  •  ^  11*  ^»  lorical    edi- 

tion to  the  non-mention  of  metallic    preparations,    denceorihc 

notably   of  those  of  mercury,  in  the  writings  of   or  neicmx. 

Vftf/a  and  ITstng  (p.  xxix).     But  this  is  another 

apt  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  the  argumentum 

ex  silent io.     In  the   Vrihal  samkiid  of  Variha- 

■ 

mihira  (d.  587  A.  D.)  there  is  mention  of  iron 
and  mercury  among  the  aphrodisiacs  and  ton- 
ics ;  ^  and  this  historical  evidence  is  of  great 
use  to  us  in  deciding  the  age  of  the  Tantras,  deal- 
ing with  mercury. 

Contemporary  collateral  records  by  foreign 
writers  go  to  corroborate  the  date  of  the  alchemical 
Tantras  tentatively  fixed  by  us,  as  the  name 
and  fame  of  mercurial  remedies  as  used  by  the 
Hindu  yogis  had  spread  far  and  wide.  The 
following  two  extracts  will  suffice  :  * 

"There  is  another  class  of  people  called  Cku^ 
(yogi),  who  were  indeed  properly  Abraiman,  but  they 
form  a  religious  order  devoted  to  the  idols.  They 
are  extremely  long-lived,  every  one  of  them  living  to 
150  er  200  years.  They  eat  very  little  •  •  • 
and  these  people  make  use  of  a  strange  beverage,  for 
they  make  a  potion  of  sulphur  and  quicksilver  mixed 

www:  iMi^viY^ifr  mfWfwifw  ^nm^ini  t\t 

Ch.  76^  Kern's  Ed.  p.  384. 


/     ^ 
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together,  and  this  they  drink  twice  every  month. 
This,  they  say,  gives  them  long  life;  it  is  a  potion 
they  are  used  to  take  from  their  childhood/' — Yule's 
Marco  Polo^  Vol.  II.  p.  30a 

'^Arghun,  der  Alchymie  und  den  geheimen  Wissen- 
schaften  ergeben,  hatte  indische  Bachschi,  d.  h.  Schrei- 
ber,  gefragt,  durch  welche  Mittel  sie  sich  ihr  Leben 
so  langwierig  fristeten.  Sie  gaben  ihm  ein  aus  Schwefel 
und  Merkur  zusammengesetztes  Mittel  als  die  Panaoee 
der  Lebensverlftngerung  ein."  (1290  A.  D.}— Hammer- 
Purgstall ;  Geschuhte  der  Ikham^  I.  p.  391. 
^I^^jj^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  several  works 

quoted  by  Mftdhava,.  Rasdmava  alone  seems 
to  have  survived  to  our  days.  This  work  is 
almost  unknown  in  Bengal,  and  extremely  rare 
even  in  N.  India  and  the  Deccan.  We  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  transcript  of  it  from 
the  Raghunitha  Temple  Library,  Kirmir,  and 
another  from  the  Oriental  Mss.  Library,  Madras. 
As  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  kind,  which 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  chemical  know- 
ledge of  the  Hindus  about  the  12th  century  A.  D., 
Rasdrf$ava  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  na- 
tional legacy.  It  has,  besides,  the  merit  of  being 
the  inspirer  of  several  works  of  the  latro-che- 
mical  period,  notably  Rasaratnasamuchckaya  and 
Rasefidrackinlamanu  Although  Rasdmava  as 
a  Tantra  pretends  to  have  been  revealed  by  the 
God  5iva  himself,  its  author,  whoever  he  may 
be,  now  and  then  blurts  out  hints,  which  clearly 
prove  it  to  have  been  compiled  from  preexist- 
ing works,  for  instance,  it  has  not  hesitated,  as 
we  find,  to  borrow  copiously  from  RasaratnA- 
kara  attributed  to  the  renowned  alchemist  Nftgft- 
rjuna.     Of   this  last   work  we  have  been  able  to 


^^v^<MinMri,..aaiMnLi— <• 
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obtain  as  yet  only  a  fragment  from  the  Ka^mlr 
Library  ;  but  it  has  been  of  signal  use  to  us,  as 
by  the  parallelism  of  its  text  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Rasdmava 
have  been  established. 

In  the  present  volume  it  has  been  our  aim  to 
compare  and  collate  carefully  the  passages  in  mm.  ^*^ 
the  Mss.  of  Rasaratudkara^  Rasamaua  and  Ra- 
saratnasamuchchaya,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
chemistry  and  allied  subjects ;  in  this  way 
several  important  lacunae  have  been  filled  up 
and  many  doubtful  readings  restored.  Parallel 
passages  have  often  been  quoted  in  the  foot-notes 
and  cross-references  given,  pointing  out  where 
the  probable  borrowing  has  taken  place.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  instituting  this  sort  of  inter- 
comparison,  the  verbal  integrity  of  the  texts 
adopted  may  be  depended  upon,  and  the  danger 
of  interpolation  has  been  avoided. 

The  translations  presented  do  not  always  pre- 
tend to  be  strictly  literal,  and  we  hope  the  indul-  • 
gent  reader  will   put   up  with  infelicities  of  ex- 
pression  here   and   there,   which   could   not  be 
avoided   without  taking   undue  liberty  with  the  Riscommcnda. 
original  We  have  drawn  very  largely  upon  R.R.S.,  ^^r.^*"!!* 
because   it  has  several   features  to  recommend. 
First,  an  excellent  edition  of  it  has  been  publish- 
ed at  Puna,  based  upon  a  comparison  of  13  Mss., 
procured  from  different  parts  of  Southern  India. 
Second,    there  exists  a  Ms.   of  it  in   the  library 
of  the  Sanskrit  College,   Benares,  in  a  very  neat 
and  legible  handwriting,  copied  in  sa//ivat  1850 
^•^*   1793    A.r>.,   to   which    we  have  had  access 
whenever  required.  We  have  also  obtained  a  tran- 


script  of  it  from  the  Kftjmir  Library.  The  Benares 
and  the  Kasmir  Mss.  agree  in  all  essentials,  but 
differ  in  certain  places  from  the  Puna  edition. 
The  text  we  have  adopted  is  thus  based  upon  a 
coniparison  of  the  Deccanese  and  N.  Indian 
exemplars.  Third,  while  Rasaratndkara  and 
Rasdrfuwa  are  Tantraspure  and  simple  in  which 
alchemy  is  incidentally  dwelt  upon,  R.R.S.  is  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  materia 
medica,  pharmacy  and  medicine.  Its  methodical 
and  scientific  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter 
would  do  credit  to  any  modern  work,  and  al- 
together it  should  be  pronounced  a  production 
unique  of  its  kind  in  Sanskrit  literature.  Its 
value  is  further  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  the 
materia  medica  portion  is  harmoniously  blended 
with  chemistry. 

The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  very  anx- 
ious to  establish  his  identity  with  Vftgbha/a,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  AstaUga^  and  describes 
himself  as  such  in  the  colophons  at  the  end 
jpseudo-  of  every  chapter  (p.  43) ;  but  he  forgets  that 
in  doing  so  he  is  guilty  of  a  glaring  piece  of 
anachronism.  The  chemical  knowledge,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  V^gbha/a,  is  almost  on  a  par  with 
that  in  the  Su^ruta.  But  this  sort  of  utter  dis- 
regard for  chronological  accuracy  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  alchemical  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe.  The  world  is  indebted 
to  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  M.  Berthelot 
for  unravelling  the  mysteries  which  so  long  hung 
about  the  writings  of  Geber  ^ ;   and   the   interval 


VilglilM/k. 


(1)    "L'hypoth^sc  la  plus  vraisemblable  h  mcs  ycux,  c'est  qu 
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of  time  between  our  pseuclo-.Vftgi>ha/a  and  the 
author  of  Astdnga  is  even  much  wider  than  that 
between  the  Latin  Geber  and  the  real  Geber. 
We  are  apt  to  be  very  harsh  on  these  h'terary 
forgerers ;  rather  we  ought  to  give  them  credit 
for  their  utter  self-eflTacement.  We  often  forget 
that  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote 
was  dead  against  them — reluctant  to  accept 
revolutionary  ideas  or  discoveries ;  hence  the 
temptation  to  fasten  them  on  old  and  recognised 
authorities. 

.  Although  no  direct  historical  evidence  is 
available,  we  are  not  left  entirely  in  the  dark. 
Our  author,  at  the  very  outset,  names  twenty 
seven  alchemists  from  whose  writings  be  derives 
his  materials  (p.  42),  and  later  on,  in  the  section 
on  apparatus  (p.  72),  he  quotes  Rasdmava  as 
a  source  of  his  information.  Opium  was  not 
employed  in  medicine  in  bis  time  nor  is  there 
any  mention  of  Ferangaroga^  (lit.  the  disease  of  Probable  dau 
the  Portuguese),^  which  was  introduced  into  India  *  • 

about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  the 
treatment  of  which  by  means  of  calomel  and 
chob<hini  (China  root)  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  much  later  work,  BhUvapraltiisa. 
The  date  of  the  R.R.S.  may,  therefore,  be  placed 
between  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  A.  D. 


un  aiiteur  latin,  rest^  inconnu,  a  dcrit  c€  livre  dans  la  secondft 
moiti^  du  Xllle  si^cle,  et  I'a  mis  sous  le  patronage  du  nom  \ixiM 
de  G^ber  ;  de  m^me  que  les  alchimistes  grto>-^gyptiens  avaient 
emprant^  le  grand  nom  de  D^mocrite  pour  en  oouvrir  leurs  ^lo- 
cubrations.''^JLii  Ckimit  oh  Moyen  dge^  T.  1.  p.  349. 

(1)    This  is  the  name  by  which  syphilis  is  known  in  the  later 
Hindu  medical  woiks.    See  p.  13$ 
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CHAPTBR  V 

latrt-Chemical  PerM 

Qiaracteru.  Duriiig  the  Taiitric   period,  with   its  system 

VJJJ^^^J^  of  the  "Philosophy  of  Mercury,"  a  vast  mass  of 
cai  period,  chemical  information  was  accumulated,  which 
was  pressed  into  signal  service  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  it — the  latro-chemical 
Period  of  India.  The  prominent  feature  of  the 
former  lies  in  the  search  after  the  elixir  vitae  and 
the  powder  of  projection  as  the  contents  of  the 
Rasarattiikara  and  Rasdrnava  amply  testify ; 
whereas  in  the  latter  these  phantastic  and  ex- 
travagant ideas,  •  impossible  of  realisation,  bad 
subsided  into  something  more  practical  and  tan- 
gible. The  numerous  preparations  of  mercury, 
iron,  copper  and  other  metals,  although  they 
could  not  secure  immortality  or  revive  the  dead, 
were  found  to  be  helpful  accessories  in  medicine. 
At  first  they  came  to  be  used  cautiously  and 
tentatively,  mixed  up  with  the  recipes  of  the 
Charaka  and  the  Sufruta,  which  are  drawn  chief- 
ly from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  they  soon 
began  to  assert  a  supremacy  of  their  own  and 
even  to  supplant  the  old  Ayurvedic  treatment 
by  herbs  and  simples.  Nay  more,  absurd  pre- 
tensions were  set  up  on  behalf  of  these  metallic 
preparations.  Thus  in  Rasendrachintdmani^  a 
work  probably  co-eval  with  R.  R.  S.,  we 
come  across  this  remarkable  passage  : — "Rever- 
ed teacher !  be  pleased  to  instruct  me,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  weak  and  the  timid,  in  a  mode  of 
treatment  which  will  dispense  with  the  use  of 
the  lancet,*  and  ^both  active  and  potential  cau- 
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teries/'  thus  putting  in  a  plea  for   the   indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  mercurial  remedies. 

R.  R.  S.  is  a  typical  production  of  the  latro* 
chemical  period.  The  name  of  treatises  treating 
of  medicinal  chemistry  is  simply  legion.  But  they 
are  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  the  close 
similarity  of  their  contents  would  render  their 
translation  only  a  work  of  supererogation.  We 
have,  therefore,  confined  ourselves  to  quoting 
only  such  parallel  passages  in  the  foot-notes  as 
are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  or  corroborate 
the.  authenticity  of,  the  text  of  R.  R.  S. 

An  account  of  this  period  will  be  scarcely  Nigiij 
complete,  which  fails  to  take  note  of  the  con- 
spicuous figure  whom  the  Indian  alchemists 
unanimously  look  upon  as  the  inventor  of  the 
processes  of  distillation  and  calcination — the  re- 
nowned and  the  venerable  Nagarjuna,  the  repu- 
ted author  of  Kakshafmtatantra^  Rasaratnakara 
and  Arogyamafijari  etc.  Our  R.  R.  S.,  in  the 
opening  lines,  invokes  him  as  one  of  the  27  alche- 
mists, and  in  the  chapter  on  minerals  quotes  him 
as  an  authority.  So  does  Rasendrackintdmani 
as  also  Chakrapim  while  describing  the  process 
of  roasting  iron  (p.  34). 

We  have  already  seen  that  according  to 
Vrinda  and  C.  p.,  N§g§rjuna  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  preparation  known  as  Kajjvali 
(black  sulphide  of  mercury  p.  32).  Z>alvai»a 
also  makes  him  the  redactor  of  the  Sufruta. 
The  mention  of  Nagilrjuna  by  all  these  authori- 
ties would  not  remove  him  far  from  the  8th  or 
the  9th  century  A.  D.,  a  date  which  is  also  con- 
firmed by  AlbCrunl,  who  says  : 


• 


« 
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•*A  famous  representative  of  this  art  [alchemy] 
was  Nfij^srjuna,  a  native  of  the  fort  Daihak,  near 
Soman&th.  He  excelled  in  it  and  composed  a 
book  which  contains  the  substance  of  the  whole 
literature  on  this  subject  and  is  very  rare.  He 
lived  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  our  time.'' — 
India  I.  p.  189. 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accep- 
ting this  chronology  of  the  a^e  of  N§g§rjuna. 
Hiouen  Thsang,  who  resided  in  India  from  629 
A.  D.  onwards,  relying  upon  local  traditions, 
speaks  of  Nftgftrjuna^  as  a  learned  and  revered 
Buddhist  and  alchemist,  and  a  friend  of  King 
Satvihana.*  The  poet  V^/ia,  a  contemporary 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  also  corroborates  this 
account  in  his  life  of  Kmg  Harsha. 

In  the  Buddhist  canonical  literature,  Nftgftr- 
juna  is  a  prominent  figure  as  the  founder,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  systematiser  of  the  Mftdhyamika 
philosophy.  Western  scholars  maintain  that  he 
lived  in  the  ist  century  A.  D.,  while  according 
to  Rdjataratlginl  the  ''History  of  Ka^mlr"  by 


(I)  '^Nftg&rjuna  Bodhisatva  was  well  practised  in  the  art  of 
compounding  medicines  ;  by  taking  a  preparation  (pill  or  cake), 
he  nourished  the  years  of  life  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  so  that 
neither  the  mind  nor  appearance  decayed.  Satvftha-raja  had  par* 
taken  of  this  mysterious  medicine."— Deal's  BuddkUi  Records  of 
ike  IVestem  Wotldy  vol  II.  p.  sia.^ 

Again  :— **Then  Nigftrjuna  Bodhisatva,  by  moistening  all  the 
great  stones  with  a  divine  and  superior  decoction  (medicine  or 
mixture),  changed  them  into  gold."— /AiV/,  p.  si6i 

(21  **Nftg&rjuna  was  a  friend  of  Satv&hana,  a  king  of  Koiahi 
country  to  the  South  West  of  Urisya  and  watered  by  the  upper 
feeders  of  the  Mah&nadt."— /^iV/.  II.  p.  209.  As  to  the  age  of 
SatvJihsina  see  Burgess*  Arckaological  Survey  0/ S,  India,  Regard- 
ing N&g&rjuna  see  also  Mroti,  a  t  hhtoire  du  Buddk,  ind,  p.  508. 


Kalhaiia  Mbra  (ii  century  A.  D.),  Nftgftrjuna 
flourished  150  years  after  ^ftkyasif/zha  had  be* 
taken  himself  to  asceticism,  t.e.  he  lived  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  4th  and  first  quarter  of  the 
3rd  century  B.  C  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
Nftgftrjuna,  the  philosopher,  is  the  same  as  Nftgftr- 
juna, the  alchemist,  considering  that  we  find  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  processes  of  distilla- 
tion, sublimation  etc  in  the  Charaka,  the 
Su^ruta,  and  the  Vftgbha/a,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  latter  can  lay  claim  to  superior 
chemical  knowledge,  (see  p.  xxvii). 

We  have  also  another  alchemist  in  Patafljali,  FMajtU 
who  is  better  known  as  the  commentator  of 
Pairini.  He  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  century 
B.  C.^  Sivadasa,  in  his  commentary  of  Chakra- 
pftni,  quotes  him  as  an  authority  on  Lokasdstra^ 
or  the  ''Science  of  Iron,"  and  Chakrapftni  himself 
speaks  of  him  as  the  redactor  of  Charaka  (see 
p.  x).  Bhoja  in  his  Nydyavdrtika  speaks  of  PaC- 
afkjali,  as  a  physician  both  to  the  mind  and  to 
the  body.*  The  mokska  (salvation),  as  taught 
in  the  Yoga  system  of  PfttaAjali,  is  also  connected 
with  alchemy.*  We  have  already  seen,  while 
discussing  the   ''Philosophy   of  Merqury*'    (see 


(I)    Prof.  Bhandarkar  :  ItuL  Amtiqutvy^  1873,  |>|i.  399^108. 

— Bhoja  :  NyOyavitrtika^  quoted  by  5ivarftina,  the  commenutor 
of  VAsavadaita, 

(3)  ''The  author  (PauAjali)  adds  to  the  three  parts  of  the  path 
of  liberation  a  fourth  one  of  an  illusory  nature,  called  RasAyatM^ 
consisting  of  alchemistic  tricks  with  various  drugs,  intended  to 
realise  things  which  by  nature  are  impossible."— AlbcHlnf's  IhM^ 
—I.  p.  80. 
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ante  p.  xliv),  that  Rasayana  or  Alchemy  was 
simply  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end — as  a 
path  leading  to  moksha.  It  is  significant  that 
this  connection  can  be  traced  from  so  early  a 
date. 

In  the  present  volume  we  shall   seldom   have 

Progtcw  of   occasion  to  go  beyond  the    14th  century   A.  D. 

kiiiiwMise  in  It  Will,  peHiaps,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  subject, 

£urope.        .^  ^  • 

It  we  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  progress 
of  chemical  knowledge  in  Europe  at   that  time, 
and  the  alchemistic  ideas  and  beliefs   dominating 
it    Contemporary  with  the  authors  of  Ras&mava 
and  Rasaratnasamuchchaya^    were  Roger   Bacon 
(d.  1294),     Albertus  Maguns,    Raymond   Lully, 
and  Arnaldus  Villanovanus.     Roger  Bacon  does 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  philosopher's  stone 
was  able   to  transform  a  million  times  its  weight 
of  base  metal  into  gold.     The  above-named  al- 
chemists are   also  unanimous  in  regarding  it  as 
a  universal    medicine,  and  **it  was   no    unusual 
assertion  that  adepts,   the  fortunate  possessors 
of  the  panacea,  had  been   able  to  prolong   their 
lives  to  400    years  and  more." — Meyer.      The 
readers  of  Rasiruava    and  the   other  Tantras 
will  not  fail  to  find  that  there  is  much  in  common 
between    the   Hindu  alchemists  and  their  Euro* 
pean  Con/rires. 

The   knowledge  in   practicsil  chemistry,  pre- 

Knowicd^    Valentin    India   in  the  12th  and  13th   centuries 

'chJS!!!^*    A.  D.,  and  perhaps  earlier,   such  as  we  are  en- 

l^^n  the  '^^^^^  10  glean  from  Rasamava  and  similar  works, 

muuri^AlD!!'  *^  distinctly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  same  period 

oliriicrr'***'"  '"    Europe.     It   was   known   for     instance   that 

blue  vitriol  and  a  variety  of  the  pyrites  (see  p. 39) 
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yielded  an  essence  in  the  shape  of  copper  ; 
and  calamine,  zinc.  The  metallurgical  processes, 
described  under  the  latter,  leave  little  to  improve 
upon  (p.  49),  and,  indeed,  they  may  be  transfer- 
red bodily  to  any  treatise  on  modem  chemistry. 
Even  Paracelsus,  who  flourished  some  three  cen- 
turies  later,  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  "zinken,*'  which  he  designates  a  '*semi'* 
or  ^'bastard*'  metal.  And  Libavius  (d.  1616) 
"who  stood  up  manfully  against  the  excesses  of 
Paracelsus,  and  who  vigourously  combated  the 
defects  in  his  doctrines,  *  *  *»  and  the  em- 
ployment  of  ''secret  remedies,"  believed  in  the 
transmutation  of  the  metals  and  the  efficacy  of 
potable  gold.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this 
subject  further  here,  as  details  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  on  metallurgy  (pp.  83-92). 

The  truth  is  that  up  till  the  time  of  pseudo* 
Basil  Valentine  (ca.  1600  A.  D.),  very  little  scien- 
tific progress  was  achieved  in  Europe.  The  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle  and  of  the  Arabian  alchemists 
held  the  ground,  and  the  enigmatic  and  mystic 
language,  which  was  often  used  as  a  cloak  for 
ignorance,  simply  confounded  the  confusion. 

Still  more  solid  progress  was  effected  in 
pharmacy.  For  two  thousand  years  or  more  the 
Charaka  and  the  Suxruta  have  been  paid  all  the 
honours  of  a  state-recognised  Pharmacopoeia. 
Partly  due  to  their  being  regarded  as  of  revealed 
origin,  and  partly  due  to  that  veneration  for  the 
past,  which  is  inherent  in  the  Hindu,  the  text  of 
the  above  works  has  seldom  been  allowed  to  be 


(1)    Genk,  d,  cktm.  I.  1 13. 
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tampered  with.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
Bower  Ms.,  such  as  we  owe  to  Dn  Hoernle, 
shows  that  the  recipes  of  several  important  pre- 
parations agree  in  all  essentials*  and  sometimes 
word  for  word,  with  those  of  the  Charaka  and 
the  Su^ruta  of  the  existing  recensions  (see  ante 
p.  xix).  Mr.  Ameer  AH  is  scarcely  correct 
when  he  claims  that  ''the  Arabs  invented  chemi- 
cal pharmacy,  and  were  the  founders  of  those 
institutions  which  are  now  called  dispensaries.''  ^ 

We  have  only  to  refer  our  reader  to  the 
chapter  on  the  preparation  of  caustic  alkali,  in  the 
Su^ruta,  with  the  direction  that  the  strong  lye  b 
to  be  "preserved  in  an  iron  vessel/'  as  a 
proof  of  the  high  degree  of  perfection  in  scientific 
pharmacy  achieved  by  the  Hindus  at  an  early 
age  (p.  22).  It  is  absolutely  free  from  any  trace 
of  quackery  or  charlatanism,  and  is  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  process  described  by  a 
Greek  writer  of  the  Xlth  century,  as  unearthed 
by  M.  Berthelot'  As  regards  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  every  one  knows  that  Buddhistic  India 
was  studded  with  them  {vide  p.  xxxii). 

Speaking  of  the  progress  of  chemistry  in 
Europe  in  the  XVIth  century.  Prof.  Schorlemmer 
remarks : — 

''Up  to  the  XVIth  century  almost  the  sole  object  of 
chemical  research  had  been  to  find  the  philosopher's 
stone.  But  now  chemistry  began  to  develop  itself 
two  new  and  different  paths,  opened  by  two  distin- 
guished men ^Agricola,  the  father  of  metallurgy,  and 

Paracelsus,  the  founder  of  latro-chemistry  or  medical 

(1)  //is/,  oftht  SartHc$9s,  p.  462.  (Ed.  1899). 

(2)  See  p.  23 
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chemistry.  Both  contributed  chiefly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  inorganic  chemistry  *  *  *  In  opposition 
to  the  school  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  Paracelsus  and 
his  followers  chiefly  employed  metallic  preparations 
as  medicines.**  * 

Udoy   Chand    Dutt,   in   the  preface    to   his 
Materia  Medica  of  the  Hindus  states : — 

''The  oldest  \vork»  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the 
calcination  or  preparation  of  the  different  metals  (such  as 
gold,  silver,  iron,  mercury,  copper,  tin  and  lead)  for 
internal  use  with  formulae  for  their  administration,  is,  I 
believe,  a  concise  treatise  on  medicinal  preparations  by 
5imgadhara.'' 

This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  S^ragadhara  is 
simply  a  compilation  based  upon  the  Charaka  and 
the  Sumita  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Tantric 
works  described  above  on  the  other.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  as  going  beyond  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century,  and  it  will  come  under  our 
notice  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  work. 
In  the  European  histories  of  chemistry,  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  press  chemical  know- 
ledge into  the  service  of  medicine  and  introduce 
the  use  of  the  internal  administration  of  mercurial 
preparations,  is  given  to  Paracelsus  (1493-1541). 
The  Nflgirjunas  and  the  Patafijalis  of  India, 
however,  had  the  merit  of  anticipating  Paracelsus 
and  his  followers  by  several  centuries.  The 
earliest  historical  record  of  the  internal  use  of 
black  sulphide  of  mercury  dates  so  far  back  as 
the    loth   century   A.  D.  at  the  latest '  (see  ante 

( 1 )  Kise  oftii  devthprntni  of  Organic  Ckemislry^  (ed.  1894.)  |x  9. 

(2)  In  Europe,  its  use  dates  from  the  17th  century.    '^Das 
schwane  Schwefelquecksilber  lehrte   zuerst  Turquet  de  Mayeme, 

im  Anfange    des   17.  Jabrhundcrts,  durch  Zusammenreiben  von  . 
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p.  32).  We  have,  indeed,  reasons  to  suspect  that 
Paracelsus  got  his  ideas  from  the  East,  and  in 
Chapter  on  Arabian  Indebtedness  to  India  we 
have  pointed  out  the  media  through  which  Indian 
sciences  filtered  into  Europe. 

Dutt  says  :  ''We  cannot  help  admiring  the  inge- 
nuity and  the  boldness  of  the  Hindu  physicians,  when 
we  find  that  they  were  freely  and  properly  using  such 
powerful  drugs  as  arsenic,  mercury,  iron,  etc,  when 
the  Mu5»ulman  Hakims  around  them  with  imperial 
patronage  and  the  boasted  learning  of  the  West,  re- 
cording such  remarks  regarding  them  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

''Soomboolkhar,  'the  white  oxide  of  arsenic' — ^There 
are  six  kinds  of  this^  one  named  Sunkia,  the  third 
Godanta,  the  fourth  Darma,  the  fifth  Huldea.  The 
Yunini  physicians  do  not  allow  this  to  form  a  part  of 
their  prescriptions,  as  they  believe  it  destroys  the 
vital  principle.  The  physicians  of  India,  on  the  con- 
trary, find  these  drugs  more  effectual  in  many  disorders 
than  others  of  less  power,  such  as  the  clax  of  metals. 
For  this  reason  too  I  am  in  the  habit  of  seldom  giving 
these  remedies  internally,  but  I  usually-  confine  my 
use  of  them  to  external  application  and  as  aphrodisiacs 
which  I  prescribe  to  a  few  friends,  who  mky  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  Yunini  prescriptions.  It  is 
better  to  use  as  few  of  them  as  possible.'* ' 

''Pflri,  ^Mercury.' — It  is'very  generally  used  through- 
out India  in  many  ways,  both  in  its  native  and  pre- 
pared state,  but  in  the  latter  we  ought  to  be  very 
cautious,  for  it  is  seldom  sufficiently  killed  or  removed 
from  its  native  state,  in  which  it  is  a  dangerous 
drug.-* 

warmen  Quecktilber  mil  n^eschmolxenem  Schwefel  darstellen."  — 
Kopp  :  Gesck,  vol.  IV,  186. 

(I)    TtUeef  Skartef  ixviXit,  lieorge  Playfair,  p.  99. 

U;    ihid^  page  71b, 
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''Loha,  'Iron/ — It  is  commonly  used  by  physicians 
in  India,  but  my  advice  is  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  it 
as  possible*"  * 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  so  late  as  1566  A.D., 
the  Parliament  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Paris,  condemned  and  forbade  what  was  regard- 
ed as  the  dangerous  innovations  of  Paracelsus.' 

Apart  from  the  historical  data  already  ad- 
duced,  the  above  extracts  from  a  Mohammedan 
writer  would  show  that  the  Hindus  were  perhaps 
the  earliest  in  the  field  to  advocate  the  internal 
use.  of  mercury.'  Ainslie,  in  a  note  appended  to 
*^Lepra  Arabum/*  written  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  thus  expresses  his  views  on  the 
subject : — 

''It  b  well  known  that  the  Eastern  nations  were  the 
first  who  employed  mercury  in  the  cure  of  obstinate^ 
cutaneous  and  leprous  aflfections ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  natives  of  Indi2\  were  befoie  the 
Arabians  or  only  second  in  order  in  availing  themselves 
of  the    virtues  of  that  powerful   mineral    Rhases,* 


(I)    TmlitfSkar^^  page  146. 
(3)    Gfsek.  d.  Ckem.  1.  iia 

(3)  Of  course,  w«  are  keeping  China  out  of  view.  C£  Tba 
Elixir  of  life  and  the  art  of  transmuting  metals  had  been  sought 
after  in  the  East  long  before  the  Arabs  introduced  the  study  of 
alchemy  Into  Europe.  The  philosopher's  stone  is  the  ion  skm  of 
the  Chinese  i>.  the  red  bisulphuret  of  mercury  or  cinnabai*— 
Bears  Buddhist  Records^  II.  56. 

(4)  "^Argentum  vivum  cum  extinguitur  ardens  est,  quod  scabei, 
et  pediculis  auxilium  oflfert*— Rhaies  :  de  Re  mtd.  (lib  ill  cap^  xsnv). 
In  the  days  of  Pliny  the  Elder  the  medicinal  virtues  of  mercury 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  ascertained  ;  that  writer  termed 
quicksilver  the  Atir/  and  poison  of  all  things  and  what  would 
with  more  propriety  be  called  deaih  silver.  {Nat,  Hist,  tik  xxxiii. 
Cap  vi). 
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Mesu  and  Avicenna  >  all  notice  it,  and  according  to 
Fallopius,  as  we  find  observed  by  Le  Clerc  in  his 
Histoiredela  Midicini  pp.  771-791,  it  was  the  opi- 
nions of  those  writers  which  first  suggested  its  use  in 
venereal  diseases.**  * 

From  the  evidences  we  have  adduced  all 
along  there  can  now  be  scarcely  any  question  as 
regards  the  priority  of  the  Hindus  in  making 
mercurial  remedies  a  speciality ;  and  they  are 
entitled  to  claim  originality  in  respect  of  the 
internal  administration  of  metals  generally,  see- 
ing that  the  Charaka  and  the  Sujruta,  not  to 
speak  of  the  later  Tantras,  are  eloquent  oyer 
their  virtues. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Indebtedness  of  the  Arabians  to  India 

The  Arabians  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  propagation 
of  science  and  mathematics  in  the  West  When, 
in  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  the  lamp  of  know* 
ledge  had  begun  to  bum  very  low  in  Europe* 
and  even  when  the  very  vestiges  of  Greek  cul- 
ture and  learning  had  all  but  disappeared,  save 
in  the  obscure  and  dingy  cells  of  the  monk,  it 
was  the  Arabs  who  carried  there  the  accumulated 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  East,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  modern  European 
greatness, 

(1)  Avicenna  says  of  mercury  '^rgentum  vivum  extinctum 
adversus  pediculos  tx  lendes  cum  rosaseo  oleo  valet"  Vidi 
camm  mtd.  1^.  ii.  tract  ii.  |k  119b 

(a)    Trtms.  A,  As.  Spc.  (1824-27). 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  not  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here  briefly  as  to  how  much  India  indirectly 
contributed  to  this  result  in  the  departments  of 
medicine,  pharmacy  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

The  author  of  Kitdb-al-Fihrist,  who  wrote 
towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century/  Haji 
Khalifa  and  Ibn  Pihd  Usaibiah,  who  flourished  at 
the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  distinct* 
ly  mention  that  by  order  of  the  Caliphs  Harun 
and  Mansur  several  standard  Hindu  works  on 
medicine,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  were 
translated  into  Arabic.  The  information  on  the 
subject  has  been  gathered  at  length  by  Diets 
in  his  Analecta  fnedica^  Wustenfeld,  author  of 
GeschichU  der  Arab.  Aerzte^  Cureton,'  Flttgel, 
M  tiller  and  other  Arabic  scholars. 

Fliigel '  states  on  the  authority  of  KUdb-al^ 
Fihrist  that  Snsrud  (the  Sanskrit  name  Sumitat 


(1)    **Abu'l  Faraj  Mohammed  bin  IshAk,  sumamadan- 

Nadim,  a  native  of  Bagdad,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  biblio- 
graphical  dictionary.  His  KitAb-ol-Fihrisl  deab  with  every  branch 
of  learning.  It  gives  the  names  of  many  authors  and  their  works 
which  have  ceased  to  exist ."—//»/.  ^Mr  Saracms  by  Ameer 

All,  p.  469. 

(3)  Prot  H.  H.  Wilson  in  a  AW/  appended  toa  paper  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Cureton  entitled  ''A  coUectioo  of  such  passages  relative 
to  India  as  may  occur  in  Arabic  writers^  thus  pithily  summarises 
his  own  views: — ''In  medicine  the  evidence  is  more  positive» 
and  it  is  dear  that  the  CkarakOf  the  Smsrmia^  the  treatise  called 
Niddma  on  diagnosis,  and  others  on  poisons,  diseases  of  women 
and  therapeutics,  all  fiimiliar  to  Hindu  Science,  were  translated 
and  studied  by  the  Arabs  in  the  days  of  Harun  and  MausuTt 
either  from  the  originals  or  translations,  made  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  into  the  hmguage  of  Persia."— /^irryf.  Royal.  Asiatic  Soc* 
old  series,  vi.  pp.  105*1 15, 

(3)  ''Zur  Frage  iiber  die  Ultesten  Uebersetsungen  indischer 
und  persischer  medicinischer  Werke  ins  Arabische  f  Ziet.  deut 
mors.  Ges.  xi.  pp.  148  and  335. 
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thus  corrupted  into  Arabic)  was  translated  by 
Mankh,  the  Indian,  who  cured  Harun  ar-Raschid 
of  a  severe  illness,  and  was  appointed  physician 
in  charge  of  the  Royal  Hospital.  We  also  learn 
that  a  work  on  the  officinal  plants  of  India  was 
rendered  into  Arabic  by  the  same  Mankh. 
The  other  comprehensive  Sanskrit  treatise,  the 
Charaka,  was  also  fully  laid  under  contribution. 

We  have  ample  and  overwhelming  testimony 
of  Arabic  writers,  notably  of  Haji  Khalifa,  that 
Hindu  astronomy,  algebra,  and  medicine  were 
zealously  studied  by  their  compatriots,  and  many 
Hindu  savants  were  induced  to  reside  at  the  Court 
of  the  Caliphs  as  their  instructors.  Mussulman 
students,  in  their  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  used 
tc  flock  to  the  centres  of  learning  in  India,  and 
there  drank  deep  at  the  very  fountain-head. 
Indeed,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  completing  one's  liberal  education  to 
travel  to  India  and  learn  the  sciences  firsthand. 

That  this  is  no  language  of  rhetoric  will  be 
evident  from  the  extracts  quoted  below  from 
Gildemeister's  Scriptorum  Arabum  De  Rebus 
Indicis  loci  et  apuscula : 

**Etiam    Muhammed    ben    Ismatl    al    TanAkhi  in 

« 

Indiam  profectus  est  eo  imprimis  consilio,  ut  Indorum 
astronomiam  cognosceret, 

''Ibn  Albaithir,  rei  herbariae  inter  Arabes  peritis- 
simus,  qui  ad  eius  disciplinae  stadium  longinqua 
itinera  per  Hispaniam  Africam  et  Aslam  instituit, 
etiam  in  Indiam  venit,  teste  Leone  Africano ;  AbulfadJl 
tamen  et  Ibn  Abi  Ufaibia,  qui  de  eius  vita  scripserunt, 
eius  rei  mentionem  nou  faciunt'*  p.  8a 

'*Sed  etiam  accuratius  edocti  erant,  et  scite  iam 
vetus  Indopleusta  eas  disciplinas,  in  quibus  Indi  maxtme 
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cxcellcrent,  nominat  has :  mcdicinam,  philosophiam 
et  astronoiniam.  Eodem  modo  Hag'i  Khalfa  arithme- 
ticam,  geometriam,  medicinain,  astronomiam  et  meta- 
physicam  enumerat"  p.  8i. 

''De  libris  ex  Indica  lingua  in  Arabicam  conversis  iam 
inter  Arabes  egenint  ii,  qui  libros  de  re  literaria  com- 
posuere.  Plurimi  de  lis  sine  dubio  apud  Hag^i 
Khalfam  l^entur,  cuius  hucusque  pars  tantum  publico 
USUI  patet  De  antiquioribus  his  libris  locuples  testis 
est  antiquissimus  de  Arabum  Uteris  scriptor  Ibn  Abi 
Yaqiib  ibn  Alnad\m,  qui  in  IwUct  scieniiarum  ^  ^ 
•  •  •  quern  scripsit  anno  337  (inc  10  luL  948) 
inter  monumenta  literarum  Arabicarum  etiam  pecu- 
liar) cura  ^t  de  libris  e  Unguis  Graeca^  Persica  et 
Indica  conversis.**  p.  82. 

Haas,   whose    criticism   of  the  Suiruta   wc      Muifcef't  w- 

luUltMMI      01 

have  already  noticed,  having  once  taken  up  the  Hsm 
position  of  denying  the  antiquity  of  Hindu 
medicine  with  special  regard  to  the  Charaka  and 
the  Swruta,  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
discounting,  nay,  explaining  away,  the  numerous 
references  to  Hindu  works  made  by  Mussulman 
writers.  This  had  the  effect  of  eliciting  a  reply 
from  Muller,  who  subjected  the  Arabic  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject  to  a  crucial  examina- 
tion, especially  Book  XH  of  Useibia.  He  finds 
that  not  only  the  Charaka  and  the  Su^ruta,  biit 
also  the  Nui&na  and  the  compendium  Asdfikar^ 
a  book  on  Poison  by  SanSq  the  Indian,  and  an* 
other  on  Warm  and  Cold,  and  several  other  works 
were  rendered  into  Arabic  This  German  orien* 
talist  also  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Indian 
physicians  practised  at  the  Court  of  Bagdad.' 

(I)    A  Variant  has  ^j/nM^fir,  which  will  be  readily  identified 
A%  the  Asttinga  of  VAgbha/n  (see  p.  xxvi.) 

(3)    '*Schon  vor  £r-Kasid,  vicllcicht  sogar  gleichzeitig  mit  dem 

9 
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Aibcranf*ft  We  liave  now  to  place  before  the  reader  the 
evidence  of  a  remarkable  author — remarkable 
alike  for  the  depth  of  his  learning,  versatility  of 
his  genius,  rare  impartiality  of  his  judgment 
and  his  singular  freedom  from  race-bias. 

AlberOni  lived  in  India  from  1017-1030 
A.  D.,  and  during  this  long  sojourn  he  mastered 
Sanskrit  and  studied  Hindu  mathematics  and 
philosophy  in  the  original  At  a  time  when  his 
patron,  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghzni,  was  busy 
pillaging  the  temples  in  Thaneswar,  Mathura, 
Kanauj  and  Somnath  with  the  zeal  of  an  icono- 
clast, this  philosophic  Moslem  was  pondering 
over  the  Sdmkkya  and  the  PitaUjaia^  and  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  their  contents 
and  those  of  the  Timaus  and  its  commentator, 
Proclus. 

We  have  elsewhere  quoted  at  length  Albe- 
rQni's  views  on  Rasftyana  (alchemy)  ;  it  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  glean  such  information  from  him 
as  will  throw  light  on  the  subject  under  inquiry. 
According  to  Sachau,  the  learned  translatorof 
Alberunl,  ''some  of  the  books  that  had  been 
translated  under  the  first  Abbaside  Caliphs  were 
extant  in  the  library  of  Alberiinl,  when  he 
wrote  his  India,  the  BrahmasiddhOnta  or  Stnd- 

hind the    Charaka  in  the  edition  of  Ali 

Ibn   Zain   and   the   PaAchatantra  or  Kaliia  and 

ft 

Dimna''  The  fact  that  the  Charaka  occupied 
a  place   in  the  library  of  a  cultured  Arab  affords 

Uebergange  indtscher  Astronomie  nach  Bagdad haben  sich 

auch  indische  Aerzte  in  Bagdad  eingefunden."  (Loc.  cit.  p.  499). 
"Arabische  Qucllen  xur  Gcschichte  der  indischen  Medixtn."— ZW/. 
dettU  Morg,  Get,  34,  p.  465. 
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ail  additional  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  th6 
Hindu  system  of  medicine  was  held  by  the 
Moslem  world.  We  also  learn  that  '*the  Christ- 
ian philosopher  and  physician  from  Bagdad, 
Abulkahir  Alkhamnour,  friend  of  AlbCnlnl,  seems 
to  have  practised  in  Ghazni  his  medical  pro- 
fession" (Sachau).  This  is  significant  as  .indicat- 
ing that  both  the  Greek  and  Hindu  systems  held 
sway  side  by  side  ;  but  more  of  it  anon.* 

So  far  as  regards  historical  evidence.  Let  inj^^nni^^. 
us  now  see  if  any  internal  evidence  could  be 
gathered  in  corroboration  of  the  former.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  Book  on  Poisons 
by  Sftnftq  the  Indian.  We  shall  cite  here  some 
parallel  passages  on  the  Examination  of  Poisoned 
Food  and  Drink.  These  are  the  chief  character- 
istics as  given  by  Sflnflq,  the  Charaka  and  the 
Suiruta  respectively. 


(i)  "Dieu  also  in  his  Anaiecia  MidUa  proves  that  the  later 
Greek  physicians  were  acquainted  with  the  medical  works  of 
the  Hindus,  and  availed  themselves  of  their  medicaments ;  but 
he  more  particularly  shows  that  the  Arabians  were  familiar  with 
them,  and  extolled  the  healing  art,  as  practised  by  the  Indians, 
quite  as  much  as  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks."— Royle  :  Anii^. 
Hind.  Mid.  p.  64. 
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Sanaq  thk  Inuiak 

The  vapor  emitted 
by  poisoned  food  has 
ik£  colour  of  the 
throat  of  the  pea- 
cock   when  the 

food  is  thrown  into 
fre^  it  rises  high  in 
the  air\^  the  fire 
makes  a  crackling 
sound  as  when  salt 

deflagrates the 

smoke  has  the  smell 
of  a  burnt  corpse.  Po- 
isoned drinks  :  hutter 
milk  and  thin  milk 
haitfe  a  light  hlue  to 
yeltow  line. 


TiiK  Charaka 

The  footl  is  to  be 
thrown  into  fire  for 
testing.  . .  the  flame 
becomes  parti-col- 
oured like  the  plume 
of  a  peacock.  The 
tongue  of  the  flame 
also  becomes  point- 
ed ;  a  crackling 
sound  is  emitted  and 
the  smell  of  a  putrid 
corpse  is  perceived 
.  .  .  WaUr^  miik 
emd  otker  drisMng 
liquids^  when  mixed 
with  poison,  iUtv 
blue  lines  pritUed 
upon.'^'^  ChikitsAt  * 
Ch.  xxiii,  a9-3a 


The  Suskuta 

When  poisoned 
food  is  thrown  into 
fire,  it  makes  a  crack- 
ling sound  and  the 
flame  issuing  there- 
from is  tinted  like 
the  throat  of  the 
peacock.^'^Ktdpai,'' 
Ch.  i,  37. 


The  physician,  as  superintendent  of  the  kitch- 
en, well-versed  in  toxicology,  is  essentially  an 
Indian  institution.    Cf.  Sufruta,  Kalpa^  Ch.  I.  6-9 

Miiller  has  pointed  out  the  parallelism  as 
shown  above.  We  have,  however,  added  to  it 
the  diagnostic  test  of  poisoned  food  as  given  iif 
the  Charaka,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Sftn^  was 
equally  indebted  to  this  authority  and  to  the 
Siimita. 

■ 

The  description  of  leeches  as  given  by  Rases 
agrees  almost  word  for  word  with  that  of  the 
Sufruta  (Sanasrad)  in  many  places. 


Suxruta 

The  variety  of  leeches 
called  Krishna  is  Mack  in 
colour  and  have  thich  heads^ 
Karvurds  have  their  bodies, 
like  that  of  eels    with  ele- 


Rasbs,  quqtino  Sanasrad 

Of  the  leeches  one  is 
poisonous,  which  is  intensefy 
black  like  antimony  having 
a  Uirgt  head:  and  scales  like 
certain     Ashes    and   having 
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vated  stripes  across  their 
abdomen.  A/agardhd%  have 
hairs  on  their  bodies,  large 
sides  and  black  mouths, 
Indrdyudhas  have  longitu- 
dinal lines  along  their  back, 
0f  the  cahmr  tf  the  rainb^m. 


the  middle  green :  also  an- 
other upon  which  are '  hairs, 
has  a  large  head  and  Hf- 
fennt  colonr  Kke  ike  raifh 
bow  ; 


are  of  a  dark- 
yellow  colour  and  have  var- 
iegated spots  on  tlieir  bodies 
resemUing  flowers  in  ap- 
pearance. G0cknmia99&s  have 
bifurcated  tails  like  the 
two  horns  of  a  cow  and 
small  heads.  IVkim  ikeu 
poi$omm$  Ueckes  HU  any 
pen^m^  ike  biUen  paris  ke- 
{»me  swolhn  amd  vepy  Ucky^ 
emd  faimiingt  fever,  burning 
of  the  body,  vomiting,  men- 
tal derangement  and  lan- 
gour  occur.  In  these  cases 
the  medicine  called  Makd- 
gada  should  be  adminbtered 
internally,  applied  exterrudly 
and  med  as  snuff  The 
bite  of  the  leech  called 
Tndrdymdka  is  lataL  Sudi 
is  the  description  of  the  po- 
isonous leeches,  and  their 
treatment 

Now  the  non-poisonous 
leeches.  Their  names  are 
as  follows :  Kapiid^  PingaU 
SaMkumakkif  Muskikd^  Puth 
Jmiktimnkkl  and  Saviirikd. 


In    the   colour    of    which 

there  are  lines  as  in  blue- 

• 

spar,  Uuestone,  asure— 
wki^k  efitn  biiit :  ikeme  mil 
be  canted  absatt  nriik  /aimi' 
img  :■  with  coma  and  rehaiiy 
of  the  joinu:  nevertheless 
of  these  very  leeches  there 
is  a  good  one  which  is 
assimilated  to  the  colour  of 
water: 


A     I 
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KapUd  have   their   sides  of 
the  colanr  oforftnuHi 


in  which  there 
will  be  greennesr-having  up- 
on it  two  lines  like  arunic 
[orpiment]  but  light  red. 


and 
tlidr  back  smooth  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  pulse  called 
mudga  (Pkueaslus  mung^). 
Pingalas  have  round  bodies, 
move  quickly,  and  are  of 
slightly  red  or  Uwny  coknir. 
SdmkkmmukkU    are      Hvir- 

ly^   and   have    huge   sharp 
mouths. 


iuy 


c^ouni  and  (»mspom 
t0  ike  (olourt  tf  Uver : 
wkUkart  swifi  io  dmw  U 
tkemuhfes /im  Head : 


MusUkas  ham 
fJU  taUmr  and  shape  ef 
pais    and    a    bad   smell 


which 
are  assimkted  to  the  tail 
[colour]  efa  mouse  :  haviag 
a  horrible  smell    ♦    ♦    ♦  ' 


Pandarihas  have  mouths  like 
the  lotus  and  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  pulse  of 
Phaseolus  mmnge.  Savarthhs 
have  green  colour  like  the 
leaf  of  the  lotus,  arefunc- 
tuous,  and  eighteen  fingers 
in  length.  They  are  used 
only   for    extracting    blood 
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from  beasts.  Such  is  the 
description  of  the  non-poi- 
sonous leeches.  The  non- 
poisonous  leeches  are  found 
in  Turkey,  Pdndya  (the 
country  to  the  southX  Sa^a 
(a  mountain  on  the  banks 
of  the  NarbaM)  and  Pau- 
iana  (the  tract  of  country 
about  Mathurft).  Of  non- 
poisonous  leeches,  those 
which  are  stronger  aiid  have 
large  bodies,  can  drink 
blood  rapidly  and  eat  much, 
are  especially  free  from 
poison. 


And  having  the 
belly  red  along  with  black- 
ness and  the    back  green: 


Leeches  which  are  pro- 
duced in  dirty  water  and 
from  the  decomposition  of 
poisonous  fishes,  insects, 
frog3,  urine  and  fceoes  are 
poisonous.  T%ase  proiuui 
in  fun  water  and  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the 
NiittmNuM  Sfedosum  and 
of  the  Nympktta  IHut  and 
of  Sahaia  (Bfyxa  octamtm) 
are  mm-paieomm. 


they  are  bitter  but  they  will 
be  worse  in  bad  water  quite 
stagnant :  in  which  are  many 
small  tadpole  frogs:  neoer- 
ikeless^  they  are  geod  im 
geoi  and    exteUeni    water^ 


The  varieties  of  Nym* 
pkaa  and  NeiumNum  men 
ttoned  here  are  padma^ 
ntpala^  kumnda^  nalimt^ 
kuvaiaya^  sangandhika  and 
fnndarka. 

On  this  subject  there  is 
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the  following  vcrae  : — Non 
poisonous  leeches  go  about 
in  the  fields  and  fragrant 
waters.  They  do  not  live 
in  confined  places  or  lie 
in  mud  as  they  seek  com- 
fort These  should  be 
caught  by  means  of  wet- 
leather  or  some  other  arti- 
cle. They  should  be  kept 
in  a  new  large  earthen  pot 
filled  with  mud  and  water 
from  a  tank.  Mossesy  dried 
flesh  and  powdered  tubers 
of  water-plants  should  be 
given  them  for  food.  For 
bedding     they     should    be         •!«»  when    they  «e  ««ed 

,     .  .    .      .^.  .  or    caught,     let    them    be 

furnished    with  grasses  and  ^ 

leave. of waterpUnt..  Fresh         P"*    away    while    all    that 
water     and     food     ihoM         ''^'^.  »">»>«"  »«•  ^Y 
be  given   every   Kcond  or         "•»*"«  P™»«-=  *^  ^ 
third  day,  and  every  Kventh         "*»»!  "^  |°  be  pat  on  ex- 
day  the  earthen  pot  riioiUd         cept  m  a  place  not  healthy : 
be  changed.    On  this  sub- 
ject   there   is  the  following 
verse: 

Leeches  which  are  very 
thin  or  thick  or  with  tbeir 
central  portions  thick,  which 
move  slowly  or  do  not 
stick  to  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  which 
drink  little  blood,  or  which 
are  poisonous,  are  not  fit 
for  use.  When  about  to 
apply  leeches  on  a  person 
who  has  got  a  disease 
curable  by  them,  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  sit  or 
lie     do^vn.      I1ie    affected 
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part,  if  free  from  pain,  should 
be  nibbed  with  a  little  cow- 
dung  and  earth,  llie  lee- 
ches bhould  then  be  taken 
hold  off  and  smeared  with 
a  mixture  of  turmeric  and 
mustard  reduced  to  a  paste 
with  water.  They  should 
then  be  placed  for  a  while 
in  a  cup  of  water,  till  they 
are  relieved  of  their  weari- 
ness and  afterwards  applied 
to  the  diseased  part  IVkem 
keing  afifiied^  their  mauiks 
should  hi  left  open  amd 
their  hodies  tevered  with 
Jlme  white  wet  rags. 


anointments  ought  to  he 
made  around  the  plau  with 
paste  that  they  may  not 
touch  the  healthy  place: 
also  as  eften  as  leeches  art 
applied^  put  over  them  a  fine 
soahed  iloth : 


they  do  not  hite^  a  drop  of 
milh  or  hlood  should  he  ap- 
plied to^  or  a  small  incbion 
may  be  made  on  the  diseased 
part  1/  even  hy  these 
means  a  leech  cannot  he  ap- 
plied, it  should  he  changsd 
for  another. 


ff  a  loeA 
does  not  stich  let  the  place 
he  anointed  with  milh  or 
with  hlood:  (fit  still  reuses 
to  hite,  let  another  he  e^ 
plied  in  the  place  of  a  : 


A  leech  is 
known  to  have  fixed  it- 
self to  the  part  when  it 
raises  its  shoulder  and 
bends  its  head  like  a  hone 
shoe  AVhen  fixed  it  should 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
wet  cloth  and  a  little  water 
sprinkled  on  it  occasionally. 
If  the  part  bitten  by  a  leech 

lo 
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itches  or  is  iminful,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  leech  is  drawing 
pure  blood  and  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  part 


If/rom  fondness  for  biooi  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ,^^^^ ^^^ 

1/  caHHoi  bt  readily  remav  ^^^.,^^,^  ^^.^  ^^,^  ^^^^^ 

ed,  a  iiiiie  rock  salt  should  ^.^^  ^^,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^    .^ 
be  sprinkled  on  Us  head.  %  x 


There  is  thus  unmistakable  evidence  here  of 
the  use  of  a  chapter  of  the  Su^ruta  or  some  such 
work. 

Then  again  several  drugs,  which  are  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  the  Charaka  and  are  almost 
exclusively  Indian  products,  have  been  borrowed 
in  the  materia  medica  of  Useibiah  and  others. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples : 
Pepper/  lac,  nard,f  liquorice,  assafoetida,  occi- 
mum  sanctum,  bdellium,  cinnamon,  the  chebulic 
my robalans,  calamus  acorus,  agallacha,*  berberis. 

t    The  version  of  Rases, 

X    Dutf s  Trans,  *^'"*  ^  ^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

middle   ages,    is  not  alwayt 

very  intelligible  to  us.. 

(i)  Dioscorides  also  mentions  the  three  peppers.  Arabian 
physicians  of  the  tenth  century  also  describe  their  properties.  See 
Dymock,  Warden  and  Hooper's  Phturmacographia  Indica^  III.  pp. 

176-185. 

(2)  Nardastachys  jatamansi^  the  Nardin  of  Dioscorides,  called 
also  Giingitis^  because  the  Ganges  flowed  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  where  the  plant  grew  ;  ibid  II.  p.  334. 

(3)  For  discussion  of  agallocha  {.Sans,  ffffd,  see  also  Script 
arab,  de  Reb,  Ind,^  pp.  65-72. 
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asiatica,^    myrrh,  melia  azadirechta,  calotropis  (as- 
clepias),  and  red  sandal.    To  quote  Gildemeister  : 

"Ex  hac    Indiae  parte  asportatur  agallochum  Ku-. 
mArense,  quod  inde  nomen  cepit/'  p.  156. 

"Abuldhali  Sindius  dum  Indiae  regiones  describiti 
dicit  : 

"Negarunt    quidem    sodales  inei  nee  tamen   istud 
praestantissimum  est, 

''Quando  laudabatur  India  Indaque  sagitta  in  campo 
caedis. 

*'Per  vitam  meam !  terra  est :  in  quam  si  pjuvia 
dectdity 

"Contingunt  hyacinthi   et  uniones  ei  qui  monilibus 
caret 

"I hi  originem  habent  muscus  et  camphora  et  am- 
barum  et  agallochum 

'*Et  aromatum    genera,    quibus  utuntur  qui  inodori 
sunt, 

"Et  odoramentorum  species  et  myristica  et  spica. 
nardi  ; 

'ibi  ebur  et  tectonae  lignum,  ibi  lignum  aloes  et 
santalum 

'Ibique  est  tutia  montis  instar  longissimit''pp.2i7-2i8. 

That  the  Charaka  should  be  changed  by 
Arabic  writers  into  Sarak^  Susruia  into  Susrud^ 
Niddtta  into  Badan^  Asldnga  into  Asankar 
and  so  forth,  need  not  at  all  surprise  us.  Such 
transformations  can  well  be  explained  on  phone- 
tic  principles.     Moreover,   one  must  remember 

(I)  The  extract  of  the  wood  was  also  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  of  Indian  Lycium.  Pkarm.  Ind^  i.  65. 

Cf.  '^Among  the  strictly  Indian  products,  we  have  the  two  kinds 
of  Pepper  (long  and  round),  Cardamoms  and  Ginger  (?)•••• 
the  Ddickos^  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus,  as 
well  as  hy  later  authors,  is  considered  to  be  Pknueoius  Vutjcaris^ 
and  to  have  been  introduced  from  India  in  the  time  of  Alexander," 
Royle  :  Antiquity  of  Hindu  Aftd.^  Lond.,  1837,  p^  II3. 
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that  the  Indian  works  translated  into  Arabic  were 
sometimes  derived  from  preexisting  Phelvi  ver- 
sions, and  in  the  migrations  through  successive 
languages,  the  names  often  got  frightfully  disfigur- 
ed. A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is  afibrded 
by  the  fables  of  Pilpay  (Kalila  and  Dimna  ^) 
from  which  La  Fontaine  borrowed  the  idea  of 
several  of  his  fables  as  he  himself  acknowledges  : 
**I  shall  only  say,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  that 
I  owe  the  largest  portion  of  them  to  Pilpay,  the 
Indian  sage/'  It  has  now  been  made  out  that 
Pilpay  or  Bidpai  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Sans- 
krit word  vtdy&pati  (master  of  learning). 

Even  long  before  the  time  of  the  Caliphs, 
India    was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  students 
of  medicine  and  other  sciences.     Thus   Barzouh- 
yeh,   a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated    Sassa- 
nian  king  Nashirvan,  (A.  D.  531-572)1  visited  In- 
dia to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  Indian  sciences.* 
Afmbiaa  la-        Thomson,  Hoefcr,  Kopp,  and  Berthelot  have 
India  ignorad  douc  ample  justicc  to  the  claims  of  the  Arabians 
^  histori-  ^  the  originators  or,   at  any  rate,  as  the  propa- ' 
XSmxj^  ^^  gators  of  alchemy  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 

M.  Berthelot,  indeed,  has  recently  shown  that  the 
ideas  and  theories,  as  regards  alchemy,  humoral . 


(1)  **....  t  et  malgr^  Tesp^ce  de  transformatioii  que  ce  livre 
a  dA  subir  en  passant  de  I'indien  en  pehlvi,  du  pehlvi  en  armbe, 
de  r  arabe  en  persan,  on  y  retrouve  encore  des  caraa^res  frappans 

de  cette  origin "—  de  Sacy :  Caiita  ei  Dimna  pm  FMes 

di  Bi^ai^  (1816),  p.  s* 

(3)    ** que  Banouy^h  dans  sa  jeunesse,  avoit  d^jk  fiiit 

un  premier  voyage  dans  1'  Inde,  pour.y  rechercher  des  substances 
niMicinales  et  de  simples,  et  que  c'^tait  dans  ce  voyage  qu*  il  avoit 
acquis  la  connoissance  de  la  langue  et  de  I'toriture  Indienaes 
.  .  .  .  .-«i*p.a3. 
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patholo)^y  and  physiology,  which  were  promulgat- 
ed in  the  wrttiTfgs  of  Geber,  Rases,  Avicenna, 
Bubacar  and  others,  were  essentially  Greek  in 
origin,  though  extended  and  improved  upon  by 
the  Arabians.  The  French  savant  has,  however, 
presented  only  one  side  of  the  shield.^  In  short, 
European  historians  of  chemistry  have  scarcely 
one  word  to  say  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  Ara- 
bians to  the  Hindus,  who  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  making  of  a  Rases,  a  Serapion,  or  an  Avi- 
cetma,  who,  in  turn,  were  the  chief  inspirers 
of  the  European  iatro-chemists  down  to  the  17th 
century.* 

Prof.   Sachau,  the  learned  translator  and  edi-  Prof.  ^*a!^ 
tor  of  Alberuni's    India^  however,  does  justice  jmtioe  to  Um 
to  the  claims  of  both  Greece  and   India  in  this       ladfe 
respect,  when  he  remarks  :— 

''The  cradle  of  Arabic  literature  is  not  Damascus 
but  Bagdad,  the  protection  necessary  for  its  growth 
being  afforded  by  the  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 

''The  foundation  of  Arabic  literature  was  laid  be- 


(1)  Cf— les  Arabes,  h^ritiers  et  traducteun  de  la  tcienot 
grecque.* — Berthelot :  La  Chimie  au  inoyen  ige,  I.,  prdfac*, 
ii.  "Les  sciences  naturelles  furent  surtout  ^tndi^es  aux  m  et  ic* 
si^dei,  dans  la  c^l^bre  to>le  des  mMectns  syriens  de  Bagdad, 
attir^  et  proc^g^s  par  les  califes  leurs  clients.  Dioscoride,  Ga- 
lien,  Paul  d'E'gine  fruent  ainsi  traduits  du  grec  en  jiyriaque,  puis 
en  ambe  ;  parfois  m^me  traduiu  directement  dans  cette  demito 
langue,"  ibid^  iv.  "Les  califes  recherchaient  les  savanU  syrienSi 

k  cause  de  leur  habilet^  mMicale or  toute  leur  sdenoe  ven- 

aatdesGrecs"i;^lI.,  Introduction,  ill. 

(3)  Speaking  of  Albert  the  Great  and  Roger  Bacon,  Kopp 
writes :  "beide  haben  aus  derselben  Quelle,  den  Arabem,  ges- 
chdpft."  Gtsck.  d.  ckem.  i.  64.  Draper  equally  ignores  the 
contributions  of  the  Hindus :  <^.,  '*The  teachers  of  the  Sara- 
cens were  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jews.*  HisL  InieiLDev.rf 
Eur^,  Vol  I.  p.  584,  ed.  1896. 
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tween  750-850  A.  D.  The  development  of  a  large 
literature  with  numerous  ramifications,  carried  out  with 
foreign  materials,  as  in  Rome  the  origims  of  the  nation- 
al literature  mostly  point  to  Greek  sources.  Greece, 
Persia  and  India  were  taxed  to  help  the  sterility  of 
the  Arab  mind*'' 

We  cannot   conclude  this  chapter  better  than 
sum    up    its    substance  in   the  words  of  Prof. 

Sachau  :*-^ 

"What  India  has  contributed  reached  Bagdad  by  two 
different  roads.  Part  has  come  directly  in  translations 
from  the  Sanskrit,  part  has  travelled  through  Eran, 
having  originally  been  translated  from  Sanskrit  (Palt  ? 
PrAkrit  ?)  into  Persian,  and  farther  from  Persian  into 
Arabic  In  this  way,  eg.  the  fables  o{ Kdtila  and  Ditnna 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Arabs,  and  a  book  on 
medicine,  probably  the  famous  Charaka.  Cf.    Fikrisi^ 

p.  303- 

"In  this  communication  between  India  and  Bagdad 

we  must  not  only  distinguish  between  two  different 

roads,  but  also  between  two  different  periods. 

''As  Sindh  was  under  the  actual  rule  of  the  Khalif 
MansOr  (A.  D.  7S3-774)»  there  came  embassies  from 
that  part  of  India  to  Bagdad,  and  among  them 
scholars,  who  brought  along  with  them  two  books, 
the  Brahmasiddhdnta  of  Brahmagupta  (Sindhtnd),  and 
his  K/umdak/iddyaka  (Arkand).  With  the  help  of 
these  pandits,  Alfftzart,  perhaps  also  YakAb  Ibn 
Tftrik,  translated  them.  Both  works  have  been  largely 
used,  and  have  exercised  a  great  influence.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  Arabs  first  became  acquainted 
with  a  scientific  system  of  astronomy.  They  learned 
from  Brahmagupta  earlier  than  from  Ptolemy. 

''Another  influx  of  Hindu  learning  took  place  under 
Harun,  A.  D.  786-808.  The  ministerial  family  Bar- 
mak,  then  at  the  zenith  of  their  power,  had  come 
with  the  ruling  dynasty  from  Baikh,  where  an 
ancestor  of  theirs  had  been  an  official  in  the  Buddhistic 
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temple  Nnubelidr^  i.  e,  navavihUra^  the  new  temple 
(or  monastery).  The  name  Barmak  is  said  to  be  of 
Indian  descent,  meaning  paramaka^  i.  $.  the  superior 
(abbot  of  the  vihdra?).  Q.  Kern,  GesckidUi  dis 
Buddhismus  in  ludiiH,  ii,  44s,  S43-  Of  course,  the 
Barmak  family  had  been  converted,  but  their  contem- 
poraries never  thought  much  of  their  profession  of 
Islam,  nor  regarded  it  as  genuine.  Induced  probably 
by  family  traditions,  they  sent  scholars  to  India,  there 
to  study  medicine  and  pharmacology.  Besides, 
they  engaged  Hindu  scholars  to  come  to  Bagdad^ 
made  them  the  chief  physicians  of  their  hospitals, 
and  ordered  them  to  translate  from  Sanskrit  into 
Arabic,  books  on  medicine,  pharmacology,  toxicology, 
philosophy,  astrology  and  other  subjects.  Still  in 
later  centuries  Muslim  scholars  sometimes  travelled 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  emissaries  of  the  Barmak, 
i.g.  Almuwaffak,  not  long  before  AlberQnl's  time 
(Codex  VindoboniHsis^  siv4  mtdici  Aiu  Mofuttr  Ubir 
fundamtniorum  phannacUogia,  ed.  Seligmann.  Vienna, 
1859.  pp.  6»  10,  and  15,  gY 

We  shall  finish  with  another  appropriate  ex- 
tract from  Prof.  Macdoneirs  recent  work* : — 

'4n  Science,  too,  the  debt  of  Europe  to  India  has  SoaisoPnC 
been  considerable.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  W*®*****" 
great  fact  that  the  Indians  invented  the  numerical 
figures  used  all  over  the  world.  The  influence  which 
the  decimal  system  of  reckoning  dependent  on  those 
figures  has  had  not  only  on  mathematics,  but  on  the 
prepress  of  civilisation  in  general,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. During  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  the 
Indians  became  the  teachers  in  arithmetic  and  algebra 
of  the  Arabs,  and  through  them  of  the  nations  of 
the  West  Thus,  though  we  call  the  latter  science 
by  an  Arabic  name,  it  is  a  gift  we  owe  to  India.** 

(1)    Nist,  Sons.  LU.  p.  424. 
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(From  the  pre-Buddhittic  En  to  circa  800  A.  Br/) 
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Tbn  CMstltitiM  Hi  PrtKities  %i  Mitter :  tie  AtMik  Tleiry    * 

It  Ls  not  our  purpose  to  discusM  in  the  present  volume  the 
theories  dominating  Hindu  medicine  and,  incidentally,  chemistry. 
A  concise  preliminary  summary  of  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  Sftqikhya  and  Vaifeshika  systems  of  philosophy  is,  however, 
absolutely  needed  in  order  to  follow  with  advantage  the  excerpts 
given  in  this  book  from  the  Charaka,  the  Surfruta  and  other 
works.  In  connection  with  this,  it  would  also  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  indebtedness  of  Hippocrates  to  the  doctrines  of  Par* 
menides,  Empedocles  and  other  philosophers  of  the  same  school.^ 

Kaoada,  the  founder  of  the  Vairfeshika  system,  chiefly  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  properties  of  matter.  The  atomic 
theory,  as  propounded  by  him,  has  many  points  in  common  with 
that  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  Democritus.  His  theory  of  the  pro-  ^ 
pagation  of  sound  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration 
even  at  this  distant  date.  No  less  remarkable  is  his  statement 
that  light  and  keai  are  only  diffennt  forms  of  ike  satm  esseniiat 
smbsioMce.  But  Kaoada  is  anticipated  in  many  material  points  by 
Kapila,  the  reputed  originator  of  the  Saqikhya  philosophy.  With  the 
purely  metaphysical  aspects  of  these  systems  we  are  not  concerned 
here.  Their  theories  of  matter  and  its  constitution  alone  fall  within 
the  scope  of  our  present  enquiry.  We  shall  now  briefly  refer  to 
some  of  their  doctrines. 

The  Sftqikhya,  in  common  with  other  systems  of  Hindu  philo- 
sophy, teaches  that  salvation  in  after-life  is  only  atUinable  by 
perfect  knowledge.  According  to  Kapila,  there  are  three  sources 
of  knowledge  which  consists  in  right  discrimination  of  the  peroep- 


(1)    (Euvrts  tt  Hi^poartae,  par  E.  UiM,  PaHs,  1839,  Tome  /,  /^.  /j  //Mf. 
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tible  and  imperceptible  principles  of  the  material  world  frpm  the 
immaterial  soul.  He  enumerates  these  principles  to  be  twenty-five 
in  number.  For  our  present  purpose,  howe\'er,  a  few  of  these  only 
come  withiiv  mi  purview.  These  we  will  present  to  our  readers  in 
the  inimttabte  .language  of  Colebrooke,  whose  masterly  exposition 
of  Hindu  thought,  though  written  nearly  four  scores  of  years  ago, 
still  retains  its  value  and  authoritative  stamps  : — 

Tanmatra  or  Particles. 

"Five  subtile  particles,  rudiments,  or  atoms,  denominated  Tm- 
mdira ;  perceptible  to  beings  of  a  superior  order,  but  unapprehend- 
ed' by  the  grosser  senses  of  mankind  :  derived  from  the  conscious 
principle,  and  themselves  productive  of  the  five  grosser  elements, 
earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  space. 

Five  ELEMENTa 

''Five  elemaits,  produced  from  the  five  elementary  particles  or 
rudiments,  ist  A  diflused,  etherial  fluid  {dids'a),  occupying  space : 
it  has  the  property  of  audibleness,  being  the  vehicle  of  sound,  derived 
from  the  sonorous  rudiment  or  etherial  atom.  2nd.  Air,  which  is 
endowed  with  the  properties  of  audibleness  and  tangibility,  being 
sensible  to  hearing  and  touch  ;  derived  from  the  tangible  rudiment 
or  aerial  atom.  3rd.  Fire,  which  is  invested  with  properties  of 
audibleness,  tangibility  and  colour ;  sensible  to  hearing,  touch 
and  sight:  derived  from  the  colouring  rudiment  or  igneous 
atom.  4th.  Water,  which  possesses  the  properties  of  audibleness, 
tangibility,  colour  and  savour  ;  being  sensible  to  hearing,  touch, 
sight  and  taste ;  derived  from  the  savoury  rudiment  or  aqueous 
atom.  5th.  Earth,  which  unites  the  properties  of  audibleness, 
tangibility,  colour,  savour  and  odour ;  being  sensible  to  hearing 
touch,  sight,  taste  and  smell :  derived  from  the  odorous  .  rudiment 
or  terrene  atom. 


(1)  Trafis,  Royai  As,  Soc,^  Vol.  i^pp.  /p-^j  and  pp.  g^-aS.  The  European 
student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  further  may  consult  Max  MiiUer's  Six 
Sysiems  0/  Indian  Philosophy  in  which  an  ample  and  exhaustive  bibliograpliy 
will  be  found.  
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Animated  Atom. 

"The  notion  of  an  animated  atom  seems  to  be  a  compromise 
between  the  refined  dc^ma  of  an  immaterial  soul  and  the  difficulty 
which  a  gross  understanding  finds  in  grasping  the  comprehension 
of  individual  existence,  unattached  to  matter. 

Grosser  Body. 

"The  grosser  body,  with  which  a  soul  clad  in  its  subtile  person 
is  invested  for  the  purpose  of  fruition,  is  composed  of  the  five 
elements,  or  of  four,  excluding  the  etherial,  according  to  some 
authorities ;  or  of  one  earth  alone,  according  to  others.  That 
grosser  body,  propagated  by  generation,  is  perishable^  The  sub- 
tile person  is  more  durable,  transmigrating  through  successive 
bodies,  which  it  assumes,  as  a  mimic  shifts  his  disguises  to  repre- 
sent various  characters.^ 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Kapada  in  his 
famous  Vaitfeshika  system.  Here  also  we  are  indebted  to  Cole- 
brooke  for  the  following  summary.  Ka^ftda  arranges  the  objects  of 
sense  in  six  cat^ories,  viz.,  substance,  quality,  action,  community, 
diflerence  and  aggregation.    According  to  him  :— 

"I.  Substance  is  the  intimate  cause  of  an  aggregate  effect  or 
product :  it  is  the  site  of  qualities  and  of  action  ;  or  that  in  which 
qualities  abide,  and  in  which  action  takes  place. 

"Nine  are  enumerated,  and  no  more  are  recognised.  Darkness 
has  been  alleged  by  some  philosophers ;  but  it  is  no  substance ;  nor 
is  body  a  distinct  one  ;  nor  gold  which  the  Mfmaqisakas  affirm  to  be 
a  peculiar  substance. 

"Those  specified  by  Kapftda  are : 

Earth. 

"I.  Earth,  which  besides  qualities  common  to  most  substances 
(as  number,  quantity,  individuality,  conjunction,  disjunction, 
priority,  posteriority,  gravity,  fluidity  and  faculty  of  velocity  and 
of  elasticity),  has  colour,  savour,  odour  and  feel  or  temperature. 
Its  distinguishing  quality  is  smell ;  and  it  is  succinctly  defined  as 
a  substance  odorous.  In  some  instances,  as  in  gems,  the  smell  is 
latent :  but  it  becomes  manifest  by  calcination. 
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"ft  is  eternal,  as  atoms ;  or  transient,  as  aggr^ates.  In  either,  those 
characteristic  qualities  are  transitory,  and  are  maturative,  as  aflected 
by  light  and  heat :  for  by  union  with  it,  whether  latent  or  manifest, 
form  colour,  taste,  smell  and  temperature  are  in  earth  of  any  sort 
annulled,  and  other  colour  etc  introduced 

*' Aggr^ates  or  products  are  either  organised  bodies,  or  organs 
of  perception,  or  unoi^^anic  masses. 

'Organised  earthly  bodies  are  of  five  sorts.  The  organ  of  smell 
is  terreous.  (inorganic  masses  are  stones,  lumps  of  clay,  etc  The 
union  of  intq^rant  parts  is  hard,  soft  or  cumulative  as  stones, 
flowers,  cotton^  etc 

Water. 

**2.  Water,  which  has  the  qualities  of  earth  ;  excepting  smell, 
and  with  the  addition  of  viscidity.  Odour,  when  observable  in  water, 
is  adscititious,  arising  from  mixture  of  earthy  particles. 

"The  distinguishing  quality  of  water  is  coolness.  It  is  accord- 
ingly defined  as  a  substance  cool  to  the  feel. 

"It  is  eternal,  as  atoms ;  transient,  as  aggrq;ates«  The  qualities 
of  the  first  are  constant  likewise ;  those  of  the  latter  inconstant 

"Organic  aqueous  bodies  are  beings  abiding  in  the  realm  of 
Varupa.  The  organ  of  taste  is  aqueous :  witness  the  saliva.  Un- 
organic  waters  are  rivers,  seas,  rain,  snow,  hail»  etc 

"It  is  by  some  maintained,  that  hail  is  pure  water  rendered 
solid  by  the  supervention  of  an  unseen  virtue :  others  imagine  its 
solidity  to  be  owing  to  mixture  of  earthly  particles. 

Light. 

"3.  Light  is  coloured,  and  illumines  other  substances ;  and  to  the 
feel  is  hot :  which  is  its  distinguishing  quality.  It  is  defined  as  a 
substance  hot  to  the  feel.  [Heat,  then,  and  light  are  identified  as 
one  substance.] 

"It  has  the  qualities  of  earth  except  smell,  taste,  and  gravity. 
It  is  eternal,  as  atoms  ;  not  so,  as  aggregates. 

"Organic  luminous  bodies  are  beings  abiding  in  the  solar  realm. 
The  visual  ray,  which  is  the  organ  of  sight,  is  lucid.  Unorganic 
light  is  reckoned  fourfold :  earthy,  celestial,  alvine  and  mineral. 
Another  distinction  concerns  sight  and   feel ;    as   light  or  heat 
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may  be  either  latent  or  manifest,  in  respect  of  both  sight  and 
feel,  or  differently  in  r^fard  to  either.  Thus  fire  is  both  seen  and 
felt ;  the  heat  of  hot  water  is  felt  but  not  seen  ;  moonshine  is  seen, 
but  not  felt ;  the  visual  ray  is  neither  seen  nor  felt  Terrestrious 
light  is  that,  of  which  the  fuel  is  earthy,  as  fire.  Celestial  is  that  of 
which  the  fuel  is  watery,  as  lightning  and  meteors  of  various  sorts, 
Alvine  is  that  of  which  the  fuel  is  both  earthy  and  watery  : 
it  is  intestinal,  which  digests  food  and  drink.  Mineral  is  that  which 
is  found  in  pits,  as  gold.  For  some  maintain  that  gold  is  solid 
light ;  or,  at  least  that  the  chief  ingredient  is  light,  which  is  rendered 
solid  by  mixture  with  some  particles  of  earth.  Were  it  mere  earth» 
it  might  be  calcined  by  fire  strongly  urged.  Its  light  is  not  latent, 
but  overpowered  by  the  colour  of  the  earthy  particles  mixed  with 
it  In  the  Mimaqisa,  however,  it  is  reckoned  as  a  distinct  substance, 
as  before  observed." 

After  giving  an  account  of  air  and  ether  etc,  Colebrooke 
proceeds  with  Kanida's 

Conception  of  the  Simple,  Binary,  Tertiary^ 

AND  Quaternary  ATOMa 

**Material  substances  are  by  Ka^Sda  considered  to  be  pri- 
manly  atoms ;  and  secondarily,  agg^ates.  He  maintains  thj 
eternity  of  atoms ;  and  their  existence  and  aggrq;ation  are  Ex- 
plained as  follows : 

''The  mote,  which  is  seen  in  a  sunbeam,  is  the  smallest  percept- 
ible quantity.  Being  a  substance  and  an  effect,  it  must  be  com* 
posed  of  what  is  less  than  itself ;  and  this  likewise  is  a  substance 
and  an  effect ;  for  the  component  part  of  a  substance  that  has 
magnitude  must  be  an  effect  This  again  must  be  composed  of 
what  is  smaller ;  and  that  smaller  thing  is  an  atom.  It  is  simple 
and  uncomposed ;  else  the  series  would  be  endless :  and,  were 
it  pursued  indefinitely,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  magnitude 
between  a  mustard  seed  and  a  mountain,  a  gnat  and  an  elephant, 
each  alike  containing  an  infinity  of  particles.    The  ultimate  atom 

then  is  simple. 

••The  first  compound  consists  of  two  atoms  ;  for  one  does  not 
enter  into  composition  ;  and  there  is  no  argument  to  prove,  that 
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more  than  two  must,  for  incohation,  be  united.  The  next  consists 
of  three  double  atoms  ;  for,  if  only  two  were  conjoined,  magnitude 
would  hardly  ensue,  since  it  must  be  produced  either  by  size  or  a 
numbsr  of  |>articles  :  it  cannot  be  their  size  and,  therefore,  it  must 
be  their  number.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  assuming  the  union 
of  four  double  atoms,  since  three  suffice  to  originate  magnitude. 
The  atom  then  is  reckoned  to  be  the  sixth  part  of  a  mote  visible 
in  a  .sunbeam. 

''Two  earthly  atoms,  concurring  by  an  unseen  peculiar  virtue, 
the  creative  will  of  God,  or  time,  or  other  competent  cause,  cons- 
titute a  double  atom  of  earth  ;  and,  by  concourse  of  three  binary 
atoms,  a  tertiary  atom  is  produced  ;  and  by  concourse  of  four 
triple  atoms,  a  quaternary  atom  ;  and  so  on,  to  a  gross,  grosser,  or 
grossest  mass  of  earth  :  thus  great  earth  b  produced  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  great  water,  from  aqueous  atoms  ;  great  light,  from  lumi- 
nous ;  and  great  air,  from  xriaL  The  qualities  that  belong  to  the 
effect  are  those  which  appertained  to  the  int^^nt  part,  or 
primary  particle,  as  its  material  cause  :  and  conversely,  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  cause  are  found  in  the  effect 

The  dissolution  of  substances  proceeds  inversely.  In  the 
int^rant  parts  of  an  aggregate  substance  resulting  from  com- 
position, as  in  the  potsherds  of  an  earthen  jar,  action  is  induced 
by  pressure  attended  with  velocity,  or  by  simple  pressure.  Dis- 
junction ensues;  whereby  the  union,  which  was  the  cause  of 
incohation  of  members,  is  annulled ;  and  the  int^ral  substance, 
consisting  of  those,  members,  is  resolved  into  its  parts,  and  is 
destroyed :  for  it  ceases  to  subsist  as  a  whole. 

Quality  or  the  Substance  viz..  Colour,  Savour,  eto. 

^'II.  Quality  is  closely. united  with  substance ;  not,  however,  as 
an  intimate  cause  of  it,  nor  consisting  in  motion ;  but  common :  not 
a  genus,  yet  appertaining  to  one.  It  is  independent  of  conjunction 
and  disjunction ;  not  the  cause  of  them,  not  itself  endued  with 
qualities. 

*'Twenty-four  are  enumerated.  Seventeen  only  are,  indeed, 
specified  in  Ka^ilda's  aphorisms ;  but  the  rest  are    understood. 

*"!.    Colour,     it  is  a  peculiar  quality  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
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sight ;  and  abides  in  three  substances  ;  earth,  water,  and  light  It  is 
a  characteristic  quah'ty  of  the  last;  and,  in  that,  is  white  and 
resplendent  In  water  it  is  white,  but  without  lustre.  In  the 
primary  atoms  of  both  it  is  perpetual ;  in  their  products,  not  sa' 
In  earth  it  is  variable  ;  and  seven  colours  are  distinguished  :  vig. 
white,  yellow,  green,  red,  black,  tawny  (or  orange)  and  variq;ated' 
The  varieties  of  these  seven  colours  are  many,  unenumerated  The 
six  simple  colours  occur  in  the  atoms  of  the  earth ;  and  the  seven, 
including  variegated,  in  its  double  atoms,  and  more  complex  forms. 
The  colour  of  integrant  parts  is  the  cause  of  colour  in  the  integral 
substance. 

'^z.  Savour.  It  is  a  peculiar  quality,  to  be  apprehended  only 
by  the  organ  of  taste ;  and  abides  in  two  substances,  earth  and 
water.  It  is  a  characteristic  quality  of  the  last ;  and  in  it  is  sweet 
It  b  perpetual  in  atoms  of  water ;  not  so  in  aqueous  products.  In 
earth  it  is  variable,  and  six  sorts  are  distinguished :  sweet,  bitter, 
pungent,  astringent,  acid,  and  saline. 

''S.  Odour.  It  is  a  peculiar  quality,  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
the  organ  of  smell ;  and  abides  in  earth  alone,  being  its  distinguish- 
ing quality.  In  water,  odour  is  adscititious,  being  induced  by  uni- 
on  with  earthy  particles ;  as  a  clear  crystal  appears  red  by  asso- 
ciation with  a  hollyhock,  or  other  flower  of  that  hue.  In  air 
also  it  is  adscititious :  thus  a  breeze,  whidi  has  blown  over 
blossoms,  musk,  camphor,  or  other  scented  substances,  wafts 
fragrant  particles  of  the  blossoms,  etc  The  flowers  are  not  torn,  nor 
the  musk  diminished  ;  because  the  parts  are  replaced  by  a  repro- 
ductive unseen  virtue.    However,   camphor    and  other   volatile 

substances  do  waste. 

•  #  #  # 

Gravitation. 

''la.    Gravity  is  the  peculiar  cause  of  primary  descent  or  falling. 

""It  aiTects  earth  and  water.  Gold  is  affected  by  this  quality,  by 
reason  of  earth  contained  in  it 

''In  the  absence  of  a  countervailing  cause,  as  adhesion,  velocity, 
or  some  act  of  volition,  descent  results  from  this  quality.  Thus, 
a  cocoanut  is  withheld  from  falling   by  adhesion  of  the  foot- 
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stalk  ;  but,  this  impediment  ceasing  on   maturity  of  the  fruit, 
it  falls. 

"According  to  Udayana  Ichftrya,  gravity  is  imperceptible, 
but  to  be  inferred  from  the  act  of  falling.  Vallabha  maintains 
that  it  is  perceived  in  the  position  of  a  thing  descending  to  a 
lower  situation* 

Levity. 

''Levity  is  not  a  distinct  quality,  but  the  nq;ation  of  gravity. 

Fluidity. 

''13.    Fluidity  is  the  cause  of  original  trickling. 

''It  affects  earth,  light  and  water,  It  is  natural  and  essenial  in 
water  ;  adscititioas  in  earth  and  light ;  being  induced  by  exhibition 
of  fire  in  molten  substances,  as  lac,  gold,  etc 

"Fluidity  is  perceptible  by  external  senses,  sight  and  touch. 

"In  hail  and  ice,  fluidity  essentially  subsists,  but  is  obstructed 
by  an  impediment  arising  from  an  unseen  virtue  which  renders 
the  water  solid. 

Viscidity. 

14.  "Viscidity  is  the  quality  of  clamminess  and  cause  of 
agglutination.  It  abides  in  water  only.  In  oil,  liquid  butter,  etc, 
it  results  from  the  watery  parts  of  those  liquids 

SoUNa 

"15.  Sound  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  etherial  element,  and 
is  to  be  apprehended  by  the  hearing.  It  abides  in  that  element 
exclusively  and  is  its  characteristic  quality.  Two  sorts  are  dis- 
tinguished :  articulate  and  musical 

Theory  of  the  Propagation  of  SouNa 

"To  account  for  sound  originating  in  one  place  being  heard 
in  another,  it  is  observed,  that  sound  is  propagated  by  undulation, 
wave  after  wave,  radiating  in  every  direction,  from  a  centre,  like* 
the  blossoms  of  a  Nauclea.  It  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  intermediate 
wave,  that  is  the  sound  heard  :  but  the  last  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  organ  of  hearing :  and  therefore  it  is  not  quite  correct 
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to  say,  that  a  drum  has  been  heard.  Sound  orighiates  in  conjunc- 
tion, in  disjunction,  or  in  sound  itself.  The  conjunction  of  cymbals, 
or  that  of  a  drum  and  stick,  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  first. 
It  is  the  instrumental  cause.  The  rustling  of  leaves  is  an  instance 
of  disjunction  being  the  cause  of  sound.  In  some  cases,  sound 
becomes  the  cause  of  sound.  In  all,  the  conformity  of  wind 
or  its  calmness  is  a  concomitant  cause  :  for  an  adverse  wind 
obstructs  it.  The  material  cause  is  in  every  case  theetherial  fluid  : 
and  the  conjunction  of  that  with  the  sonorous  subject  is  a 
concomitant  cause.** 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  furnish  a  prdcis  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  Ka^ftda  in  the  words  of  Max  Muller : 

Aiv^us  OR  Atoms 

*'What  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Kaz/ftda,  nay  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  his  philosophy,  is  the  theory  of  Airus  or  Atoms. 
They  take  the  place  of  the  Tanmfttras  in  the  Sft///khya  philosophy. 
Though  the  idea  of  an  atom  is  not  unknown  in  the  Ny  ftya-philo- 
sophy  (Nyftya  Sutras,  IV.  2,  4-25),  it  is  nowhere  so  fully  worked 
out  as  in  the  Valfeshika.  Kajf dda  argued  that  there  must  be  some- 
where a  smallest  thing  that  excludes  further  analysis.  Without 
this  admission,  we  should  have  a  regressus  ad  infinitum^  a  most 
objectionable  process  in  the  eyes  of  all  Indian  philosophers.  A 
mountain,  he  says,  would  not  be  larger  than  a  mustard  seed.  These 
smallest  and  invisible  particles  are  held  by  Kajfftda  to  be  eternal 
in  themselves,  but  non-eternal  as  aggregates.  As  a{^r^;ates  again 
they  may  be  organised  organs,  and  inorganic.  Thus  the  human 
body  is  earth  organised,  the  power  of  smelling  is  the  earthly  organ, 
stones  are  inorganic 

''It  is,  no  doubt,  very  tempting  to  ascribe  a  Greek  origin  to 
Ka/fftda's  theory  of  atoms.  But  suppose  that  the  atomic  theory 
had  really  been  borrowed  from  a  Greek  source,  would  it  not  be 
strange  that  Kairdda's  atoms  are  supposed  never  to  assume  visible 
dimensions  till  there  is  a  combination  of  three  double  atoms 
(Tryamika),  neither  the  simple  nor  the  double  atoms  being 
supposed  to  be  visible  by  themselves.  I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing like  this  in  Epicurean  authors,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  give 
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quite  an  independent  character  to  Ka/irftda's  view  of  the  nature  of 
an  atom. 

"We  are  told  that  water,  in  its  atomic  state,  is  eternal,  as  an 
aggregate  transient.  Ueings  in  the  realm  of  Vsltuhb,  (god  of  the 
sea)  are  organised,  taste  is  the  watery  organ,  rivers  are  water  in- 
organic. 

*'Light  in  its  atomic  state  is  eternal,  as  an  aggregate  transient 
There  are  organic  luminous  bodies  in  the  sun,  sight  or  the  visual 
ray  is  the  luminous  organ,  burning  fires  are  inorganic 

"Air,  again,  is  both  atomic  and  an  aggr^ate.  Beings  of  the  air, 
spirits,  etc.,  are  oi^anised  air ;  touch  in  the  skin  is  the  asrial  organ, 
wind  is  inorganic  air.  Here  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  something 
not  very  unlike  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles.  #  #  • 

But  though  we  may  discover  the  same  thought  in  the  philosophies 
of  K«'u/ada  and  Em|)edocles,  the  form  which  it  takes  in  India  is 
characteristically  different  from  its  Greek  form/'^ 

Dates  of  the  Philosophical  Sutras— 
The  Question  of  Priority 

As  regards  the  dates  of  the  philosophical  sutras,  nothing 
definite  is  known ;  here,  as  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  our 
histor}%  we  have  to  depend  largely  upon  constructive  chronology. 
We  quote  below  two  short  extracts  from  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
"Indian  Philosophy*'  which  summarise  all  the  information  available 
at  present  on  the  subject : 

'*If  we  consider  the  state  of  philosophical  thought  in  India  such 
as  it  is  represented  to  us  in  the  Brfthmajiras  and  Upanishads,  and 
afterwards  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  all  attempts  at  fixing  the  dates  of  the  six  recognised 
systems  of  philosophy,  nay  even  their  mutual  relationship,  should 
hitherto  have  failed.  It  is  true  that  Buddhism  and  Jainism  were 
likewise  but  two  philosophical  systems  out  of  many,  and  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  fix  their  dates.  But  if  in  their  case  we  know 
something  about  their  dates  and  their  historical  development, 
this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  social  and  |)olitical  importance  which  they 
acquired  during  the  fifth,  the  fourth,  and  the  third  centuries  B.  C, 


(i)    Indian  Pkihsvphy^  pp.  584-8$. 
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and  not  simply  to  their  philosophical  tenets.    We  know  also  that 
there  were  many  teachers,  contemporaries  of  Buddha,  but  they 

have  left  no  traces  in  the  literary  history  of  India. 

•  •  •  •  # 

"We  cannot  be  far  wrong  therefore  if  we  assign  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  six  systems  of  philosophy  to  the  |>eriod  from 
Buddha  (5th  century)  to  A^oka  (third  century),  though  we  have  to 
admit,  particulary  in  the  cases  of  Ve<lilnta,  Sawkhya,  and  Yoga  a 
long  previous  development  reaching  back  through  Upanishads 
and  Brahma^as  to  the  very  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda. 

"It  is  equally  difficult  to  fix  the  relative  position  of  the  great 
systems  of  philosophy,  because,  as  I  explained  before,  they  quote 
each  other  mutually.  With  r^ard  to  the  relation  of  Buddhism  to 
the  six  orthodox  systems  it  seems  to  me  that  all  we  can  honestly 
say  is  that  schools  of  philosophy  handing  down  doctrines  very 
similar  to  those  of  our  six  classical  or  orthodox  systems  are  pre- 
supposed by  the  Buddhist  Suttas.**    (pp.  116 — 120) 

As  r^[ards  the  question  of  priority,  we  shall  also  take  the  liberty 
to  quote  below  from  Prof.  Macdonell's  "History  of  Sanskrit 
Literature"  : 

"Turning  to  Philosophical  Literature,  we  find  that  the  early 
Greek  and  Indian  Philosophers  have  many  points  in  common. 
Some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics,  that  God  and  the 
universe  are  one,  that  everything  existing  in  multiplicity  has  no 
reality,  that  thinking  and  being  are  identical,  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  philasophy  of  the  Upanishads  and  the  Vedftnta  system,  which  is 
its  outcome. '  Again,  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  that  nothing  can 
arise  which  has  not  existed  before,  and  that  nothing  existing  can 
be  annihilated,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  characteristic  doctrine  of. 
the  S4///khya  system  about  the  eternity  and  indestructibility  of 
matter.  According  to  Greek  tradition,  Thales,  EmpedcKles, 
Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  and  others  undertook  journeys  to 
Oriental  countries  in  order  to  study  philosophy.  Hence  there  is 
at  least  the  historical  possibility  of  the  Greeks  having  been  influ- 
enced by  Indian  thought  through  Persia. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  the 
dependence  of  Pythagoras  on  Indian  philosophy  and  science  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  a  high  degree  of  probability.     Almost  all  the 
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doctrines  ascribed  to  him,  religious,  philosophical,  mathematical 
were  known  in  India  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  The  coincidences  are 
so  numerous  that  their  cumulative  force  becomes  considerable.  The 
transmigration  theory,  the  assumption  of  five  elements,  the  Pytha- 
gorean theorem  in  geometry,  the  prohibition  as  to  eating  beans,  the 
religio-philosophical  character  of  the  Pythagorean  fraternity  and  the 

• 

mystical  speculations  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  all  have  their 
close  parallels  in  ancient  India.  The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
in  the  case  of  Pythagoras  appears  without  any  connection  or  ex- 
planatory background,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  of  foreign 
origin.  He  could  not  have  derived  it  from  Egypt,  as  it  was  not 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  later 
tradition,  it  seems  impossible  that  Pythagoras  should  have  made 
his  way  to  India  at  so  early  a  date,  but  he  could  quite  well  have 
met  Indians  in  Persia.**^ 


(I)  History  of  Sanskrit  UUnUure,  1^1^  :^2i^22.  Colcbrooke  himself  sums 
up  his  views  in  these  words :— **I  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the 
Indians  were  in  this  instance  teachers  than  learners."  Trans.  Roy.  As,  Soc.^ 
Vol.  I.,  p.  579.  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  observes  :— "that  the  Hindus  derived  any  of 
their  philosophical  ideas  from  the  Greek  seems  very  improbable,  and  if  there  it 
any  borrowing  in  the  case,  the  latter  were  most  probably  indebted  to  the 
former."    Preface  to  the  SAwkhya  KilrikA  (1837)  p.  ix. 


CHAPTER  II 


Chemistry  It  the  Charaka  aid  the  Sis'rita 


[The  subject-matter  in  the  first  few  extracu  in  this  chapter  is  practically 
based  upon  the  Valreshika  system  ;  see  ante  pp.  3  ti  seq^ 

The  Tastes— The  Metals  and  their  Calces 

**The  object  of  the  tongue  is  taste.  Water  and  earth  are  the 
objective  existences  in  which  taste  inheres.  In  its  manifestation 
and  as  regards  particular  kinds  of  it,  space,  air  and  light  are  also 
its  adjuncts.  Sweet,  sour,  salt,  pungent,  bitter  and  astringent, 
these  are  r^farded  as  the  sixfold  catalogue  of  tastes.  •  •  •  Ob- 
jects are  again  known  to  be  of  three  kinds,  vis.^  animal  products, 
v^;etablc  products,  and  products  appertaining  to  the  earth.  Honey, 
vaccine,  secretions,  bile,  fat,  marrow,  blood,  flesh,  excreta,  urine, 
skin,  semen,  bones,  tendons,  horns,  nails,  hoofs,  hair,  bristles, 
and  the  bright  pigment  called  Gorochana^  are  used  (as  drugs) 
among  animal  products.  Gold,  the  ordure  of  the  metals,  [1./.  their 
calces]  the  five  metals  {viz.  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin  and  iron),  sand, 
lime,  red  arsenic,  gems,  salt,  red  chalk  and  antimony,  are  indicated 

as  drugs  appertaining  to  the  earth.*** 

• 

A  Discourse  on  the  Tastes— their  Relationship 

TO  the  five  Primal  Elements— the 

Nature  of  the  Alkali 

''Once  on  a  time,  the  son  of  Atri,  and  Bhadrakftpyas  5ftkuntiya 
and  the  full-eyed  Maudgalya,  and  the  golden-eyed  Kaorika,  the 
sinless  Bharadvftja  otherwise  called  Kumftrariras,  the  blessed 
king  Vftryovida,  that  foremost  of  all  intelligent  men,  Nimi,  the 
ruler  of  the  Videhas,  Va^t^  of  high  intelligence,  and  Kftwkhftyana- 
vftlhlka,  that  foremost  of  all  physicians  of  the  Vfilhlka  country,— 
these  /?ishis,  all  of  whom  were  old  in  years  and  learning  and  all 

(i)    Concretions  found  in  the  gall  bladder  of  the  ox. 

(2)    A.  C.  Kaviratna's  Translation  of  Charaka  SamMiia^  pp.  6-7* 
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of  whom  had  subjugated  their  souls,  came  together  to  the  deh'ght- 
ful  Chaitraratha  woods,  desirous  of  passing  a  few  days  in  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasure.  As  those  /^/shis  conversant  with  every  topic 
were  seated  there,  the  following  discourse  of  grave  import  took 
place  among  them  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  ascertainment 
of  the  (diflferent)  tastes  and  food. 

"There  is  one  kind  of  taste,  said  Bhadrakftpya  ;  which  persons 
skilled  in  the  subject  rq;ard  as  are  of  the  five  subjects  of  the 
senses,  vts.y  that  which  relates  to  the  tongue.  That,  again,  is 
not  diflFerent  from  water. 

"The  Brfthmaura  5ftkuntiya  said  there  are  two  tastes,  their 
virtues  being  that  one  of  them  cuts  or  removes  from  the  body 
all  bad  humours  or  ingredients,,  and  the  other  only  checks  or  curbs 
them. 

"There  are  three  tastes,  said  the  full-eyed  Maudgalya.  Their 
virtues  are  cutting,  curbing,  and  both. 

"There  are  four  tastes,  said  the  golden-eyed  Kauxika.  They  are 
agreeable  and  beneficial,  and  agreeable  and  non-beneficial,  dis- 
agreeable and  beneficial. 

"There  are  five  tastes,  said  Kumftntnra-Bharadvftja.  They 
appertain  to  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air  and  Ether  (or  Space). 

"There  are  six  tastes,  said  the  royal  sage  Vftr}'ovida.  They  are 
heavy,  light,  cold,  hot,  oily  and  dry. 

"There  are  seven  tastes,  said  Nimi,  the  ruler  of  the  Videhas. 
They  are  sweet,  sour,  saltish,  pungent,  bitter,  astringent,  and 
alkaline. 

"There  are  eight  tastes,  said  Vai/i^-Dhftmftrgava.  They  are 
sweet,  sour,  saltish,  pungent,  bitter,  astringent,  alkaline,  and  that 
which  remains  in  an  unmanifest  form.  -  ^ 

"The  tastes  are  infinite  in  number,  said  Kft;//khftyana,  foremost 
among  the  physicians  of  the  Vftlhlka  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  their  virtues,  operations  or  effects  and 
methods  of  corrections  (or  mixture  for  adding  to  their  virtues,  etc.). 

"The  illustrious  son  of  Atri,  vis.  Punarvasu,  said  that  the 
number  of  tastes  is  truly  six.  They  are  sweet,  sour,  saltish,  pun- 
gent,  bitter,  and  astringent.  The  source  from  which  these  six  flow, 
!>.,  their  origin,  is  wat^r.  'Their  operations  or  eflects  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  cutting  and  curbing.     In  consequence,  again,  of  mixture 


\ 
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or  combination,  they  become  both  cutting  and  curbing  at  the 
same  time.  Agreeable  and  disagreeable  are  their  divisions  that 
depend  upon  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  men.  Beneficial  and  non- 
beneficial  are  their  ix>\vers.  The  refuge  of  the  tastes  are  the  modi- 
fications of  the  five  primal  elements  (of  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air, 
and  Ether  or  Space).  The  tastes,  again,  depend  upon  the  (original) 
nature  of  their  refuge,  the  modifications  of  that  refuge,  combina- 
tions of  the  substances  that  form  their  refuge,  as  also  place,  and 
time.' 

'*The  virtues  or  properties  (attaching  to  the  tastes)  occur  in 
those  which  constitute  the  refuge  (of  the  tastes),  called  objects. 
Those  virtues  are  heavy,  light,  cold,  warm,  oily,  dry,  and  others. 

^Kshdra  (alkali)  is  so  called  from  its  being  produced  by  ksharana 
(dropping  down  or  straining) .  This  is  not  a  taste.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  object  It  is,  in  fact,  produced  from  many  kinds 
of  taste.  Hence,  it  has  many  tastes.  Among  them,  pungent  and 
saline  predominate.  It  is  composed  of  many  objects  of  the  senses. 
It  is  manufactured  with  the  aid  of  diflerent  processes. 

''At  the  outset,  however,  we  shall  say  something  referring  to  the 
diversity  of  objects  (which  are  the  refuge  of  the  tastes).  All  objects 
are  the  results  of  the  combinations  of  five  primal  elements  (t«f.» 
Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air  and  Ether  or  Space).  As  r^ards  Medical 
Science,  objects  are  of  two  kinds  r£$.,  those  endowed  with  anima- 
tion and  those  that  are  inanimate.  The  attributes  which  inhere 
in  objects  are  sound,  &c,  heaviness  &c,  ending  with  solubility.*** 

We  now  quote  only  a  few  typical  instances  of  mineral  and 
metallic  preparations. 

The  Five  Kinds  of  Salts 

'The  five  kinds  of  salts  vis,  sauvarchala,  saindhava,  vit,  audbhida, 
with  sftmudni.''   [See  Index  under  the  respective  headings] 


(1)  The  modifications  of  the  five  primal  elements  constitute  the  refuge  of  the 
tastes.  Ever)'  substance  is  formed  by  modifications  of  those  elements.  What 
is  said,  therefore,  is  that  material  substances  are  the  refuge  of  the  tastes,  /./., 
the  tastes  inhere  in  them. 

(2)  Kiwirtfim*s  r/vr///.,  pp.  295-991 
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Minerals  for  ExTERNAis-AppucATiON 

"Sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  realgar,  orpiment  and 
sulphur  in  combination  with  vegetable  drugs  are  prescribed  for 
external  application  in  ringworm,  eczema,  leprosy,  ftc"^ 

The  Eight  Varieties  of  Urine 

''The  eight  varieties  of  urine  are  those  of  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the 
COW;  the  buflalo,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  ass.**^ 

Preparation  of  Kshara  (alkali) 

''A  young  butea  frondosa  is  to  be  cut  to  pieces  and  dried  and 
finally  reduced  to  ashes.  The  ash  is  to  be  lixiviated  with  four  or 
six  times  its  weight  of  water  and  strained  (through  linen)  2 1  times."* 

Pill  Iron  Compound 

"Into  the  composition  of  pill  iron  compound  pyrites  and  the 
rust  of  iron  enter."* 

A  Collyrium 

"The  ingredients  of  a  collyrium  are  conch-shell,  coral,  lapis  lazuli^ 
iron,  copper,  the  bone  of  the  frog,  sulphide  of  antimony  and  the 
seed  hyperanthera  tnorunga!^^ 

[The  first  five  articles  are  interpreted  as  meaning  the  calces 
thereof.] 

Powder  of  Pearl  Compound 

"Among  the  constituents  we  have,  pearl,  sulphur,  powder 
of  iron,  copper  and  silver.''* 

[The  text  does  not  precisely  say  whether  the  metals  are  to 
be  used  as  such  or  as  killed  by  being  roasted  with  sulphur.  The 
Hindu  physicians  however  always  take  them  in  the  latter  sense.] 

Iron,  Gold  and  Silver  Tonics 

"A  thin  iron  plate  is  to  be  made  red  hot  and  plunged  into  the 

(I)    5iifMi,Ch.  Ill,  4-5  (a)    /^MCh.  I,  43- 

(3)    C^/V^//^<l,  Ch.  XXIII,  26.  (4)    /M/,  Ch.  XVI,  38. 

(5)    /^///,  Ch.  XXVI,  133.  (6)    Cl/i6//s^l,  Ch.  XVII,  4a 

The  references  are  according  to  the  edition  of  Kavirajes  I).  N.  Sen  and 
U.  N.  Sen. 
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decoction  of  the  myrobalans,  cow's  urine,  the  solution  of ''the  salts'*, 
the  solution  of  the  alkali  extracted  from  the  ash  of  buiea  frondosa  ;. 
Le,  made  red  hot  and  plunged  into  one  of  the  above  liquids  at 
a  time.  Wh2n  the  iron  becomes  black  like  collyrium  it  is  to 
be  powdered.  •  •  ••  ♦  ♦ 

'*The  same  process  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver."' 

Rasavana  Defined 

"Medicines  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  promotes  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  healthy,  the  other  cures  diseases. 

''Whatever  promotes  longevity,  retentive  memory,  health,  virility,' 

■ 

&c,  is  called  Rasayana."* 

TBBfWmBTA 

Preparation  and  Use  of  Alkalies  and 
Alkaline  Caustics* 

''Of  all    cutting    instruments    and    accessory  cutting  instru: 
ments,    caustics    are    superior  inasmuch    as  they   perform  the 
work  of  incisions,  punctures,  and  scarifications,  relieve  derange- 
ments of  the  three  humours,  vh.^  air,  bile,  and  phlegm,  and  uniform- 
ly affect  the  diseased  part  to  which  they  arc  applied.  Kshara 
(caustics)  are  so  called  because  they  remove  diseased  parts  and 
destroy  the  skin  and  flesh.     From  being  composed  of  numerous 
medicines  they  can  affect  the  three  humours.    Caustics  being  white 
in  colour  are   cooling  or  of   lunar  origin.^     This  origin  is  not; . 
inconsistent  with  their  burning,  escharotic  and  lacerating  proper-* 
ties.     Baing  composed    of  numerous  heating  medicines,  caustics 
are  acrid,  hot  and   pungent.    They  promote  suppuration,  destroy . 
parts,    improve     unhealthy  sores    and  promote  granulation,  diy. 
up    dischirge,    stop     blej<ling     and    abrade    the     skin.     Their 


(t)    Ckikitsd^  Ch.  I.  $,  pp.  497-98. 

(2)  Mii,  Ch.  I.  a^ 

(3)  We  have  adopted  Udoy  Chund  Dutt's  Translation  of  Chs.  XI  and  XIV 
with  ccruin  corrections  here  and  there.  ^ 

(4  )  The  reader  will  not  fiiil  to  notice  that  silver  nitrate  is,  in  the  languag:6 
of  Western  .\!rhem>',  named  Af/i«fr  (-(fir///V.  .  . 
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internal  use  removes  worms,  acidity,   phlegm,  skin   diseases,  some 
poisons  and  corpulence.    Their  excessive  use  causes  impotence. 

'•Alkalies  are  of  two  sorts,  namely,   for  external  application  and 

internal  administration.     They  are   used  externally  in  the  skin 

diseases  called  kustlia,  in   keloid,  ringworm,    leucoderma,   lepra, 

fistula-in-ano,    tumours,     unhealthy  ulcers^    sinuses,    condyloma, 

moles,  chloasma,  brown  spots  on  the  face,  warts,  external  inflam- 

mations,  worms,  poisons  and   piles,  and  in  the  seven  following 

diseases  of  the  mouth  namely,  npajihvd  (ranula),  adliijihvd  (tumour 

on  the  tongue),  npakusa  (inflammation  of  the  gum),    daniavaidar- 

bha  (inflammation  of  the  gum  from  injury),  and  the  three  sorts 

of  rohinl  or  inflammation  of  the  throat     In  these  diseases  of  the 

mouth,  accessory    instruments,  in  the    shape   of  caustics   only, 

should  be  used.    Alkaline  solutions  are  administered  internally 

in  chronic  or  slow  poisoning,  abdominal   tumours,  ascites,  loss 

of  app;:tite,  indigestion,  disinclination  for  food,  tympanitic,  urinary 

deposits,  calculi,  internal  or  deep-seated  inflammation,  intestinal 

worms,  poisoning  and  piles.    Alkalies  do  not  agree  with  children, 

old  and  weak  people,  and   persons  having  a  tendency  to  iKemorr- 

hj^e  from  internal  organs,  or  a  bilious  temperament.    They  are 

injurioas    in  fever,   giddiness,    intoxication,    fainting,  amaurosis 

and  such  other  diseases.  ^ 

''Alkalies  for  escharotic  use  are  prepared  like  otlrer  alkalies 
by  straining  alkaline  solutions  as  elsewhere  explained  in  detail. 
They  are  made  of  three  strengths,  namely,  weak,  moderate  and 
strong.  He  who  wishes  to  prepare  alkalies  should  in  an  auspici- 
ous day  in  autumn,  listing  and  in  pure  body,  select  a  middle-aged, 
large-sized,  uninjured  ghaniapaiali  tree  iSiilli  lilijili  flowers 
{Schrebera  swietenioides)  growing  on  an  approved  spot  on  a 
mountain,  and  address  it  with  certain  uMniras  or  incantations 
as  a  preliminary  ceremony  called  adhivdsa.  Next  day  the  tree 
should  be  cut  or  killed  after  reciting  the  following  manira  or 
prayer :  "Oh  you  with  great  fiery  power  may  not  thy  strength 
be  lost  I  Oh  you  aur;picious  tree,  stay  here  and  accomplish  my 
work.  After  accomplishing  my  work  you  will  go  to  heaven." 
Then  the  ceremony  of  homi%^  or  burning  the  sacrificial  fire,  should 
be  performed  with  one  hundred  red  flowers.  The  tree  should 
then  be  cut  to  pieces  and  piled  in  a  place  free  from  wind.    Some 
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i^v."*  /»  f*^ 


limestone  should  be  placed  on  the  pile  which  should  be  set  on 
fire  by  stalks  of  Sesamum  Indtcum.  When  the  fire  is  extinguished, 
the  ashes  of  the  ghanidpatali  tree  and  the  burnt  lime  should 
be  kept  separate.  In  the  same  way  the  following  trees  may 
be  burnt  with  their  root,  branches,  leaves  and  fruits  for  the  pre* 
paration  of  alkalies,*  namely  : 


Kutaja 

Palaja 

Ajvakariira 

Paribhadraka 

Vibhitaka 

2ragvadha 

Tilvaka 

Arka 

Snuhi 

Apamftrga 

Fatal! 

Naktamila 

Vrlsha 

Kadal! 

Chitraka 

Patlka 

Indravriksha 

2sphota 

A^amaraka 

Saptachchhada 

Agni  mantha 

GunjS 

Four  sorts  of  Kof^ 


Ilollarrhena  antidysenterica. 
Butea  frondosa. 
Shorea  robusta. 
Erythrina  indica. 
Terminalia  bellarica. 
Cassia  fistula. 
Symplocos  racemosa 
Calotropis  gigantea. 
Euphorbia  neriifolia. 
Achyranthes  aspera. 
Stereospermum  suaveolena, 
Pongamia  glabra. 
Justicia  adhatoda. 
Musa  sapientum. 
Plumbago  zeylanica. 
Guilandina  bonducella. 
Terminalia  arjuna. 
Salvadora  persica 
Nerium  odorum. 
Alstonta  scholarls. 
Premna  serrattfolia. 
Abrus  precatorins. 
4  Varieties  of  Luflfa  amara.** 


LiXlVIATION  OF  THE  ASHES 

**Thirty  two  seers  of  ashes  should  be  stirred  or  mixed  with 
SIX  times  their  quantity  of  water  or  cow's  urine  and  the  mixture 
strained  through  cloth.  This  should  be  repeated  twenty-one 
times.    The   strained  fluid  should  then  be  boiled  slowly  in   a 


(I)    Cf.  Rasdrnava^  p.  37,  where  the  standard  "pUint  ashes"  are  enomerated. 
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large  pan  and  agitated  with  a  ladle.  When  the  fluid  becomes 
clear^  pungent  and  soapy  to  the  feel,  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  fire  and  straiacd  through  cloth.  The  filtrate' 
being  thrown  away,  the  strained  fluid  should  be  again  boiled. 
From  this  alkaline  solution  take  three  quarters  of  a  seen" 

Rkndkkinc;  the  Alkali  Caustic 

*'Then  take  eight  palas  each  of  Banduc  nut,  burnt  limestone, 
conch  shells,  and  bivalve  shells,  and  heat  them  in  an  iron  pan  till 
they  are  of  the  colour  of  fire.  Then  moisten  them  in  the  same 
ve.Hsel  with  the  above-mentioned  three-quarters  of  a  seer  of  alkaline 
water  and  reduce  them  to  |x>wder.  This  powder  should  be  thrown 
on  sixty  four  seers  of  the  alkaline  water  and  boiled  with  constant 
and  careful  agitation  by  the  ladle.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  solution  is  neither  too  thick  nor  thin." 

How  TO  Store  up  the  Alkali 

'^When  reduced  to  propsr  consistence,  the  solution  should 
be  removed  from  the  fire  and  poured  into  an  iron  jar.  The 
opening  or  mouth  of  the  jar  should  be  covered,  and  should  be 
kept  in  a  secluded  place.  This  preparation  is  called  Madhyatna 
ks/tara  or  alkaline  caustic  of  middling  strength.  When  the  alkaline 
water  is  simply  boiled  to  the  pro|)er  consistence  without  the 
addition  of  burnt  shells  &c,  the  *  preparation  is  called  Afridu^ 
kshara  or  weak  alkaline  solution.  The  strong  alkaline  caustic  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  weak  solution  with  two  tolahs  each  in  fine 
powder  of  such  of  the  under-mentioned  ingredients  as  are 
available,  namely  : 

Danti,  Baliospermun  montanum. 

Dravanti  Salvinia  cucullata. 

Cbitraka  Plumbago  zeylanica. 

LftngalikI  Gloriosa  superba. 

Putfka  Guilandina  bonducell. 

Kanaka  Salvinia  cucullata. 

(i)  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.    AccordinK  to  the  original  text,  it  should  be 
"the  dregs"  i.  a  the  precipiute.  .    . 

(2)  "^Mridu"  may  be  rendered  more  accurately  as  "mtld." 


l,vr 
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KshTri  Cleome  felina. 

Vacbi  Acorus  calamus. 

■  .     .   .      .  ^ 

''Aconite   root^  carbonate  of  soda,  asafcetlda,  black  salt  and  ^ 

corals.  '  .  . 

'This  solution  is  used  for  bringing  to  a  head  or  opening  ab- 
scesses. These  three  varieties  of  alkalies  should  be  used  according 
to  the  state  of  the  disease.    In  weak  persons,  the  alkaline  water  i 

without  the  addition  of  other  caustic  ingredients,  should  be  applied  -    ^ 

to  strengthen  the  parts.^ 

Characterlstics  op  thk  Gooo  and  the  Bad  Alkau 

On  this  subject  there  are  the  following  verses : 
'^Good  alkaline  caustics  should  be  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak. 
They  should  be  white  in  colour,  smooth  and  soapy  to  the  touch, 
should  not  spread  beyond  where  they  are  applied,  and  act  rapidly 
and  successfully.  These  are  the  eight  good  properties  of  caustici. 
Their  bad  qualities  consist  in  their  being  too  weak  or  cool,  too 
strong  or  hot,  too  slippery  and  spreading,  too  thick  or  too  under- 
boiled,  or  they  may  be  deficient  in  ingredients. 

''In  applying  caustic  to  a  patient  suflTering  from  a  disease 
curable  by  this  remedy,  he  should  be  made  to  sit  in  a  spacioiia 
place,  protected  from  wind  and  sun.  The  physician  should  then 
procure  the  instruments  or  necessary  articles  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  fifth  chapter.  He  should  then  examine 
the  diseased  part,  rub,  scarify  or  .scratch  it,  and  then  apply  the 
caustic  by  means  of  a  probe,  and  wait  for  the  space  of  time 
required  to  utter  one  hundred  words.  The  diseased  part  turns 
black  on  the  application  of  the  caustic  which  is  a  sign  of  its  ^ 

having  been  burnt  The  application  of  some  acid  mixed  with 
clarified  butter  or  honey  relieves  the  pain.  If  from  the  thickness 
of  the  burnt  part,  it  does  not  fall  off,  the  following  application 
should  be  thoroughly  applied  to  it,  namely,  equal  parts  of  tamarind 
pulp,  of  the  refuse  of  Kdnjika  (fermented  rice  water),  sesamum 
seeds  and  liquorice  root  rubbed  together  into  a  paste.  Sesamum 
seeds  and  liquorice  root  rubbed  together  with  clarified  butter 
promotes  granulations  in  ulcers." 
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Wiiv  THE  Acid  Neutralises  the  Alkali 

••If  you  question,  my  son  !  how  is  it  that  the  apph'catton  of  the 
pungent  acid  of  Kdnjika  relieves- the  burning  of  the  fire-like  hot 
alkaline  caustic,  then  hear  the  following  explanation  from  me. 
Alkalies  possess  all  the  tastes  except  that  of  the  acid.  The 
acrid  taste  prevails  in  it  and  the  sahne  one  to  a  less  degree 
(cf  anti  p.  IS).  The  sharp  sah'ne  taste  when  mixed  with  acid 
becomes  very  mild,  and  gives  up  its  sharp  quality.  From  this 
modification  of  the  saline  taste,  the  pain  of  caustics  is  relieved, 
just  as  fire  is  extinguished  by  water.** 


Mild  and  Caustic  Alkalies 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  distinct  mention  of  ••mild"  and 
''caustic''  alkalies  in  the  body  .of  the  text  The  process  of  lixivia- 
ting the  ashes  and  rendering  the  lye  caustic  by  the  addition  of  lime 
leaves  very  little  to  improve  upon,  and  appears  almost  scientific 
compared  to  the  crude  method  to  which  M.  Berthelot  pays  a  high 
tribute : 

••Fabrication  de  la  Lessive : — Quatre  muids  de  cendres  sont 
r^partis  entre  deux  cuviers,  perc^s  de  trous  au  fond.  Autour 
du  trou  le  plus  petit,  du  c&ti  int^rieur,  mets  une  petite  quantity 
de  foin,  pour  que  la  cendre  n'obstrue  pas  le  trou.  Remplis 
d'eau  le  pre  ^ier  des  cuviers ;  recueille  le  liquide  filtr^  qui  en 
d^coule  pendant  toute  la  nuit  et  mets-le  dans  le  second  cuvier  ; 
garde  ce  qui  filtere  de  ce  second  cuvier.  Mets  d'autre  cendre 
(dans  un  troisi^me  cuvier).  Epiuse-la  et  il  se  forme  une  liqueur 
pareille  au  nard  couleur  d'or.  Verse-la  dans  un  quatriime 
cuvier.  La  liqueur  devient  piquante  et  forte :  telle  est  la  lessive 
particuli^re."    Coll.  d,  Aick.  Grecs^  III.  trad.  p.  357. 

We  reproduce  the  remarks  of  M.  Berthelot  on  the  above  :  ••On  a 
regard(i  comme  modernes  les  proc^d^  de  lixivitation  m^thodiquc, 
usit^s  pour  exprimer  les  cendres  et  les  mat^riaux  salp£tr^s :  le 
passage  suivant,  i\xi  du  manuscrit  de  Saint-Marc,  montre  que 
ces  proc^d^s  remontent  .au  XI«  siicle  at  sans  doute  au  deU." 
— Chimit  des  Anciens^  p.  284. 
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Description  of  Blood 

(Chapter  XIV  of  SHtrasthatum) 

"The  four  varieties  of  food  derived  from  the  five  elements  and 
having  the  six  tastes,  the  two  properties  of  heat  and  cold  or 
according  to  some,  eight  properties  and  many  qualities  when 
taken  in  moderation  and  thoroughly  digested,  produces  a  fine 
substance  imbued  with  energy  and  fire.  This  is  called  rasa 
(chyle).  The  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  rasa  or  chyle.  From  the 
heart  it  proceeds  through  24  arteries,  namely,  ten  ascending,  ten 
descending,  and  four  transverse  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  By  some 
unseen  cause  or  destiny,  this  chyle  continually  satiates,  increases, 
nourishes  and  supports  the  body  and  keeps  it  alive.  The  motion 
of  this  chyle  throughout  the  body  is  inferred  form*the  processes  of 
decline,  increase,  and  diseased  condition  of  the  different  portions 
of  tile  body.  It  may  be  asked  whether  this  chyle  which  pervades 
all  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  the  three  humours,  the  tissues, 
including  the  blood  and  the  receptacles  of  the  secretions,  is  endow- 
ed with  the  property  of  heat  or  cold.  As  this  chyle  is  a  circula* 
ting  fluid,  and  as  it  softens,  vitalises,  supports  and  nourishes  the 
body,  it  should  be  known  to  possess  the  cooling  property.  This 
watery  fluid  no  doubt  assumes  a  red  colour  in  the  liver  and 
spleen,  that  is,  it  is  converted  into  blood  in  these  organs.  On  this 
subject  there  is  the  following  verse  : 

**The  rasa  (chyle)  of  living  beings  is  coloured  red  by  healthy  bile. 
This  coloured  fluid  is  called  blood.  The  blood  excreted  by 
women  and  called  the  menstrual  fluid  is  derived  also  from  this 
tasa.  This  menstruation,  coming  at  the  age  of  twelve,  ceases  at 
the  age  of  fifty. 

'^Tlie  menstrual  fluid  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  heat, 
owing  to  the  womb  being  possessed  of  both  the  properties  of  heat 
and  cold.  Other  writers  say  that  the  blood  of  living  beings  is 
composed  of  the  five  elements.  The  five  qualities  of  the  five 
elements  as  seen  in  blood  are  as  follows,  namely,  fleshy  smell, 
liquidity,  red  colour,  tendency  to  trickle  or  ooze,  and  lightness.* 
Blood   is   produced    from   chyle,  flesh  from  blood,  fat  from  flesh, 


(1)    Cf.  ante  pp.  3-4  under  Valreshika  Philosophy. 
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bones  from  fat»  marrow  from  bones,  and  lastly  the  semen  is 
produced  from  marrow.  The  chyle  produced  from  food  and 
drink  nourishes  these  constituent  parts  of  the  Ixxly.  Living  beings 
are  produced  from  the  rasa ;  hence  sensible  people  should 
carefully  preserve  this  rasa  by  conforming  to  the  proper  rules 
of  diet  and  regunen."* 

On  the  Collection  of  Drugs 

(ChapUr  XXXVIII :  Satrasthanam) 

37  classes  of  vegetable  drugs  are  mentioned,  which  chiefly 
constitute  the  Materia  Medica.  There  is  only  one  ^loka  in  which 
the  six  metals  vis^  tin,  lead,  copper,  silver,  krish^aloha  (iron) 
and  gold,  and  their  calces  are  recommended. 

The  Salts 

Rock-salt,  sea-salt,  bit,  sauvarchala,  romaka  and  audbhid  &c. 
(seetfit/^  p.  ISX 

The  Alkalies 

Yavakshara  (factitious  carbonate  of  potash),  sirjikikshira* 
(trona  or  natron) ;  the  alkaline  solution  prepared  according  to 
directions  given  in  C*h.  XI ;  and  borax. 

Internal  administration  of  alkali  is  recommended  for  dissolving 
the  stones  or  gravels  (urinary  calculi). 

Internal  use  of  Lead  and  Tin 

Lead  and  tin  are  described  as  vermifuge — a  property  also 
accepted  by  the  later  latro^chemists. 

Powdered  tin  rubbed  for  seven  days  together  with  the  creamy 
portion  of  curd  is  recommended  for  internal  administration. 

Minerals  for  External  Application 

For  the  treatment  of  ulcer  an  external  application  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  orpiment  and  realgar  &c.  is  prescribed. 


(i)  The  reader  may  compare  the  above  theories  on  the  Chemistr)'  and 
Physiology  of  Di^festion  and  Nutrition  with  those  of  Geber.  Vide  Tmit/  ^Al* 
chimU  Arahc^  trad.  pp.  201 — 3. 

i3)  KriMn  the  time  of  the  Charaka  and  the  Sumita,  Hindu  Pharmac)'  has 
always  recognised  these  two  alkalies  as  distinct 
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Another  recipe  includes  alum-earth,  red-ochre,  sulphate  of 
copper,  yellowish  (basic)  sulphate  of  iron,  rock-salt,  orpiment  and 
realgar. ' 

Roasting  of  Iron  and  other  Metals,  so  as  to  Render 
THEM  Fit  for  Internal  Administration 

Thin  leaves  or  cast  iron  are  to  be  smeared  with  the  levigated 
powder  of  ''the  salts**  and  heated  in  the  fire  of  the  cow-dung  cakes 
and  then  plunged  into  a  decoction  of  the  myrobalans  and 
asafoetida.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated  16  times.  The  leaves  are 
then  to  be  ignited  in  the  fire  of  the  wood  of  mimosa  catechu  and 
afterwards  finely  powdered  and  passed  through  linen  of  fine 
texture. 

The  above  process  is  equally  applicable  to  the  roasting  of  the 
other  metals,* 

The  Origin  of  Bitumen 

The  origin  of  bitumen  b  much  the  same  as  in  the  Charaka  and 
the  Bower  Ms. ;  the  only  difference  being  that,  according  to  Sorrutai 
bitumen  is  related  to  six  instead  of  four  metals  (see  below  p.  28). 

Iron  Pyrites 

Iron  Pyrites  are  collected  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tip!,  of  the 
lustre  of  gold  and  silver  respectively  (see  below  under  Rataratna* 
samiichc/iaya^  Bk.  II,  77-Si)  and  prescribed  in  the  treatments  of 
diabetes,  leprosy,  &c. 

Gold  Dust 

Gold  dust,  mixed  with  lotus  seed,  honey,  &c.  is  used  as  a  tonic 

The  Poisons 

The  Poisons  are  classified  as  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
respectively.  Under  the  last  we  have  Phenasma  bhasma^  and 
orpiment 

(1)    ChikiisitasthAnafn  Ch.  XIX,  37i  cd.  J.  Vidyasagara. 

(3)    See  Note  on  "the  MctaU  and  tlicir  Salts"  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

(3)  It  is  sometimes  taken  to  mean  white  arsenic  ;  "but  it  is  very  doubtfiil 
if  Siuruta  meant  any  native  white  ar:»cnic  by  it.  The  derivation  of  the  term 
implies  that  it  was  obtained  by  roasting  some  sort  of  stone  or  ore."    Dutt. 

4 
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Use  of  Mercury 


The  only  references  to  mercury,  which  are  however  very  vague, 
arc    wk:  vn^:    ^t^*^:  ^^  IP»:  W^f^^  ^ni: ;  and :  kw'  <ir  ^«f^ 

Note  on  The  Metals  and  their  Salts  (^:^^1ii)* 

Six  metals  are  recog^nised,  namely  :  tin,  ironjead,  copper,  silver 
and  gold.*  The  thin  leaves  of  the  metals  by  being  plastered 
over  with  a  paste  of  ''the  salts"  (see  p.  25)  including  common  salt, 
salt-petre  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  afterwards  subjected  to 
h>asting  were  no  doubt  converted  into  their  respective  oxides, 
chlorides  or  oxy-chlorides  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  thus  in 
the  Sarruta  a  crude  and  imperfect,  but  •  all  the  same  pdentiaUjt 
tHodern^  process  for  the  preparation  of  the  metallic  salts.  The 
much  reputed  ''potable  gold'*  in  the  shape  of  the  chloride  of  the 
metal  was  probably  in  this  way  obtained.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  chemical  processes 
as  we  proceed.  (See  especially  under  "Chemistry  in  Rasirnrava**, 
p.  39,  where  the  mixture  of  the  salts  is  technically  named  "biiAi'' 
and  consists  of  green  vitriol,  alum,  common  salt,  salt-petre,  &c) 

The  reader  will  find  an  analogy  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Greek  methods  as  preserved  in  the  Leyden  Parchment,  one  or 
two  extracts  from  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest : 

"Ay ant  pris  quatre  paillettes  d'or,  faites-cn  une  lame,  chauflet* 
la  et  trem|)ez-la  dans  de  la  couperose  broy^  avec  de  Teau  et  avec 
une  autre  (couperose)  siche,  battcx  (une  partie)... une  autre  avec 
la  matiire  mdangt^  :  d^versez  la  rouille  et  jetex  dans...** 

"II  y  K\k  deux  recettes  distinctes.  Dans  toutesdeux  figure  le 
sulfate  de  cuivre  plus  ou  moins  ferrugineux,  sous  les  noms  de 
chalcanthon  ou  couperose  et  de  sory.  La  seconde  recette  semble 
un  fragment  mutil^  d'une  forniule  plus  ^tendue.  La  premiere 
pr^sente  une  grande  ressemblance  avec  une  formule  donn^  dans 


(1)    ^fwfl  ^vm\  wwin  I  chikiL,  Ch.  xiii,  3. 

iH^'lvU^^^PW^WlwHif  I     Snim,^  Ch.  XXXVIIl,  56^ 
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Pline  pour  preparer  un  remade  avec  Tor,  en  communiquant  aux 
objects  torr^fi^s  avec  lut  une  propri^t^  sp^cifique  active,  d^signte 
par  Pline  sous  nom  dc  virus  •  •  • 

...cequi  complete  le  rapprochinent  entre  la  formule  de  Pline  et 
ceile  du  papyrus.    Voici  les  paroles  de  Pline  : 

"On  torr^fie  Tor  dans  un  vase  de  terre,  avex  deux  fois  son 
poids  de  sel  et  trois  fois  son  poids  de  misy  ;  puts  on  r^p^te 
Top^ration  avec  2  parties  de  sel  et  i  partie  de  la  pierre  appelte 
schiste.  De  cette  fafon,  il  donne  des  propri^tds  actives  aux  sub^ 
stances  chaufllfes  avec  lui,  tout  en  demeurant  pur  et  intact  Le 
r&iidu  est  une  cendre  que  Ton  conserve  dans  un  vase  de  terre.** 

"Pline  ajoute  que  Ton  emploie  ce  r^sidu  comme  remMe.  L'efli- 
cacit^  de  Tor,  le  plus  parfait  des  corps,  contre  les  maladies  et 
contre  les  mal^fices  est  un  vieux  pr^jug^.  Dc  li,  au  moyen  ftge» 
rid^  de  Tor  potable.  La  preparation  indiqude  par  Pline  devait 
contenir  les  mdtaux  Strangers  k  Tor,  sous  forme  de  chlorures  ou 
d'oxychlorures.  Renfermait-elle  aussi  un  sel  d'or  ?  A  la  rigueuri 
il  se  pourrait  que  le  chlorure  de  sodium,  en  prince  des  sets  basi- 
ques  de  peroxyde  de  fer,  ou  m£me  du  bioxyde  de  cuivre,  diga- 
ge&t  du  chlore,  susceptible  d'attaquer  Tor  metalltque  ou  allid,  en 
formant  du  chlorure  d'or,  ou  plut6t  un  chlorure  double  de  ce  mitaL 
Mais  la  chose  n'est  pas  demontr^  En  tous  cas,  Tor  se  trouve 
afRnd  dans  Topdration  prdcddente.''^ 


(I)    CoiL  des  Amciens  Akh.  Grea^  Vol.  I.,  pp.  14-15. 


CHAPTER  III 

Cbenistry  ii  the  Btwcr  Ms. 
The  Alkalies 

The  alkalies  in  the  Bower  Ms.  are  the  two  carbonates  of  potash 
and  soda.    (Yavakshftra  and  Sarjtkikshira) 

Fumes  of  Horn 

The  fumes  of  honi  are  recommended  as  giving  relief  in  hiccough. 
[Practically  the  same  as  ''spirits  of  hartshorn."^ 

KSIIARATAILA 

^Oil,  boiled  with  the  ashes  of  long  pepper,  is  a  remedy  for 
ear  diseases"  (Pt  iL  fasc.  ii.  p.  131).  [Cf.  The  formula  given  in 
Chakrapiifi  (see  p.  34)  ] 

Formula  for  Hair-Dye 

Sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  boiled  with  the  oil  of  belleric 
myrobalans  ^  *  ^  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  turning  grey 
hair  into  black  (ibid  ;    p.  162). 

Rasayana  Defined 

It  is  called  Rasftyana  because  it  has  a  beneficial  eflect  on  Rasa 
or  chyle  and  other  elements  of  the  body.    Cf.  p*  17< 

The  Doctrine  OF  Bitumen^ 

Bitumen  is  produced  from  the  following  four  metals :  Gold, 
copper,  silver  and  iron.  Gold  and  other  metals  in  the  mountains, 
when  heated  by  the  sun,  emit  their  impurities,  oiMike,  hefivy, 
and  clay-like  :  these  are  the  bitumen. 

(1)  The  whole  of  this  chapter,  in  a  practically  identical  recension,  is  found 
in  the  C^anika,    See  Bower  Ms.,  Pt.  II.,  fasc.  ii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  167. 
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A  LiNCTUS  

With  certain  vegetable  drugs  and  '^riparian  sulphide  of 
antimony/' '  a  linctus  is  made  up  with  honey  into  a  paste.  (Ft  IL 
(Seisc.  II.  p.  123) 

FORMULiE  FOR  EYE-OINTMENT 

Red  ochre,  rasdt,  galena,  realgar,  calx  of  brass  ( flfcinn )  In 
equal  parts... 

With  pepper  and  calx  (of  brass)  one  should  boil  gold  on  a 
slow  fire  together  with  clarified  butter.* 


«  .. 


(1)  Sroiaja  aHjana  \  it  it  one  of  the  five  kinds  cXaHjana  or  substances 
used  for  collyriums.  The  word  literally  means  produced  from  a  river,  especially 
from  the  Yamuna.    See  Garbe's  Indisckt  Mintraiieti^  p.  54. 

(3)    The  Bower  Ms.,  Pt.  1.,  verses  no  and  in. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Clemistry  li  tie  Vagblata 

A  typical  example  is  contained  in  the  following  recipe  : 
Sulphate  of  copper,  red  ochre,  realgar,  orpiment,  sulphate  of 

iron  &c.,  are  recommended  for  external  application  for  genital 

sores. 

Preparations  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Iron  and  Lead 

Gold,  copper,  silver,  iron  or  tin  are  to  be  taken  with  the  myro- 
balans,  rock-salt  and  honey,  ftc 

Gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  are  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  bitumen  and  milk. 

Take  64  parts  of  stibium  ^  and  one  part  each  of  copper,  iron, 
silver  and  gold  ;  now  roast  them  in  a  closed  crucible  ftc* 

Take  30  parts  of  lead,  5  parts  of  sulphur,  2  parts  of  copper 
and  orpiment  each,  i  part  of  tin  and  3  parts  of  stibium.  Now 
roast  them  in  a  closed  crucible.' 

[Here  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  xloka.  we  have  distinct  men« 
tion  of  ^ainff!  or  a  crucibU  with  the  lid  tm.  This  is  one  of  the 
preparations  which  can  be  brought  into  line  with  those  of  the 
Tantric  and  latro-chemical  periods.] 

Preparation  of  Alkali  and  Caustic  Alkau^ 

[As  Vagbhat  borrows  his  method  of  preparation  of  alkali  almost 
word  for  word  from  Sumita,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  reproduce 
it  here.] 


(1)  *#MtlW*  Srotoftjana  it  eivdently  ttibnite  or  the  native  sulphide  of 
antimony  (See  p.  ^);  Dutt  translates  it,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  as 
calx-spar. 

(3)    Uttarasikdnam^  Ch.  xiil.  ao-ai. 

(3)  IbM^  Ch.  xui,  31-32. 

(4)  Satra,^  Ch.  XXX. 
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Use  of  Mercury 

Take  equal  parts  of  mercury  and  lead  and  make  them  up  into 
a  collyrium  with  their  equal  weight  of  stibium  and  camphor.^ 
[This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  tlie  mention  of 
mercury  is  found.] 


(I)     UiiarastMnatn^  Ch.  Xlli,  36.    This  very  formula,  with  but  slight  varia- 
tionsyoccurs  also  in  Rasat-ninasamuckcknyn^  Ch.  xxiii^46. 


THE  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD 

{From  800  A.  D.  to  circa  1100  A.D.) 
Clenistry  hi  the  SiMha  Yega  •!  Vriitfa  ai<  li  CbakriMii 


(Ci'rM  goo  A.  D.) 

Preparations  in  which  Sulphide  of  Copper 
AND  /Ehiops  Mineral  Figure 

Sulphur,  copper  and  the  pyrites  are  to  be  pounded  together  with 
mercury  and  subjected  to  roasting  in  a  closed  crucible  and  the 
product  thus  obtained  to  be  administered  with  honey.  This  is 
known  as  farpaii  idmram.  ^ 

Take  one  |iart  of  sulphur  and  half  its  weight  of  mercury  [The 

components  to  be  rubbed  together.] The  same  to 

be  administered  with  honey  and  clariiied  butter.    This  is  called 

rasamrita  ckmnuMi.^ 

Quicksilver,  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  Dkaiura  s.  or  Piper  beili^ 
and  applied  externally,  kills  lice.  (Poona  ed.  p.  122) 

A  COLLYRIUM 

Compounded  of  14  ingredients  amongst  which  occur  the  belleric 
myrobalans,  rock-salt,  M/irr/ copper  and  blue  vitriol— all  in  the 
powdered  form.    (  Poona  edition,  p.  47a) 

This  very  preparation,  in  identical  recension,  occurs  in  Chakra* 
pftMi  under  the  name  of  Nagarjuna  Varii 

—  —  -  —  -  111  ^  -   ■ ■ 

(I)    This  prcpciration  does  not  occur  in  the  Poona  edition,  but  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Kd/inir  Ms.  under  ^<l1imfir«T^:  I 

(a)     Vide  VAsmU  Ms.  under  ^lif^lfVfVi^:,  omitted  in  the  Poona  edition. 
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A  Process  of  Killing  Iron 

The  text  which  occurs  only  in  the  Kd^mir  Ms.  under  KVlumf^m:, 
but  unfortunately  in  a  mutilated  form,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  iron  is  to  be  first  ignited  in  the  fire  and  then  macerated  in 
the  juice  of  the  emblic  myrobalan,  and  inwia  nudifiora  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  again  to  be  macerated  in  the  juice  of  certain 
other  plants  and  then  to  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar. 


CHAPTER  II 
rmAKmAr'ASM 

(Circa  1060  A.  D.) 

Black  Sulphide  of  Mercurv  (Kajjali) 

or 
jEihiops  Mimral 

The  first  process  consists  in  the  purification  of  mercury. 

"Quicksilver,  nibbed  repeatedly  in  the  juice  expressed  from 
Sesbania  aculeain^  ridnus  catnmunis^  zingiber  and  solanum  nigrum^ 
becomes  purified." 

**Take  one  part  of  mercury  and  one  part  of  sulphur,  rub  the  two 
together  in  a  mortar  and  thus  prepare  kajjali  or  rasafarpaii.^^ 

Tamrayoga  (lit.  Powder  of  Copper  Compound) 

"Take  a  thin  leaf  of  Nepalese  copper  and  embed  it  !n  powdered 
sulphur.  The  substances  are  to  be  placed  inside  a  saucer-shaped 
earthen-ware  vessel  and  covered  with  another.  The  rims  are 
luted  with  sugar  or  powdered  rice- paste.  The  apparatus  is  heated 
in  a  sand  bath  for  three  hours.  The  copper  thus  prepared  b 
pounded  and  administered  with  other  drugs." 

Process  of  Killing  Iron 

*'I  shall  now  describe  the  science  of  iron  as  promulgated 
by  the  sage  Nagirjuna."  [A  tedious  process  given  with  weari- 
some minutiae  of  which  the  substance  only  is  reproduced 
below.] 

• 

A  bar  of  iron  is  to  be  rubbed  with  the  levigated  powder  of 
the  following  vegetable  products  among  others  :  the  belleric 
myrobalans    cliioria  iernaiea^   viiis  quadrangularis^  boharhaavia 

(i)  Clmkra|>A/ri  hiinsell' claims  its  discover)'  or  at  any  nite  its  introduction  : 
t^q^fe^T  «Plin  ftflT  ^WnnN^f  1  VV/nda,  however,  recommends  its  use  as 
well. 
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diffusa  and  verbesina  calend.  It  is  then  strongly  heated  to  the 
fusion  point  and  plunged  into  the  decoction  of  the  myrobalans. 
The  iron  is  then  powdered  by  being  beaten  with  an  iron  hammer. 
The  powder  is  then  digested  in  the  decoction  of  the  myrobolans 
and  roasted  repeatedly  in  a  crucible. 

Mandura  or  Rust  of  Iron 

Rust  of  iron  is  prescribed  in  combination  with  other  drugs. 
Recipe  for  a  Soap  to  be  used  as  a  Depilatory 

The  ashes  of  schrebera  swiei.  and  cassia  fisi.  are  to  be 
mixed  with  lime  from  burnt  shells  and  lixiviated  with  the  urine 
of  the  ass.  The  lye  is  then  to  be  boiled  with  a  definite  weight  of 
mustard  oil. 

Preparation  of  Caustic  Alkau 
[Much  the  same  as  in  the  Sumita] 


THE  TANTRIC  PERIOD 


{From  1100  A.  D.  to  circa  1300  A.  D.) 


Cheoiistry  to  Katariivi 

[In  Rasamava,  as  in  all  other  Taniras,  knowledge  is  im|>arted 
in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue  between  Bhairava  (5iva)  and  his  consort 
Pftrvail.] 

Extracts  from  Book  IV— On  Apparatus 

AND  THE  COLOUR  OF  FLAMES 

Sri  Bhairava  said : 

''The  rasas,  the  uparasas  (see  p.  43),  the  metals,  a  piece  of  cloth, 
bidam^  (see  p.  40)  a  pair  of  bellows,  iron  implements^  stone  pestles 
and  mortars,  the  apparatus  known  as  Kosh/I  (see  p.  38),  mouth 
blow  pipe    ^  *    cow-dung,  substantial  wood  (as  fuel),  various 

kinds  of  earthen  apparatus  {f.g.  crucibles  ftc.)>  a  pair  of  tongs  and 
earthen  and  iron  vessels,  weights  and  balances,  bamboo  and  iron 
pipes,  the  fats,  the  acids,  the  salts  and  the  alkalies,  the  poisons- 
all  these  are  to  be  collected  and  chemical  operations  bq^n.**  • 

DoLA  Yantraj^ 

As  R.  R.  S.*  borrows  the  description  of  this  apparatus  vsrhoHm^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.* 

An  Apparatus  for  Killing  Metals 

"Make  two  iron  crucibles,  each  12  digits  in  length,  the  one  with 
a  narrow  orifice  containing  siflphur  is  inserted  into  the  other 
holding  mercury ;  below  the  mercury  is  placed  water  [in  a 
separate  vessel].  The  mercury  and  the  sulphur  should  be  carefully 
moistened  in  garlic  juice,  which  has  been  filtered  though  a  cloth* 
The  apparatus  is  now  lodged  in  an  earthen  pot  and  another 


(i)    R.  R.  S.  is  the  abbrcvisition  for  Rasitratnasamwckck^a, 
(a)    See  Uook  ix.  of  R.  R.  S. 
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placed  over  it,  the  rims  being  luted  with  cloth  previously  smeared 
with  earth  ^  ^  now  cow-dung  fire  is  urged.  After  continuing 
heating  for  three  days  the  apparatus  is  taken  out"  [This 
description,  in  almost  identical  recension,  occuis  in  R.  R.  & 
under  the  name  of  vn^irairii.  The  language  is  faulty  and 
the  meaning  not  very  clear.] 

Garbua  Yantraat 

"I  shall  now  describe  the  Garbha^  Yanirapn  for  reducing  pisiika^ 
to  ashes.  Make  a  crucible  4  digits  in  length,  and  3  digits  in 
width,  with  its  mouth  rounded.  Take  20  parts  of  salt  and  one  of 
bdellium  and  pound  them  finely,  adding  water  frequently  ;  rub 
the  crucible  with  this  mixture.      ^  ^      Make  a  fire  of 

paddy  husks  and  apply  gentle  heat.  In  the  course  of  one  to  three 
days  the  mercury  is  reduced  to  ashes.''    [  Vidi  Illustrations] 

Efficacy  of  the  Apparatus 

^For  killing  and  colouring  mercury,  an  apparatus  is  indeed  a 
power.  Without  the  use  of  herbs  and  drugs,  mercury  can  be  killed 
with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  alone ;  hence  an  expert  must  not 
disparage  the  efficacy  of  the  apparatus.'' 

Haa/sapaka  Yantraat 

'Take  an  earthen  dish  and  fill  it  with  sand  and  place  another 
over  it ;  apply  gentle  heat  Now  digest  in  this  apparatus  [the 
ingredients]  with  the  five  alkalies  (cf.  pp.  34  and  38),  the  urines 
(see  p.  16),  and  the  bida  (see  p.  40).  This  is  known  as  Hanuapaka 
YoHtram  by  the  adepts.**' 

Crucibles 

**  Earth  of  black,  red,  yellow  and  white  colour      ^  ^ 

burnt  husks  of  paddy,  soot,  earth  from  the  ant-hill,  well  burnt 
excrements  of  the  goat  and  the  horse  ^  ^  rust  of  Iron** 
^  ^  [varying  proportions  of  the  above  Ingredients  are  used 
for  making  crucibles,  retorts,  &&  ] 

(i)    A  paste  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 

U/  R.  R.  s.  has  borrowed  the  descriptions  of  Cardka  Yoffiram  and  Ham* 
sapaka  Yattiram, 
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"There  are  two  kinds  of  crucibles,  viz.,  open  and  covered  (lit. 
blind)  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  covered  one  resembles  the  nipple  of  a  cow 
and  is  fitted  with  a  lid,  which  has  a  raised  head. 

'*For  the  purification  of  silver  the  crucible  is  best  made  of  two 
parts  of  the  ashes  of  Schnbira  swietenmdes^  and  one  part  each 
of  brick  dust  and  earth."  > 

Colour  of  Flames 

"Copper  yields  a  blue  flame that  of  the  tin  Is  pigeon* 

coloured;  that  of  the  lead    is  pale-tinted' that  of  the  iron 

is  towny  ;  ...that  of  the  "peacock"  ore  [sasyakd)  is  red." 

Tests  of  a  Pure  Metal 

''A  pure  metal  is  that  which,  when  melted  in  a  crucible,  does  not 
give  off  sparks  nor  bubbles,  nor  spurts,  nor  emits  any  sound,  nor 
shows  any  lines  on  the  surface,  but  is  tranquil  like  a  genu' 

KosiiTi  Apparatus 

"For  extracting  the  essence  of  metals  a  koshti  apparatus  [  Vidi 
Illustiations]  is  preferred,  which  is  i6  digits  in  width  and  3  cubits 
in  length." 

Colophon  to  Chapter  IV 

"Here  ends  Chapter  fourth  of  Ra/firjyava,  which  treats  of 
apparatus,  crucibles  and  the  colour  of  flames." 

The  Alkalies 

"The  three  alkalies  are  the  borax,  trona  (natron)  and  Yavakskara 
(carbonate  of  potash).  The  ashes  of  sesamum,  achyranthes  asptra^ 
musa  sapieniiinLy  butea  frondosa^  moringa  pterygosperma^  mochika^ 
(schrebera  swietenioides)^  raphanus  sativus,  zingiber  officinale,  iamar* 


( 1 )  The  porous  crucible  is  of  the  nature  of  a  "cupeP. 

(2)  Cr.    *'Lcad  compounds  impart  a  pale  tint  to  the  non-luminous  gat 
flame.**  (Koscoe  and  Schorlemmer) 

(3)  Or  in  modern  phraseology  shows  ''signs  of  tranquil  fusion." 
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Indus  indicus  and  ficus  relig.^  respectively  are  regarded  as  the 

standard  plant  ashes  (rmraO  1"  VII.  12-13  s 

The  Maharasas 

*'Bhairava  SBAAi—^mdkskika^  vimala,  sila^  chapala^  rasaia^ 
sasyaia^  darada  (p.  43)  and  srotoikjana^ — these  are  the  eight  niaka^ 

rasas"  [  Vide  p.  43  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  Minerals.]     VII.  2-3  b 

li 

Copper  from  the  Pyrites  d 

**Makskika^  repeatedly  soaked  in  honey,  oil  of  ricmus  €om- 
munis,  urine  of  the  cow,  clarified  butter  and  the  extract  of  the 
bulbus  root  of  $nusa  sapientum,  and  heated  in  a  crucible,  yields  an 
essence  in  the  shape  of  copper.**  VII-I2-I3  ' 

**Vimala^  digested    with  alum,  green  vitriol,  borax  and  the  ^ 

watery  liquid  expressed  from  Moringa  ptir.^  musa  s.  and  finally  * 

roasted  in  a  covered  crucible  in  combination  with  the  ashes  of  * 

schrebera  swiii.^  yields  an  essence  in  the  shape  of  chandrarka^ 
(lit.  copper  of  gold  like  lustre.)"  ^ 

Ckapala :  [See  under  R.  R.  S.  Bk.  iL]  VI L  20-21  ' 


I. 


Brass  from  Calamine  and  Copper  Mistaken  for  Gold  ' 

r 

"^Rasaka :  There  are  three  kinds  of  it ;    namely  of  yellow  j 

colour,  of  the  appearance  of  treacle,  and  of.  the  colour  of  stones. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  Rasaka  mixed  with  [certain  organic  mat- 
ters]  and  roasted  three  times  with  copper  converts  the  latter  into 
gold?"  VIL  31-34 

Extraction  of  Zinc  from  Calamine 

^Rasaka,  mixed  with  wool,  lac,  T.  ckibula  and  borax  and  roasted 

in  a  covered  crucible,  yields  an  essence  of  the  appearance  of  tin :  of 

this  there  is  no  doubt"  VII.  37-38 

Sasyaka.  VIL  41-44 

[These  couplets  have  been  borrowed  word  for  word  by  R.  R.  S» 

Vidi  Bk.  ii ;  lience  repetition  is  unnecessary.] 

(1)  K.  K.  s.  hsis  borrowed  this  description  and  added  some  more  charmc* 
teristics  of  the  minenil,  fnmi  which  it  would  appear  that  Vimaia  is  also  a  vartetsr 
of  pyrites.    ( Vide  R.  K.  s.  Bk.  ii.) 
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Saurastri. 

Sauras^fi i^lum),  distillation  of:  See  under  R.  R.  S.,  which  has 
also  borrowed  this  description  vittaiim.  VII.  73-74 

The  Metals 

''O  goddess !  listen  now  to  what  I  say  about  the  metals. 

''Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin  and  lead,  these  arc  the  six  metals 
and  their  resistance  to  waste  [r>.  rusting]  is  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  mentioned."*  VII.  89-90 

The  Killing  of  Metals 

"Hear  attentively  as  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  killing  of  metals. 

** There  is  no  such  elephant  of  a  metal  which  cannot  be  killed 
by  the  lion  of  a  sulphur.**  VII.  138-142 

Bhairava  said :  *'Kdsisa^^  rock -salt,  the  pyrites,  Samvirci^^ 
the  aggregate  of  the  three  spices*,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  the  juice 
expressed  from  Malait)^ — all  these  moistened  with  the  juice  of 
the  root  of  moringnpter^  makes  a  bida^  which  would  kill  all  [the 
metals].**  IX.  2-3 

'*Sulphur,  orpiment,  sea  salt,  salt,  sal-ammoniac,  borax— these 
digested  with  the  ashes  and  the  urines,  give  rise  to  another  kind  of 
Hd^  •  ♦  •  •  -Having 

thus  collected  the  ingredients,  O  goddess,  begin  the  chemical 
operations  1  I  have  told  you  all,  what  more  do  you  want  to 
hearr  ^  IX.  4-20 

Purification  of  Quicksilver 

"Quicksilver,  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  the  aforesaid  plants  (riitft 
original  text)  and  distilled  seven  times,  becomes  pure." 

"Quick -silver,  made  into  a  paste  by  being  rubbed  with  copper 
and  subjected  to  distillaion,  leaves  behind  tin  and  lead  [with  which 
they  are  often  adulterated  ]  and  becomes  pure."  X.  55-56 

Killing  of  Mercury 

^Grccn -vitriol,  alum,  salt,   borax,  mixed  with  the  afore-said 


(I)    Green  vitriol.  (2)   Stibnite.    (3)  namely,  black  pepper,  long  pepper  and 
dry  ginger.    (4)  Eckiics  cnryofikyiMa^  Rojc. 
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vegetable  drugs  {vide  original  text),  kill  mercury  in  an  instant  [in 
the  shape  of  calomel].''  XI.  24 

Killing  or  Gold 

"Salt-petre,  green  vitriol,  sea-salt,  rock-salt,  mustard,  borax,  sal- 
ammoniac,  camphor,  the  pyrites — all  these  are  to  be  taken  in  equal 
parts.  The  crucible  is  to  be  smeared  with  tlie  milky  juice  of 
euphorbia  ntriifolux  and  ascUpias  giganiea  ;  then,  having  added  the 
powder  of  the  aforesaid  biJa,  the  gold  is  to  be  killed,  my  beloved  1" 

XI.  83*84 

Tests  for  Killkd  Mercury 

''When  the  mercury  assumes  divers  colours  after  having  given 
up  its  fluidity,  it  is  known  as  swooned  ;  killed  mercury  is  that 
which  does  not  show  signs  of  fluidity,  mobility  and  lustre.'' 

XI.  197-198 

Colouring  of  Metals 

""Iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  coloured  by  means  of  calamine — 
the  whole  turns  into  gold."  (Cf.  VI I.  31  — 34*)  XI I.  SO 

"Mercury  is  composed  of  the  five  elements  and  represents  5iva 
himself."  XII.  78 

"Take  one  fiala  of  the  ash  of  mercury  and  rub  it  with  the  same 
weight  of  sulphur  and  roast  the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible : 
thus  we  get  vermiliion  of  the  colour  of  the  rising  sun."       XVI.  8f  - 

"Take  the  vitriol  which  is  of  the  colour  of  the  throat  of  the  pea- 
cock, saflron,  calamine,  as  also  the  excrement  of  a  young  calf,  the 
poisons,  powdered  plumbago  seylanicay  all  in  equal  proportions,  rub 
them  with  the  acids  and  dry  in  the  shade.  Having  added  honey 
to  the  above  mixture,  smear  it  on  a  thin  sheet  of  lead.  When 
roasted  in  a  covered  crucible,  the  lead  is  coloured  in  no  time  ; 
the  lead  which  is  now  of  beautiful  colour  is  fit  for  bedeck- 
ing the  persons  of  the  gods."'  XVtlt.  7074 


U)    Refers  probably  to  the  *V^ld-like  alloy  used  by  wutch-makers''  into 
the  composition  of  which  copper,  zinc  and  lead  enter.    See  Roscoe  and  Schor., 
2.  p^494*  cd.  1897. 


V 


THE  lATRO^HEMlCAL  PERIOD 


(From  1300  A.  D.  to  circa  1550  A.D.) 


Cbenistry  iff  RasaratBasanicbcbaya 

BOOK  I 

Salutation  to  him — the  excellent,  the  greatest  physician  of  the 
worki,  by  the  nectarcous  ocean  of  whose  benign  glance,  resplendent 
with  brillian'^c,  born  of  everything  that  is  joyous  and  auspicious 
and  which  acts  like  unfailing  elixir,  the  diseases  of  his  devotees, 
such  as  birth,  death,  old  age  and  worldly  attachment,  are  cured 
in  an  instant. '  I 

J[(lima,'  Chandrasena,  Lankexa,  Bijftrada,  Kapftll,  Matta, 
MAndavya,  Khilskara,  Surasenaka,  Ratnakoja,  Sambhu,  Sftttvika, 
Xnravfthana,  Indrada,  Gomukha,  Kambali,  Vyai/i,  NSgftrjuna,  Surft- 
nanda,  Nilgal»dhi,  Ya^odhana,  Khanda,  Kftpfilika,  Brahmi, 
Govinda,  Lampaka  and  Hari — these  are  the  twenty -seven  experts 
on  Alchemy  as  also  Rasa/z/ku^a,  Bhairava,  Nandl,  Svachchhanda- 
bhairava,  Manthanabhairava,  Kakachandl^'ara,  Vftsudeva,  /fishya- 
jringa,  the  compiler  of  alchemy,  the  ascetic  Rasendratilaka, 
Bhahiki,  who  has  got  the  appellation  of  Maithili,  Mahfideva, 
Narendra,  Ratnilkara  and  Harlfvara.  2-7 

'l*his  treatise  on  well-tried  mercurials  and  minerals,  named 
''Rassiratnasaniuchchaya,"  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  is  be- 
ing compiled  by  the  son  of  Si/z/hagupta,  after  having  consulted  the 
works  of  the  aforesaid  adepts  and  others.     It  will  treat  of  mercury, 


( I ;  The  salutiation  is  strictly  Buddhistic  and  is  on  all  fours  with  tlie  open- 
\ng  lines  of  V'agbhata's  AsMn^t^irMidayn  and  of  AmtwakosJ^a^  both  of  which  are 
known  tfi  Ik*  by  Buddhist  authors  ;  cf.  n\so/M/i/atusfam  : 

^Vm^  ^StW^  ^7%^  m\  Mtt  I     VII.  p.  123,   R.L.  Mttra's  ed. 

ira^nifiifiRfti^Tirt  RT^itt  fiwiRi::  1    Xil.  p.  150. 

:?}  The  Benares  M«.  reads  Ag^ma, 
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tlie  minerals  nnd  the  metals,  the  construction  of  the  apparatus, 
the  mystical  formula:  for  the  purification  of  the  metals,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  essences  (active  principles),  liquefaction  and  incinera- 
tion. 8«lO 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  virtues  of  mercury  and  its 
mythical  ori|^n.] 

By  partal:ing  of  mercur}%  men  are  freed  from  a  multitude  of 
diseases,  arising  out  of  the  sins  of  former  existence— of  this  there 
is  no  doubt  26 

He  who  falls  foul  of  mercury,  which  is  the  generative  principle 
of  5iva,  will  rot  in  the  hell  aou  after  aoH,  29 

From  the  mouth  of  the  God  of  fire  •  •  mercury  drop-' 
ped  into  the  country  c>f  Darada  >  and  it  has  there  remained  ever 
so  long.  The  soil  of  that  region,  on  being  subjected  to  distillation, 
yields  mercury.  89-90 

Colophon 

Here  ends  Book  first  of  Rasaratnasamuchchaya,  composed 
by  Vftgbhata,  son  of  Si/zihs^upta,  Prince  of  Physicians^ 

BOOK  II 

The  Rasas 

[In  the  Hindu  Materia  Medica  the  mineral  kingdom  is  broadly 
divided  into  the  Ri9Si9S  and  the  Uparasas^  the  RatMas{\gjtms!)  and  the 
Lohas  (metals).  The  term  Raui  is  in  general  reserved  for  mercury, 
though  it  is  equally  applicable  to  a  mineral  or  a  metallic  salt  In 
the  oldest  medical  works,  i^.  the  Charaka  and  the  Siuruta,  Rasa 

m 

(1)  Dardisun,  the  mountainous  region  about  Klrmfr,  is  famous  for  the  ores  of 
cinnabar  from  which  mercur>*  is  exti  acted.  Darada  is  in  fact  a  name  of  cinna- 
bar. The  auriferous  region  of  the  Daradas  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt  (Cosmos 
1 1,  p.  513,  R.  C.  Otti!)  who  places  it  either  in  the  Thibetan  highlands  east  of 
the  Ik>lor  chain,  west  of  Iskardo,  or  towards  the  dcsett  of  Gobi  described 
also  as  aurifemus  by  Hiouen  Thsang.  Regarding  Parada  and  Darada  sec  also 
I^ssenV  Alterthumskunde,  1.  pp.  848-49.  It  seems  probable  that  "parada" 
(quicksilver)  and  "darada"  (cinnabar)  owe  their  names  to  the  countries  from 
which  their  supply  was  obtained. 
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has  the  literal  meaning;  of  juice  or  fluid  of  the  body  which  accor- 
ding to  the  notions  of  humoral  pathology  engenders  blood»  serum, 
sweat,  &c.  (see  p.  ^3).  RasaJkria^  in  the  Sofruta  means  fluid  extract 
or  concentrated  decoction.  As  mercurial  and  metallic  preparations 
gradually  came  into  vogue  and  even  began  to  supplant  the  v^;e- 
table  drugs,  the  term  rasa  began  to  be  substituted  for  quicksilver 
on  account  of  its  semi-fluid  character  and  its  supposed  miraculous 
therapeutical  action  on  the  juices  or  humours  of  the  body  (Cf.  Rig- 
Veda,  Sofnarasa  :  Vide  Intra).  In  the  Bhfivaprakftia  we  find  rasa 
used  in  a  two-fold  sense,  ancient  and  comparatively  modem.* 

In  the  older  works,  Rasayana  (derived  from  rasa^  juice,  and 
ayana^  way)  means  a  medicine  preventing  old  age  and  prolonging  life 
—the  Elixir  vita.^  Later  on  Rasayana  was  almost  exclusively  appli- 
ed to  the  employment  of  mercury  and  other  metals  in  medicine  and 
at  present  it  means  also  alchemy  (chemistry).  Our  author  uses  the 
term  Rasasidd/iipradayaka  (1-5),  which  is  derived  from  rasa^ 
mercur}',  siddhi^  accomplishment  and  praddyaka^  giver  or  bestow- 
er,  !>.,  lit.  giver  of  accomplishment  in  mercury  i>.  an  expert  on  al- 
chemy. Wilson  in  his  Dictionary  thus  happily  renders  Rasasiddhi : 
*'The  knowledge  of  alchemy,  the  possession  of  peculiar  familiarity 
with  mercury  obtained  by  the  performance  of  chemical  operations 

Kvfilin  Pninim  *W>  <Nill  ^  1    SUira.   Chap.  jKxxvi,  I9. 

(2)   ^1^1^  ^ifi  vw^  "^  f'mfiiiJw:  I 

WB  W:  ftn:  <hr.  HH:  fm^^sfi  iltH  1  VoL  I,  p.  S9-  ed.  IQUlia  Chandra 

SenGupca. 

In  the  above  xloka,  rasa  is  used  in  the  sense  of  tJ^U.    Again  >^ 

irit  ^  ifir  fm\  w  ^  miiTfi  ^ir:  1  ibid.  p.  443 

Here  rasa  is  used  as  a  s>monym  of  mercury  and  regarded  as  a  mstai*  - 
(3)  For  the  definition  of  the  term  Rasslyana  in  the  Charaka,  see  p.  17;  cf.  also 
^^rom^  lWri4  in«li:fmPlPWTW«f  SamgadAara.  Cf.  also :  "Dies  Wort  (rasm) 
niimlich  hat  nicht  nur  der  rasaj^/tanoy  d.  i.  Kenntniss  der  SKIte,  einem 
Kapitcl  der  Medicin,  sondem  ciner  Bcnennung  der  Alchemie  rasasdstroy  dann 
rasasiiidkiy  durch  Quecksilber  eriangte  Vollkommenheit,  das  Vertrautsein  mit  der 
Alchemie,  sowie  dcsgl.  rashtdradtirsana  (w5rtl.  Untersuchung  des  Sfifte-Herrs- 
chcrs,  d.  i.  Quecksilbers),  Lchre  der  Alchemisten  (dieser  ht\9sx  RasAyana)^nea 
Namen  gcliehen  and  ausserdani  in  Compositen  einer  Menge  chemischer 
Substanzen."— Pott,  Chemie  Oder  Chymie  ?  Zeit.  deot  Morg.  Ges.  xxx,  7. 
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conjoined  with  certain  mystical  and  magical  rites  and  the  securing 
thence  to  the  adept  of  happiness,  health  and  wealth  ;  the  power 
of  transmuting  metals  and  the  art  of  prolonging  life.** 

[With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  shall  now  allow  our  author 
to  proceed] 

Abhra  (mica),  Vaikranta^  Makshika  (pyrites),  Vhnala^  Adrija 
(bitumen),  Sasyaka,  Chapala  and  Rasaka  :  these  8  Rasas  are  to 
be  identified  and  collected.^  [Vide  ''Explanatory  Notes  on  the 
Minerals'*  at  the  end  of  Chap.  I]^ 

Abhra 

There  are  three  varieties  of  mica,  namely,  pinSikatn^  nSi^mam^ 
dukam  and  vajram  and  each  of  these  again  are  of  four  different 
colours — white,  red,  yellow  and  black.  5-10 

Mica,  the  layers  of  which  can  be  easily  detached,  is  preferred 
Mica,  which  is  as  bright  as  the  moon  and  which  has  the 
lustre  of  the  rust  of  iron,  does  not  take  up  or  combine  with  (lit 
swallow)  mercury.  That  which  has  taken  up  mercury  can  alone 
be  used  with  the  metals  and  administered  in  medicine 
Mica,  which  has  been  killed,  is  prescribed  in  the  treatment  <^ 
various  diseases.  The  variety  which  has  the  lustre  of  the  moon, 
if  taken  internally,    brings  on  dyspepsia  and  urinaiy  disorders. 

12-14 

Mica,  heated  seven  times  and  plunged  into  sour  gruel  or  cow's 
urine  or  decoction  of  the  chebulic  myrobalans  or  cow's  milk,  is 
freed  from  all  impurities.  17-18 

Mica,  mixed  with  paddy  grains  and  reduced  to  powder,  tied 
in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  suspended  in  sour  gruel  and  then  passed 
through  linen,  is  known  as  Dhanyabhratn  (lit  mica  in  combtnatioh 
with  paddy).  Dbdnyabkram  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  cassia  sophara 
and  roasted  ten  times  in  a  closed  crucible  is  kiUed  thereby.  24 

Vaikranta 

Vaikranta  has  eight  faces  and  six  angles,   Is  slippery  and 


I  Rasdrnava  (p.  39)  recosrnises  the  followinjr  eight  m\Titx9i\%i^mAkxAika^vimala^ 
adrija^  chapala^  rasaka^  sasyaka^  darada  (cinnabar)  and  srotoHjana  (stibium). 
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heav}'  and  of  uniform  or  mixed  tint  It  has  8  diflcrent  colours,  t^&r., 
white,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  the  shades  met  with  in  the  down 
of  the  |)i|Teon,  grass-green,  black  and  variegated.  55-5^ 

Vttikranta  is  a  powerful  tonic  and  reckoned  among  the 
sovereign  medicines.  It  is  a  destro}'er  of  all  (bodily)  disorders 
and  is  employed  in  the  place  of  diamond  57-58 

Vaikranta  is  of  the  shape  of  diamond.  It  is  found  in  the  north 
or  south  of,  or  all  about,  the  Vindhya  mountains.  6o-6l 

Vaikranta  is  purified  by  being  heated  three  days  with  the  salts 
and  the  alkalies  or  by  digestion  with  the  acids,  urines  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  doHchos  uniflorus  and  the  plantain  or  oX paspalum  scrobi" 
culatum.  It  is  killed  by  being  roasted  in  a  covered  crucible  eight 
times  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  lemon  juice  and  fasp. 
serM.  67-68 

Vaikranta^  after  being  heated  and  plunged  into  the  urine  of  the 
horse,  ought  to  be  repeatedly  roasted  and  then  reduced  to  ashes.  69 

Vaikranta  after  incineration  is  substituted  for  diamond  70 

Macerated  in  the  ashes  of  sckrebera  swiet.^  hutea  frondasa 
and  cow's  urine  and  mixed  with  the  powdered  root  of  eupkorb. 
antiq.^  turmeric  .  •  •  borax,  powdered  lac  and  made  into  balls 
with  the  milky  juice  otasclepias  gtm.  and  honey  and  strongly 
heated  in  a  closed  crucible,  vaikranta  yields  Its  essence.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt  70-72 

Copper  Pyrites  . 

Mdkskikam  ( pyrites )  is  bom  of  mountains  yielding 
gold  .  •  and  is  produced  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Tftpl  and 
in  the  lands  of  the  Kirfttfts,  the  Chinese  and  the  Yavanaa.        'j'j 

Pyrites  is  of  two  kinds — golden  and  silvery:  the  former  is  a 
native  of  Kanouj  and  is  of  golden  yellow  colour.  The  silvery 
pyrites  is  associated  with  stones  and  is  of  inferior  quality.  81 

Rubbed  with  the  juice  of  lemons  and  sulphur  and  roasted 
in  a  closed  crucible  it  is  kilUd.  84 

Mdkshika,  repeatedly  steeped  in  honey,  oil  of  the  seeds  of 
ricinus  communis,  urine  of  the  cow,  clarified  butter  and  the 
extract  of  the  bulbous  root  of  musa  sapientufn  and  gently  roasted 
in  a  crucible,  yields  an  essence  in  the  shape  of  copper  89-90 
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ViMALA 

Vimala  is  described  as  of  three  kinds  according  as  it  has  the 
lustre  of  ^old,  silver  and  brass  res|3ectively.  S^ 

It  is  rounded  and  is  also  endowed  with  angles  and  faces.         97 

It  is  killed  by  being  roasted  ten  times  with  sulphur,  bitumen, 
artoearpHS  lakoocha  and  the  acids.  lOO 

Vimala^  rubbed  with  borax,  the  juice  of  ariocarfius  lakoocka 
and  the  ash  of  schrebtra  swieL^  and  roasted  in  a  covered  crucible, 
yields  an  essence  of  the  appearance  of  gold.  ^  lOI 

Vimala^  digested  with  alum,  green  vitriol,  borax  and  the  watery 
liquid  expressed  frr>m  moringa  pter.^  musa  s,y  and  finally  roasted  in 
a  covered  crucible  in  combination  with  the  ashes  of  schrebtra 
swiet^  yields  an  essence  in  the  shape  of  chandraka  (lit  copper  of 
gold-like  lustre).  103-104 

5ILAJATU 

Silajatu  (bitumen)  is  of  two  kinds,  one  having  the  smell  of 
cow*s  urine,  the  other  resembling  camphor.  It  oozes  out  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  from  the  bowels  of 
gold,  silver  and  copixn*  respectively.*     (cf.  ani€  p.  21)  106 

SASYAKA 

Sasyaka  (blue  vitriol)  .  •  .  has  the  play  of  colour  in  the 
throat  of  the  peacock  {i^  has  blue  tint).  Mayuraiuttham 
is  an  emetic,  an  antidote  to  poisons  and  a  destroyer  of  the 
whiteness  of  the  skin.  1 27- 1 29 

It  is  killed  by  being  roasted  in  a  covered  crucible  with  the  juice 
of  artocarpus  lakoifcha^  sulphur,  bitumen  and  borax.  132 

Extraction  of  Copper 

Take  blue  vitriol  and  one-fourth  its  weight  of  borax  and  soak 
the  mixture  in  the  oil  expressed   from  the  seeds  of  pongamia 

(t)  The  text  reads  :  4^B4f^  \^had-Hke^  which  however  conveys  no  ade- 
quate meaning.    A  variant  is  <1t|f|plH  x^goid-tiki. 

(2»  The  resins  of  the  siyrax  benxoicum  and  also  a  variety  of  bitumen, 
especially  the  laltcr  are  referred  to.  The  description  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Charaka  and  the  Siunita. 
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glabra  for  one  day  only  and  then  place  it  in  a  covered  crucible  and. 
heat  in  the  charcoal  fire — by  this  process  an  essence  is  obtained 
from  it  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  coccinella  insect^    >  33- 134 

Or,  enclosed  in  a  crucible  with  borax  and  the  juice  of  lemons 
and  strongly  heated,  it  yields  an  essence  in  the  shape  of 
copper.  135 

Pure  blue  vitriol,  of  the  colour  of  peacock,  in  combination  with 
the  aforesaid  drugs  and  by  the  application  of  various  processes, 
gives  up  its  essence.  1 36 

CHAPALA 

There  are  four  varieties  of  Chapala — ^yellow,  white,  red 
and  black.  That  which  has  the  lustre  of  gold  or  silver  is  most 
appropriate  for  the  fixation  of  mercury.  The  last  two  are 
Indifferent  and  readily  melt  like  lac  and  are  useless.  Ckafala 
melts  like  tin  when  heated  over  fire — Whence  the  name.       143-144 

Chapaia  has  six  faces  and  the  lustre  of  a  ciystaL*  146 

Rasaka 

Rasaka  (calamine)  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  of  laminated  struc- 
ture is  known  as  dardHra\  the  other,  non-laminated,  is  called 
karaveUaka.  149 

Calamine  is  to  be  heated  and  plunged  seven  times  into  the  juice 
exoressed  from  the  seeds  of  lemon  or  immersed  in  the  urine  of 
man  or  of  horse  or  in  sour  gruci  or  sour  milk  and  thus  purified. 

IS4-ISS 
Extraction  of  Zinc 

Rub  calamine  with  turmeric,  the  chebulic  myrobalaiis,  resin, 
the  salts,  soot,  borax  and  one  fourth  its  weight  of  stmicarpus 
anacardium^  and  the  acid  juices.  Smear  the  inside  of  a 
tubulated  crucible  with  the  aboye  mixture  and  dry  it  in  the  sun 

(1)  f.  /.,  red  ;  in  the  Charaka^  blood  is  described  as  having  the  colour  of  the 
riMV/zrc/Ai  insect  Couplets  133  and  134  hs|ve  been  borrowed  almost  verbatim 
from  RasOrmnNM. 

(2)  It  is  not  clear  what  substance  is  really  meant  by  the  term  Chapaia  \  its 
radical  meaning  is  mobile  or  fickle,hence  it  is  a  name  often  given  to  quicksilver. 
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and  close  its  mouth  with  another  inverted  over  it,  and  apply  heat 
When  the  flame  issuing  from  the  molten  calamine  changes 
from  blue  to  white,  the  crucible  is  caught  hold  of  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  tongs  and  its  mouth  held  downwards  and  it  is  thrown  on 
the  ground,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  its  tubulure '  The 
essence  possessing  the  lustre  of  tin  which  is  dropped  is  collected 
foruse.  1 57-161 

Calamine  is  to  be  powdered  with  lac,  treacle,  white  mustard, 
the  myrobalans,  natron  and  borax  and  the  mixture  boiled  with  milk 
and  clarified  butter  and  made  into  balls.  These  are  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  crucible  and  strongly  heated.  The  contents  are  then  poured 
on  a  slab  of  stone — the  essence  of  calamine  of  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  tin  (thus  obtained)  is  to  be  used  163- 164 

Or  a  vessel  filled  with  water  is  to  be  placed  inside  a  kosh/hl 
apparatus  and  a  perforated  cup  or  saucer  placed  over  it ;  a  crucible 
charged  as  above  is  to  be  fixed  in  an  inverted  position  over  the 
saucer  and  strongly  heated  by  means  of  the  fire  of  jujube  (zisyphus 
fujubit)  charcoal :  the  essence  which  drops  into  the  water  should 
be  applied  (in  medicine).    \vid€  illustrations]  165-166 

This  essence  is  to  be  mixed  with  orpiment  and  thrown  over  an 
earthen  dish  and  rubbed  with  an  iron  rod  till  it  is  reduced  to  ashes. 
[From  the  context  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed over  fire.]  167-168 


BOOK  III 

■ 

The  Uparasas  or  Inferior  Rasas 

Sulphur,  red  ochre,  vitriol,  alunii  orpiment,  realgar,  anjana  and 

ka99ikustha — these  are  the  eight  uparasas^  useful  in  operations  of 

mercuiy.  i 

[Here  follows  the  mythical  origin  of  sulphur.]^        ^         ^ 

(1)   The  Benares  Ms.  reads  "nifT  «n<l  WKiA*  and  drops  ir  which  would  mean 
so  ''as  to  break  its  tubulure." 
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Sulphur 

Sulphur  is  of  three  kinds :  that  of  the  first  quality  resembles  the 
beak  of  a  parrot ;  that  of  the  second  quality  is  yellow ;  whereas 
the  white  variety  is  the  worst  Another  authority  says : 
there  are  four  kinds  of  sulphur  according   as    it  is  of  white» 

yellow,  red  and  black  colour  respectively the  black  variety  is 

rare.^  12-15 

Melted  sulphur  is  poured  into  the  juice  of  virbesina  caUndmla-^ 
cea  and  thus  purified.  23 

A  vessel  which  contains  milk  has  its  mouth  tied  down  with  a 
piece  of  cloth,  over  which  is  deposited  finely  powdered  sulphur ; 
the  latter  again  covered  with  an  earthen  bc»wL  Heat  is  applied 
from  above  by  burning  cow-dung  cakes.  The  melted  sulphur 
drops  into  the  milk  and  is  thus  purified  24-25 

Gairika 

Gairika  (red  ochre)  is  of  two  kinds :  the  one,  ^huna  gairika^ 
is  hard  and  copper-coloured  ;  the  other  b  svama  gairika  is.  of 
the  colour  of  gold   (yellow).  46 

KA5ISA 

Kdsisa  (sulphate  of  iron)  is  of  two  kinds  :  vdluka-kdsisa 
uxiA  pushpa-kaslsa.  [The  former  termed  in  other  works  dkaim- 
kassia  is  the  green  variety  and  the  latter,  the  basic  or  yellowish 
variety.]  5 1 

Its  essence  is  to  be  extracted  like  that  of  alum.  54 

TUVARI 

Tuvari  (alum) :  the  fragrant  earth  produced  in  the  mountains 
ofSurat  is  known  as  tuvari,  which  dyes  cloth  and  fixes  the 
colour  of  madder*.  59 

A  second  variety  of  it  called  phataki  or  phuUika  is  slightly 
yellow    .      •     .     Another  variety  known  as  phulla  tuvari  is  white 


• 

(1)  Cf...**il  y  a  des  soufrcs  des  divcrses  couleurs  ;  Tun  rouge,  Tautre  jaune 
un  autre  Wane  pariel  ^  Tivoire  ;...un  autre,  noir,  qui  ne  vaut  rien."— La  Chimie 
au  moyen  Age,  I,  307 

(2)  /.<.  forms  lakes. 
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and  acid  in  taste  ;  iron  changes  to  copper  by  the  process  of 
Upa  [cf.  Bk.  viif,  80  ;  where  the  term  "^qf*  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
transmutation  of  the  baser  metals.  The  author  seems  to  convey 
the  idea  that  alum  plays  an  important  part  in  this  process.]    60-62 

Alum  is  astringent,  acid,  beneficial  to  the  e3'e...and  a  kilUr 
of  mercury*.  63 

Alum  is  to  be  macerated  in  the  bile  of  the  ox  one-hundred 
times  and  then  its  essence  is  to  be  extracted  by  distillation* — a 
very  secret  process^  not  to  be  divulged  65 

Talaka     . 

Tdlaka  (orpiment)  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  is  of  a  leafy 
structure,  the  other  is  found  in  balls  or  cakes  and  is  of  golden 
colour    •     .     •  and  bright  66 

It  is  purified  by  being  digested  in  the  juice  of  cucumber  and 
the  alkaline  water  of  the  ashes  of  sesamum  or  in  lime  water.       69 

Talaka  is  to  be  rubbed  with  buffalo's  urine  and  thrice  mace- 
rated  in  the  decoction  of  butea  frondosa  of  the  consistency 
of  honey,  and  then  to  be  roasted  in  a  covered  crucible  and 
powdered.  This  operation  is  to  be  repeated  twelve  times. 
It  is  then  fit  to  be  used  in  medicines.*  74*7S 

Take  one  pala  of  talaka  and  rub  it  for  one  day  with  the  milky 
juice  of  calofropis  gigantta  and  mix  it  with  the  same  weight  of 
oil  and  heat  it  in  an  open  place  for  7  days  and  nights  tc^tlier^ 
Collect  the  white  essence  when  it  has  cooled  down.^  80-81 

MANAS5ILA 

Manassila  (realgar)  is  mixed  with  one-eighth  part  of  its  weight 

(1)  Mm^li^  ;  Cf.  the  various  formulse  for  the  preparation  of  catomel  in 
which  alum  yields  sulphuric  ackl  and  plays  an  important  part 

(2)  inv^il  m^l ;  here  distillation  is  expressly  mentioned.  Couplet  6$  it 
borrowed  from  Rasdrmnw, 

(3)  Most  likely  a  sulpharsenite  of  potash  is  foraied.  The  process  in 
Rasendraxdrasamgraha  is  more  scientific.  ^TAitika  is  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  rubbed  with  lime  water  and  the  alkaline  water  derived  from  the  ash 
of  achyranthts  aspera  and  is  then  to  be  enclosed  in  carbonate  of  potash 
and  roasted." 

f4r  It  is  evident  that  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  a  glass  retort  or 
in  the  kosh/l  apparatus-described  below  under  realgar. 
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of  iron-rust,  molasses,  bdellium  and  clarified  butter  and  enclosed 
in  the  kosh/f  apparatus  [see  p.  38]  and  strongly  heated,  when  jt 
yields  its  essence  95 

The  Anjanas 

The  Afljanas    (collyriums)  :  of  these  there  are  SauvJrafifana^ 
Rasafljana^  Srotofljana^  Pushpafijana  and  Nilaflfana  ;  their  pro- 
perties are  described  below.  97*98. 
NiUnjana  is  a  killer  of  gold  (cf.  the  killing  oi  go\A,  silver, 
iron  and  copper  in  Vagbhata,  p.  30]  and  induces  softness  in  iron 
i.e,  renders  it  easily  pulverizable  [as  the  iron  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  brittle  sulphide  of  iron  ;  cf.  also  Bk.  viii.»  38.]  104 
•               ••••• 

The   essence   of   the    aAjanas    is  to  be  extracted  like  that  of 

realgar.  105 

[  We  quote  below  the  account  given  in  Dutt's  Materia  ilediea 

of  ike  Hindus,  as  our  author  gives  rather  scanty  information  on 

this  point : 

'*  Galena  or  sulphide  of  lead  is  called  aflfana  or  sanviravjana 
in  Sanskrit,  and  krishna  surma  in  vernacular.  It  is  called 
anjana^  which  literally  means  collyrium  or  medicine  for  the  eyes, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  considered  the  best  application 
or  cosmetic  for  them.  The  other  varieties  of  aHjana  mentioned 
are  Sroiofljana,  Pnskpaitjana  and  RasaUjema. 

^^Sauvlraflfana  (^t4ttnni)  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  mountains 
df  Sauvira,  a  country  along  the  Indus,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  The  article  supplied  under  its  vernacular  name  Surtna  is 
the  sulphide  of  lead  ore.  Sauvira  is  usually  translated  as  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  single 
specimen  of  the  antimonial  ore  from  the  shops  of  Calcutta  and 
of  some  other  towns.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  occurs  in  fine-, 
streaky,  fibrous  crystalline  masses  of  a  radiated  texture.  The 
lead  ore  on  the  contrary  occurs  in  cubic  masses  destitute  of 
rays  and  is  tabular  in  its  crystalline  arrangement 

^Srotoftjafia  (^ttfxw)  is  described  as  of  white  colour,  and  is 
said  to  be  produced  in  the  bed  of  the  Yamunft  and  other  rivers. 
It  is  called  Saffed  Surma  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  article  sup- 
plied  under  this  name  by   Hindustani  medicine-vendors  is  cal- 
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careous  or  Iceland  spar. '     It  is  used  as  a  collyrium  for  the  eyes» 
but  is  considered  inferior  to  the  black  surtna  or  galena. 

^Pushpanjnna  (ipnvw)  is  describe<l  as  an  alkah'ne  substance. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  vernacular  translation  of  this  word  nor 
with  any  person  who  could  identify  or  supply  the  drug.  Wilson, 
in  his  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  translates  the  term  as  calx 
of  brass,  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority. 

*'Rasanjana  (K«nw)  is  the  extract  of  the  wood  of  btrberU. 
Asiaiica  called  rasot  in  the  vernacular.*^ 

Kamknstham  is  produced  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  .  •  • 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  excrement  of  a  new-bom 
elephant  .  .  .  it  is  of  white  and  and  yellow  colour  and  is  a 
strong  purgative. '  109- 1 1 J 

The  Common  Rasas 

Kampilla^  ChapalaJ^  Gauiiptukdna^  Navasaraka^  Kaparda^ 
AgHtfira,  Girisindnra^  Hingula^  MridiilrasriMgakofH :  these  are 
the  eight  common  Rasas  regarded  as  useful  adjuncts  to  chemical 
operations  by  Nfigftrjuna  and  other  experts.  I30*I3I 

KampiUa^  is  like  brick-dust  ...  a  purgative  ;  .  • 
natural  product  of  Surat  •    .    •  and  a  vermifuge. 

Ganripashdna^  is  of  the  lustre  of  rock-crystal,  conch  and  tur* 
meric  respectively  ...  its  white  essence  is  to  be  extracted 
like  that  of  orpiment  1 24-  <  ^5 

Navasara  and  other  Rasas 

Navasftra  (sal  ammoniac)  is  begot  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
shoots  of  bamboos  and  of  the  wood  of  careya  arborea ;  nava* 
sftra  is   an  alkali,  its  another  name  is  ckulihaUnHma   (lit  salt 

(1)    See,  however^  amie^  301 

(3)  Not  well  made  out  According  to  Wilson,  it  is  a  medicinal  earth,  des- 
cribed as  of  two  colours,  one  of  a  silvery  and  one  of  a  gold  ooloor. 

(3)  Including  Ckapaia  there  are  nine  common  Rasas  ;  but  Cht^aia  has 
already  been  considered  as  a  mahiirastu  (see  p.  48) 

(4)  Tlie  red  mealy  powder  covering  the  capsules  otmailoius  Pkiiiippemsis^ 
also  known  as  kamala.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  substance  should  have  found 
a  place  among  the  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

(5)  Not  c$iHy  to  identify  ;  lit.,  it  means  white  stone  or  marble. 


I 
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deposited  in  the  hearth),  it  is  produced  during  the  burning  of  the 
brick  ...  it  kills  mercury,  liquefies  iron,  is  a  stomachic, 
an  absorbent  of  the  spleen,  and  aids  digestion  after  much  eating.* 

127-129 

Var&iaka  (cowrie  or  marine  shell):  alchemists  prefer  shells 
which  are  of  yellow  colour,  knotty  and  possessed  of  circular 
lines  on  -the  dorsal  side  .  .  •  macerated  for  three  hours 
in  sour  gruel,  it  undergoes  purifications.'  130-134 

AgHtjdra  is  a  substance  discharged  from  the  womb  of  a  kind 
of  sea-crocodile  and  dried  in  the  sun.*  135 

Girisindura  (lit  vermillion  derived  from  the  rocks)  occurs 
among  the  big  mountains  (inside  the    rocks).  ^37 

Hinguln  (cinnabar  :  Syn.  darada,  see  p.  43)  ;  quicksilver  ex- 
tracted from  it  is  as  efficacious  as  killed  sulphur.  When  darada 
IS  placed  in  a  retort  and  its  essence  collected  in  water,  it  yields 
the  same  substance  as  quicksilver — of  this  there  is  no  doubt 
[The  apparatus  referred  to  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.]      141*- 144 

Mriddarasringakam  [various  readings  of  the  text  are  given  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  what  substance  is  meant].  It  is  yellow 
and  of  leafy  structure  and  occurs  in  Gujarat  and  round  about 
mount  Abu.  145 

Rdfavarta  (Lapis  lazuli)  has  a  bluish  tint  but  with  slight  admix- 

(1)  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Royle,  who  wrote  in  1837,  regrets  that  *te 
Hindu  work  on  this  subject  (chemistry)  has  yet  been  translated"  and  is  bold 
enough  to  predict  that  '^Sal  ammoniac  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Hindus, 
ever  since  they  have  burnt  bricks,  as  they  now  do,  with  the  manure  of  animals 
as  some  may  usually  be  found  crystallised  at  the  unbumt  extremity  of  the 
kiln." — Antiquity  of  Himln  Medicine.  Royle's  surmises  have  proved  to  be 
literally  correct.  The  word  '^Navasara*  is  apparently  of  Persian  origin  being 
corrupted  from  ^Nausadar^ 

(3)  The  text  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  RasendrasArasamgraka^  which 
gives  an  additional  method  of  purifying  the  cowrie,  namely  ;  ''Dig  a  bole  in 
the  ground  and  fill  it  partly  'with  the  husk  of  paddy,  now  place  on  it  a  crucible 
containing  cowries  ;  cover  it  with  cow-dung  cakes  and  set  fire  to  the  mass. 
By  this  process  the  cowries  are  reduced  to  ashes."  It  is  the  lime  thus  obtained, 
which  IS  often  used  in  medicine. 

(3)  Not  identified.  Perhaps  the  origin  is  mythical.  «nv  is  a  crocodile^ 
but  as  is  well-known  this  Saurian  never  flourishes  in  the  sea.  According  to 
KHI  fiv^V  agnijara  is  a  marine  medicinal  plant 
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tureof  red it  is  killed-by  being  powdered  in  combination 

with  lemon  juice  and  sulpliur  and  roasted  7  times  in  a  covered 
crucible.  149*153 

BOOKIY 

The  Gbms 

The  gems  also  are  regarded  as  the  agencies,  which  help  the 
fixation  or  coagulation  of  mercury.  These  are  the  gems  :  Ftfi- 
krOnia^  Smfyakanta  (sun-stone),  Hlrakam  (diamond),  Mauktikam 
(pearls),  Chandmkdnta  (moon-stone),  R^javaria  (lapis  lazuli)  and 
Garudadgara,  the  emerald  (lit  derived  from  the  vomit  of  GaruiAi) ; 
the  topaz,  the  sapphire,  the  coral,  the  cat's  eye  are  also  reckoned 
among  the  gems.  These  are  to  be  carefully  collected  for  the  fixa- 
tion of  mercury.*  1-3 

Vajraic 

Vajram  (diamond)  is  of  three  kinds  :  male,  female  and 
hermaphrodite,  and  its  medicinal  properties  vary  in  excellence 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  spoken.  76 

The  one  with  8  angles  and  8  faces  and  6  comers,  very  brilliant, 
with  tlie  play  of  rainbow -colours'  is  known  as  the  male  diamond, 
whereas  the  female  diamond  is  flattened  and  rounded  whilst  the 
neuter  is  rounded,  obtuse-angled  and  slightly  heavy.  37-38 


(1)  The  ruby  and  the  zircon  are  also  mentioned.  The  Vaikramfa  **ii  a  Idiid 
of  gem  said  to  resemble  a  diamond,  and  to  be  of  similar  properties.*  Wilson. 
Suryakanta  and  Ckamirakamia  are  gems  of  fabulous  existence,  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  congelation  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon  respectively.  They 
may  also  refer  to  some  sort  of  crystals.  The  description  of  the  gems,  other 
than  diamond,  is  meagre  and  vague.  The  following  extracts  from  Mamimalm 
or ''A  Treatise  on  Gems"  by  Sir  Raja  Saurindra  Mohan  Tagore,  Mus.  Doc,  will, 
to  a  certain  extent,  make  up  for  the  deficiencies. 

^'Mention  is  made  of  gems  and  jewels  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  Hindus. 
The  Vedas  speak  of  a  place  illuminated  by  rubies  and  diamonds,  which  gave 
out  a  li|,ht  as  refulgent  as  that  of  the  planets.  Precious  stones  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  mythologies  of  the  Hindus,  in  their  traditions,  poems  and 
legends.  In  the  two  great  epics  of  Hindustan,  the  RamAyatia  and  the  Aimka* 
^44ir<nAf,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  stones  and  pearls  with  which  the 
kings  and  the  people  of  the' period  used  to  decorate  their  persons.* 

(2)  The  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of  diamond  is  evidently 
referred  to. 
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.^^f^^^f^^*    ^'k  ^k# 


Each  of  these  again  is  divided  into  4  classes  according  to  its 
colour  namely:  BrUimsiHa,  Kshatriya,  Vai^ya  and  5udra«*  30 

Diamond  is  a  bestower  of  longlife^  a  tonic,  an  allayerofthe 
three  derangements  [namely,  of  air,  phlegm  and  bile],  a  killer  of 
all  the  ailments,  a  fixer  of  mercury,  a  subduer  of  death— 9n  short 
it  is  like  nectar.  32 

Diamond  is  digested  in  the  decoction  of  hUaiika  (dali* 
chos  unifiorus)  or  of  kodrava  {Paspulum  scrobkuiatuPH)  for  three 
hours  and  thus  purified.  Diamond  is  to  be  macerated  four 
times  in  the  blood  of  the  bug  and  enclosed  in  a  ball  made  of  the 
flesh  of  the  musk-rat  and  then  to  be  roasted  in  a  covered  crucible 
30  times  or  to  be  heated  100  times  and  plunged  in  the  decoction 
o{k$UaiiluL  34-37 

Diamond  is  to  be  placed  in  a  covered  crucible,  the  inside 
of  which  has  been  coated  with  realgar,  rubbed  with  the  decoction 
of  kulatiha  and  the  juice  of  artocarpus  lakoocha  and  roasted  8 
times  in  succession  in  the  fire  of  dry  cow-dung  cakes.  It  is  then 
heated  100  times  and  thrown  into  pure  mercury — the  diamond 
is  thus  killed  and  reduced  to  fine  ashes.  38-39 

The  veracious  alchemist  SofMoseHOfa^  after  having  convinced 
himself  of  the  success  of  this  process  by  his  own  experiments,  has 
given  it  to  the  world.  40 

Diamond  is  to  be  7  times  smeared  in  the  blood  of  the 
bug  and  dried  in  the  sun  and  then  to  be  placed  in  an  iron  pot  and 
filled  with  the  juice  of  cassia  sophora  and  heated  7  times. 
The  diamond  is  sure  to  be  reduced  to  ashes.  This  process 
has  been  described  by  the  sage  Brahmajyoti.  41*42 

Diamond  smeared  with  the  powder  of  lead,  levigated  in  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  tnadana  {randia  du9n€tofum\  and  roasted  20  times  in 
a  covered  crucible,  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  used 
in  medicines.*  44*45 

% 

(1)  **Diamond9  white  like  the  conch,  waterlily,  or  crysul  are  Brahmanas  ; 
those  which  are  red  like  the  eyes  of  the  hare  are  Kshatriyas  ;  those  which  are 
verdant  like  the  ccral  plantain-leaf  are  Vatsyas  ;  those  which  resemble  in  colour 
the  cleaned  sword,  arc  known  as  .Vudras.**    Manimaia^  i,ioa 

(2)  One  or  two  processes  not  mentioned  by  our  author  nuiy  be  quoted  firom 
RoiendrachintamaniM  :* 
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General  Process  of  Reducing  Gems  to  Ashes 

All  the  gems  with  the  exception  of  diamond  are  killed  when 
roasted  eight  times  with  a  mixture  of  realgar,  sulphur,  and  orpi- 
ment,  rubbed  in  the  juice  of  ariocarpus  lakaocka.  63 

Take  asatetida,  the  five  salts,  the  three  alkalies,  rumix 
visicarius^  sal  ammoniac,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  croton  plant, 
jatamukhi  (anthericuPH  tuberosum)^  rudanti  (asdtpias  rosea)^  the 
root  oi plumbago  zeylanica^  and  the  milky  juice  of  euphorbia  anii* 
quorum  and  caloiropis gigantea — rub  all  these  together  and  make 
them  into  a  ball.  Place  inside  it  the  noble  and  luck-yielding  gems. 
Wrap  the  ball  with  the  leaves  of  beiula  bhojpaiira  and  tie  them  with 
thread  and  enclose  the  ball  again  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  suspend  it 
in  a  ddayoMtra  (see  Bk.  ix)  filled  with  the  acids  and  sour  gruel  and 
apply  strong  heat  for  three  days  and  nights — the  liquid  princi- 
ple of  the  gems  is  thus  collected.  ^-<^ 

Powdered  pearl  is  to  be  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  rumix 
visicarius  and  then  transferred  inside  a  lemon  and  stowed  in  a 
mass  of  paddy.  At  the  end  of  a  week  it  is  heated  in  a  crucible 
and  liquefied'  70-71 

Diamond,  placed  inside  the  stem  of  viiis  quadrangularis^  and 
heated  four  weeks  in  acids,  is  liquefied  73 

Vaikrauia^  which  is  of  white  colour,  liquefies  when  macerated 
in  the  juice  of  rutmx  vesicarius  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  .  a 
week.  73 

Take  the  juice  of  pandanus  odoratissi$nus^  rock-salt,  svartm 

'^fake  the  root  of  piper  beiie  or  of  the  cotton  plant  (Gossypium  Aerkueum) 
three  years  old,  and  rub  it  into  a  paste  and  enclose  the  diamond  in  ii  and 
roast  It  in  a  covered  crucible  seven  times,  when  the  diamond  will  be  killed** 

^An  intelligent  person  should  place  in  a  brass  vessel  a  frog  which  out  of 
fright  will  pass  water.  A  diamond  is  to  be  heated  and  plunged  into  this 
urine.  This  process  being  repeated  several  times,  the  diamond  is  killed.* 
This  last  recipe  is  also  to  be  found  in  SarNgudkarA.  Couplets  (44-4$)  do  not 
occur  in  the  Benares  Ms. 

(1)  Couplets  70^  71  and  72  do  not  occur  in  the  Benares  Ms. 

(2)  mwift  according  to  ^Vaidyitkasabdasiudhii*  is  the  same  as  ^f^Nfl^lW 
/.A,  viiis  quiuirangularis^ 
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pushpika    together    with    coccinella  insect     Vaikranta  melts  on 
being  digested  in  this  concoction  for  a  week.  74 

BOOK  Y 

On  Metals' (^Anf^) 

The  pure  metals  are  :  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  TYiepuiilokas  (lit 
metals  emitting  a  foetid  odour)  are  two  t  lead  and  tin.  Dkatu  toham 
is  iron  proper  and  often  conveys  diflecent  meanings.  The  alloys 
are  three  in  number  :  brass,  bell-metal  and  vartaloka.  i 

Gold 

Gold  is  known  to  be  of  five  kinds  : — of  which  3  are  attributed 
to  mythical  and  celestial  origin  ;.  the  fourth  is  called  kskanija 
(lit  hcgo^  of  mines)  ;  the  5th  is  obtained  by  the  transmutation  of 
the  baser  metals.    See  Bk.  VI 1 1.  80-83  3 

Gold  is  to  be  purified  and  killed,  as  otherwise  [if  taken  inter- 
nally] it  robs  one  of  strength,  virility  and  happiness  and  brings  a 
series  of  maladies.  1 1 

Gold-leaf  of  the  weight  of  one  karska  is  to  be  smeared  with 
salt  and  placed  between  two  earthen  saucers  and  heated  on  a 
charcoal  fire  for  an  hour  and  a  half  when  its  true  colours 
will  come  out  la 

The  best  method  of  killing  all  the  metals  is  with  the  aid  of  the 
ashes  of  mercury.'  The  next  best  is  through  the  agency  of 
the  roots,  whereas  killing  with  sulphur  is  least  to  be  recommended. 

When  a  metal  is  killed  with  ariloka  (meaning  :  not  clear),  it 
is  injurious.  Gold-leaves,  pierced  with  holes  and  coated  with  a 
paste  of  lemon  juice  and  the  ashes  of  mercury  and  roasted  ten 
times  are  thereby  killed.^  14 

Project  into  melted  gold  its  own  weight  of  the  ash  of  mercury  ; 
[when  cooled]  powder  it  and  rub  it  with  lemon-juice  and  cinnabar 
and  roast  it  in  a  covered  crucible   twelve    times.      The   gold 


(1)  Loha  (lit.  iron)  is  often  used  in  the  wider  lente  of  a  metal 
(3)  Generally  sulpliide  of  mercury  (see  {k  37). 
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thus  acquires    the  colour  of  saflron.'   (cf.   Rasarmva    xvi.  81, 

P'4i)  I5,i6 

Gold-leaf  is  killed  by  being  rubbed  with  one-fourth  of  its  own 

weight  of  ii//^^  mercury  and  acid  of  any  kind  and  roasted  eight 
times.*  I- 

Silver 

Silver  is  of  3  kinds  :  namely  sahajam  (of  mythical  origin),  begot- 
ten of  mines  and  artificial  23 

Silver  melted  with  lead  and  borax  undergoes  purification 

Arrange  on  an  earthen  dish  a  mixture  of  lime  and  ashes  in  a 
circular  row  and  place  in  it  silver  with  its  equal  weight  of  lead. 
Now  roast  it  over  fire  until  the  lead  is  consumed  Silver  thus 
purified  is  to  be  used  for  medicinal  proposes.*  (Cf.  p.  38)        32-34 

Silver-leaf    is  to    be   rubbed  with  mercury  and  the  juice    of 
artocarpus  lakoocha  and  is  to  be  embedded  in  sulphur  and  heated 
in  a  covered  crucible  over  a  sand  bath  ;  when  cold,   the  mass 
is  once  more  rubbed  with  orpiment  and  acids  and  roasted   12 
times.    By  this  process,  the  silver  is  reduced  to  ashes.  35*37 

Silver  is  reduced  to  ashes  by  being  3  times  rubbed  with 
powdered  iron  pyrites  and  lemon  juice  and  roasted  in  a  covered 
crucible.  38 

Take  4  parts  of  silver-leaf  and  one  of  orpiment  and  rub  them 
with  the  juice  of  lemon  and  roast  the  mixture  and  repeat  the 
operation   14  times  and  thus  silver    is  completely  incinerated^ 

40-41 


(1)  This  refers  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  sublimate  of  fiurtitious 
cinnabar  (vermilion)  contains  gold. 

(2)  It  will  be  seen  that  althoui^h  kilUmg  with  sulphur  direct  is  not  recom- 
mended, the  gold  is  in  reality  converted  into  the  sulphide  and  afterwards  into 
metallic  gold  in  a  fine  state  of  powder.    .See  under  '^Killing  of  Metals.* 

(3)  Cf.  RasOrmwa  :  ^(|(^  ^a^t^jH^f  inM  ^f%W^fil  I  "Silver  is  purified  by 
being  melted  with  lead  and  the  ashes."  The  process  is  practically  that  of 
cupellation. 

(4)  We  shall  complete  the  account  with  an  extract  from  RnsendrasUrm' 
tamgraha  :  **.Silver-leaf  is  pierced  with  holes  and  smeared  with  twice  its  weight 
of  cinnabar  and  subjected  to  distillation  in  the  Patama  Yantra  (see  Bk.  IX  on 
apparatus).    The  mercury  comes  oflT  and  kilM  silver  remains  behind,* 
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Copper 

There  are  two  varieties  of  copper  :  the  one  brought  from 
Nepal  is  of  superior  quality — ^that  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  other 
countries  is  designated  MUchchha. '  44 

Copper-leaf  is  killed  by  being  nibbed  with  lemon-juice  and 
sulphur  and  mercury  and  roasted  thrice.  S5 

Iron 

There  are  three  kinds  of  iron  :  namely,  munda»H  (wrought  iron), 
tikshnam  and  kdfUam  ;  mundam  again  is  of  3  varieties :  vis.^  mridu^ 
kumikam  and  iadSram.  70 

That  which  easily  melts,  does  not  break  and  is  glossy  is 
Mridu  ;  that  which  expands  with  difficulty  when  struck  with  a 
hammer  is  known  as  kumikam  ;  that  which  breaks  when  struck 
with  a  hammer  and  has  a  black  fracture  is  kadSnum.  71-7^ 

Tiksknam  (properly  cast-iron,  steel) :  there  are  6  varieties 
of  it  One  variety  is  rough  and  free  from  hair-like  lines  and  has 
a  quicksilver-like  fracture  and  breaks  when  bent  Another  variety 
breaks  with  difficult}'  and  presents  a  sharp  edge.  7S''7^ 

Kantam  :  there  are  s  kinds  of  it  namely,  bkrAmaka^  ckmmiaka, 
karskaka^  dravaka  and  ramakdnia.  It  possesses  one,  two^ 
three,  four  and  five  faces  and  often  many  faces  [with  which  to 
attract  iron]  and  is  of  yellow,  black  and  red  colour  respectively. 
The  variety  which  makes  all  kinds  of  iron  move  about  is.  called 
bkrafHoka^  that  which  kisses  iron  is  called  ckumbaka^  that  which 
attracts  iron  is  called  karskaka^  that  which  at  once  melts  the 
iron  is  called  dfwaka  (lit  a  solvent)  and  the  fifth  kind  b  that 
which,  when  broken,  shoots  forth  hair-like  filaments.  84-189 

Mercury  is  like  an  intoxicated  elephant  and  kUntam  is  like 
the  bent  hook  wherewith  to  restrain  it  The  wise  man  digs  it 
out  of  the  mines.  That  which  has  remained  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  avoided*  9^-93 

If  water  is  kept  in  a  vessel  and  oil  poured  over  it  and  the  oil 
does  notspread  about ;  if  asafcetida  gives  up  its  odour  and  decoction 

(1)    The  K^neric  term  for  a  barbarian  or  a  foreigner. 
(3)    Couplets  84—93  Are  taken  bodily  from  RasftrMiva. 
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of  neem  (Metia  asadirachta)  its  bitterness  and  milk,  being  boited  in  it, 
does  not  overflow  but  rises  high  h'ke  a  peak — if  such  be  the 
characteristics  'of  the    vessel,    know    that  it  is  made  of  kanta 

iron.  94 

Powdered  iron  is  to  be  macerated  awhile  in  the  decoction 
of  the  three  myrobalans,  in  cow's  urine  and  then  to  be  mixed  up 
with  clarified  butter  and  fried  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  stirred  with 
an  iron  rod  until  a  blade  of  straw  thrown  over  it  catches  fire. 
The  iron  powder  is  to  be  pounded  and  the  above  process  repeated 
five  times. 

Or  iron  is  roasted  four  times  in  a  covered  crucible  with  the 
decoction  of  the  myrobalans  and  is  reduced  to  fine  powder.* 

i04-iO5 

Leaves  of  iikskna  iron  are  repeatedly  to  be  heated  and  plunged 
into  water  and  then  to  be  powdered  in  a  stone  mortar  with  an 
iron  pestle  •  •  •  The  powder  of  iron  thus  obtained  is  to 
be  roasted  twenty  times  in  a  covered  crucible  in  combination  with 
mercury  and  sulphur,  and  after  each  roasting  the  powder  of  iron 
is  to  be  pounded  as  directed  above — iron  thus  reduced  to  ashes 
is  to  be  used  in  medicine.  107- 1 10 

Take  one  part  of  iron  and  twentieth  part  of  its  weight  of 
cinnabar  and  rub  them  with  lemon  juice  and  sour  gruel  and  roast 
the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible.  This  operation  being  repeated 
40  times,  kdniam^  Hkshnam  and  mundam  are  killed — of  this  there 
is  no  doubt  113-114 

Take  of  mercury  one  part,  sulphur  two  parts  and  iron  powder 
three  parts  and  rub  them  with  the  juice  of  the  Indian  aloe  and 
after  6  hours  transfer  the  mass  to  a  brass-vessel  and  cover  it 
with  the  leaves  of  the  castor-dl  plant  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  mass  will  become  heated.  It  is  then  buried  under 
a  heap  of  paddy  grains  and  taken  out  after  three  days  and 
then  powdered  very  fine  and  the  contents  passed  through  linen.* 


(1)  The  process  is  practically  the  same  as  thatof  ChakrapAivi,  who  ascribes 
it  to  Nag&rjuna..    (See  p.  J4.) 

(2)  RasemdrasArasamgraha  has  the  same  recipe  with  slight  variations.  Ac- 
cordiiiK  to  it  the  powder  is  so  fine  that  it  ^*floats  on  water  like  a  duck."  C£ 
below  p.  66. 
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All  the  three  varieties  of  iron  are  thus  completely  killed.  Gold 
and  other  metals  can  be  killed  by  this  process  after  being  reduced 
to  fine  ix>wder  like  iron.  1 34- 1 37 

Rust  of  iron  is  to  be  heated  and  powdered  till  it  is  reduced 
to  fine  powder — this  is  called  tftandura.^  147 

The  qualities  which  reside  in  killed  iron  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  rust  of  iron,  hence  the  latter  may  be  substituted  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases.*  .148 

Tin 

• 

Vangam  (tin)  is  of  two  kinds — kskurakoH  and  misraJkam  ;  the 
former  is  endowed  with  superior  qualities  ;  the  latter  cannot  be 
recommended  for  medicinal  uses.  153 

Kskurakam  is  white,  soft,  cool .  (to  the  touch),  readily  fusible 
and  bright  and  does  not  clink  (when  struck).  1 54 

Misrakam  is  dirty  white  •  #  •  Xhis  is  an  anthel- 
mintic and  a  destroyer  of  the  urinary  disorders.  155 

Molten  tin  is  dropped  into  the  juice  of  Negundo  vitex  mixed 
with  turmeric  ;  the  process  being  repeated  3  times,  the  metal 
undergoes  purification.  1 54- 1 56 

Tinfoil  is  to  be  smeared  with  a  paste  of  orpiment  and  the 
milky  juice  ot  Caiairopis  gigamieaKtiA  then  to  be  covered  with 
the  ashes  of  the  bark  of  Ficus  reiigiasus  and  Tamarimbis  Indicus 
and  roasted  and  then  reduced  to  ashes.*  159 

Lead 

SUakam  (lead)  is  readily  fusible,  very  heavy,  presents  a  black 

(1)    Analysis  of  **Maiidura" :  tee  Appendix  II, 

(a)    This  couplet  also  occurs  in  Rasendratitrmsamgrmkm. 

(3)  A  few  more  recipes  are  given  in  all  of  which  orpiment  plays  an  import- 
ant part ;  the  one  quoted  below  from  'RasendroMuiUamgiraka  will  yield  the 
'^ash'^of  tin  in  the  shape  of  an  oxide:  **Melt  tin  in  an  earthen  pot  and  to  the 
molten  metal  add  an  equal  weight  of  powdered  turmeric  and  Ajowan  {Ptyckotis 
a/owan)  and  cumin  seeds,  and  afterwards  the  a^hes  of  the  bark  of  Tamarimdms 
Indicus  and  Ficus  reiigiasus  and  continue  stirring  over  fire.  The  tin  will  be 
reduced  to  ashes.* 
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and  bright  appearance  on  fracture,  is  of  foetid  odour  ^  and  Mack 
exterior.  171 

Take  of  lead  20  palas  and  apply  strong  heat  to  it  and  drop 
into  the  molten  metal  one  karsa  of  mercury  and  throw  into  it 
one  after  another  the  ashes  of  Ttrminalia  arjuna^  T,  beiUriea^ 
pom^ranate  and  Achfranikis  aspera^  weighing  one  pala  each. 
The  mass  being  vigorously  stirred  with  an  iron  spoon  for  20 
nights  in  succession,  the  metal  is  calcined  yielding  a  bright  red 
ash.*  176-179 

Leaves  of  lead  are  to  be  smeared  with  a  paste  of  orpiment 
and  the  milky  juice  o(  Calotropis  giganiea  and  roasted  in  a  covered 
crucible  till  the  metal  is  entirely  killed.  184 

Brass,  Bell-Metal,  &c 

Piiiala  (brass)  is  of  two  kinds — ritikas  and  tdkaiundi ;  the 
former  on  being  heated  and  plunged  into  sour  gruel  turns  copper- 
coloured.  192-193 

Brass,  which  is  heavy,  soft,  of  yellow  colour,  capable  of  resist-* 
ing  strokes,  is  to  be  recommended.  195 

Brass,  which  is  light  and  of  offensive  odour,  Is  not  good  for 
medicinal  purposes.  196 

(I)  Lead  and  brass  (see  below)  are  said  to  emit  an  offensive  odour.  In  con- 
nection with  this  it  is  interesting  to  read  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton's  address 
''On  the  Smell  of  Metols''— Brit  Assoc  Rep.  1898,  p.  77a.  Cf.  also  Alch. 
Syr.  Trad.,  131,  as  well  as  the  opening  lines  of  the  present  Book  describing 
tin  and  lead  *'as  meuds  of  foetid  odour."  In  the  Syrian  Alchemy  ^'Silver 
is  distinguished  from  tin  by  iu  absence  of  foetid  odour*  ;  regarding  this 
M.  Berthelot  very  pointedly  remarks  :  **on  voit  que  I'odeur  propre  que 
d^gagent  les  miStaux  frott^  avec  la  main,  ou  bien  au  contact  d'une  matikie 
offganique,  jouait  un  r61e  important  dans  ieur  ^ude  ches  les  anctens  auteurs  ; 
imporunce  que  cette  odeur  a  perdue  aujourd1iui.-^La  Chimie  au  moyen  ige  : 
T.  ii.  121  tradX 

(3)  The  following  process  is  given  both  in  the  RasemdracAimUtmatti  and 
RaumtirasOrstunjpraha  :  "Rub  lead  with  the  ')u\ce  6[  Adkatoda  viuica  and  melt 
it  In  an  earthen  pot  and  add  to  it  one  fourth  its  weight  of  the  ashes  of  AdkaMd 
and  tuhyranthts  ttspera  and  stir  tlie  mass  with  a  rcxl  of  Adkatada  vasica  and 
heat  o\'er  a  lire.  Repeat  the  process  seven  times.  'Ilie  lead  will  be  turned  to 
vermilion-like  powder." 
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Brass,  smeared  with  a  paste  of  lemon  juice  orptment  and 
sulphur  and  roasted  8  times,  is  reduced  to  ashes.  The  process 
of  killing  brass  is  the  same  as  that  of  copper.  201*102 

Kdtnsya  (bell-metal)  is  made  by  melting  together  8  parts  of 
copper  and  2  parts  of  tin.  205 

It  is  completely  killed  by  being  roasted  5  times  with  sulphur 
and  orpiment  210 

Vartaioham  is  produced  from  kMnsya^  copper^  piiiala^  iron  and 
lead  ;  hence  it  is  regarded  by  metallui^ists   as  an  alloy  of  5 

metals .....It  is  killed  with  the  aid  of  sulphur  and 

orpiment  212-216 


BOOK  Yl 

Initiation  INTO  Discipleship 

[This  chapter  is  full  of  directions  for  the  mystic  Tantric  rites 
after  the  performance  .of  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  mercurial  lore.] 

The  instructor  must  be  wise,  experienced,  well-versed  in 
chemical  processes,  devoted  to  Siva  and  his  consort  Parvaii^  sober 
and  patient  The  pupil  should  be  full  of  reverence  for  his  teacher, 
well-behaved,  truthful,  hard-working,  obedient,  free  from  pride 
and  conceit  and  strong  in  faith.  3-7 

Chemical  operations  are  to  be  performed  under  the  auspices 
of  a  ruler,  who  is  God-fearing,  who  worships  5iva  and  Pirvatl 
and  whose  territory  is  free  from  anarchy  ;  and  the  Laboratory, 
to  be  erected  in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  should  be  spacious, 
furnished  with  4  doors  and  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  Gods.  . 

13-15 
Take  of  gold-leaf  3  mskas  in  weight  and  quicksilver  9  niskas 

and  rub  them  with  acids  for  3  hours.     Make  the  amalgam  into  a 

phallus  (emblem  of  5iva,  the  creative  principle) the 

phallus  to  be  worshipped  in  due  form.    By  the  mere  sight  of  the 

phallus  of  mercury,  the  sins  accumulated  by  the  killing  of  1,000 

Brahmans  and  10,000  cows  are  redeemed.  19-^2 

The  science  of  mercury   was  communicated  by  5iva  himself 
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and  is  to  be  imparted  by  the  instructor  to  the  disciple  according 
to  the  prescribed  rules  with  closed  eyes.  30 

[  Here  follows  an  account  of  certain  disgusting  and  obscene 
rites  borrowed  from  Rasdrnava  and  other  Taniric  works.  ] 

The  apparatus  and  implements  as  also  the  ingredients 
required  for  chemical  operations  (see  next  Book)  are  also  to  be 

addressed  in  prayer and  the   names  of  the  27 

alchemists  to  be  invoked.    [See  opening  lines  :  Bk.  i,  p.  42.]    53-61 

The  science  of  mercury  is  to  be  strictly  kept  a  secret  .... 
if  it  is  divulged,  its  efficacy  is  gone*  70 


BOOK  Yll 

On  the  Laboratory 

The  Laboratory  is  to  be  erected  in  a  rq^on,  which  abounds 

in  medicinal  herbs  and  wells it  is  to  be  furnished 

with  the  various  apparatus.  The  phallus  of  mercury  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  east,  furnaces  to  be  arranged  in  the  south-east, 
instruments  in  the  south-west ;  washing  operations  in  the  west ; 

diying  in  the  north-west •    •  The  kosh/i  apparatus 

for  the  extraction  of  essences,  the  water  vessels,  a  pair  of  bellows 
and  various  other  instruments  are  also  to  be  collected  as  also  the 
threshing  and  pounding  mortars,  the  pestles,  sieves  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  earth  for  the  crucibles,  charcoal,  dried  cow- 
dung  cakes,  retorts  made  of  glass,  earth,  iron  and  conch-shells,^ 
iron-pans,  &c  1-18 

Those  who  are  truthful,  free  from  temptations,  given  to  the 
worship  of  Devas  and  Brahmaivas,  self-controlled  and  used  to  live 
upon  proper  diet  and  regimen — such  are  to  be  engaged  in  perform- 
ing chemical  operations.  30 

Such  herbalists  as  are  not  deceitful  and  are  well-versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  drugs  and  plants  and  in  the  language  of  many 
countries  should  be  employed  32 


(1)   Probably  lime  crucibles  and  retorts  are  meant 
9 
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BOOKYIII 
On  Technical  Terms 

For  the  comprehension  of  ignorant  physicians,  Somadeva'  is 
now  expounding  the  technicalities  as  made  use  of  by  experts,  i 

The  physician  is  entitled  to  half  the  share  of  prepared  mercury 
and  eighth  part  of  medicated  oils  and  ghee  and  seventh  part  of  pre- 
pared iron  and  other  metals.  2 

Mercury,  on  being  finely  rubbed  with  melted  sulphur  and  other 
minerals,  attains  the  tint  of  collyrium  and  is  called  kaffali 
(see  p.  34),  which  again  on  being  nibbed  with  a  liquid  substance 
is  known  as  Rasafanka  (lit  mud  of  mercury).  5-6 

Tests  for  Killed  Iron 

Killed  iron  is  that  which  in  the  shape  of  impalpable  powder 
floats  on  water  and  when  rubbed  between  the  thumb  and  the 
fore-finger  enters  the  lines  ;  which,  on  being  mixed  with  treacle, 
abms  p,^  honey  and  ghee  and  heated,  does  not  revert  to  the 
natural  state  ;  which  floats  on  water  like  a  duck  and  does  not 
sink  down  even  when  heavy  things  like  paddy  grains  are  placed 
over  it    (Cf.  ante  p.  61,  foot-note)  35-28 

Killed  iron  (or  in  general  a  killed  metal)  is  that  which  on  being 
heated  with  silver  does  not  mix  (or  alloy)  with  it*  29 

Antimony  from  Stibnitb 

Nilanjana^^  mixed  with  Tlkshnam  (cast  iron)  and  strongly 
heated  several  times,  yields  a  superior  kind  of  lead,  which  is 
readily  fusible  and  is  of  mild  black  colour.  38 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  metaphorical  expressions  wfafch  are 
technically  used] 


(1)  The  author  evidently  reproduces  this  chapterfrom  a  standartl  vi-ork  on  the 
subject  by  Somadtt'Oy  no  longer  extant. 

(2)  Tne  Poona  ed.  has  <ti|^  ^lAvi  'W>«  wM  silver;  but  the  Benares  and 
the  KIbmfr  Mss.  itxkA  ^(t^  ^  ^^iJ^ifMs  noi mix  wiik  silver.  The  latter  is  no 
doubt  the  correct  reading. 

(3)  Stibnite.  A  synonym  for  it  is  SouvrraHJima.  The  ^'superior  kind  of  lead" 
is  evidently  antimony. 
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Certain  Other  Technical  Terms 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  known  as  utthdpana  (lit  raising). ' 

39 

The  capacity  of  mercury   to  swallow  food  [i>.  to  combine 

with  certain  substances  or  to  take  up  the  qualities  inherent  in 
them]  is  known  as  grasamananu  64 

Mercury,  alloyed  with  one-sixty- fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gold 
or  silver,  acquires  a  mouth  wherewith  to  swallow  even  hard  metals. 

68-69 

Lepa^  Kshepa  and  Knnta  signify  Dhuma  L  e.  smoke.  By  the 
process  of  Lepa  is  meant  the  conversion  of  iron  into  gold  or  silver. 

80 

The  conversion  of  iron  into  gold  or  silver  with  the  aid  of 
mercury  thrown  into  a  smoky  flame,  emitting  vapor,  is  known  as 
Dhfimavedha  (lit  pierced  by  smoke).  83 

The  conversion  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  metal  into  gold  through 

the  agency  of  mercury. which  has  acquired 

a  mouth  (see  jloka  68),  is  called  sabdavedkaJ*  84 

Somadeva  collected  these  brilliant  gems  of  technical  terms 
with  great  care  from  the  ocean  of  mercurial  lore  and  strung  them 
into  a  necklace  which  adorns  the  best  of  physicians  in  assemblies. 

89 

BOOK  IX 

On  Apparatus  (the  Yantras)* 

Somadeva  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  apparatus  after 
having  consulted  innumerable  works  on  chemistry.  ^  I 


(i)  eg.,    the  conversion  cikiiledxToa  into  the  mecallic  state. 

(3)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  details  of  the  processes  have  been  withheld. 
We  have  here  sufficient  indication  of  the  belief  in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
The  processes  here  mentioned  are  probably  of  the  same   nature  as  given  in 

(3)  Vide  illustrations :  Appendix  I. 

(4)  This  chapter  also  is  evidently  quoted  from  the  work  of  Somadeva^  now 
unfortunately  lost 
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DOLA  YaNTRAM 

Doldyantram  :  a  pot  is  half-filled  with  a  liquid  and  a  rod  placed 
across  its  mouth  from  which  is  suspended  the  medicine  tied  in  a 
piece  of  cloth.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  boil  and  a  second  pot  ' 
inverted  over  the  first  3*4 

SVEDANI  YANTRAM 

SvedoMi  yantram  :  a  pot  with  boiling  water  has  its  mouth 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  the  substance  to  be  steamed  is 
placed  on  it  and  a  second  pot  arranged  in  an  inverted  position 
over  the  rim  of  the  first  5 

Patana  Yantram 

Paiana  yantram  [lit  apparatus  for  sublimation  and  distilla- 
tion] :  two  vessels  are  adjusted  so  that  the  neck  of  the  one  fits 
into  that  of  the  other.  The  junction  of  the  necks  is  luted  with 
a  composition  made  of  lime,  raw  sugar,  rust  of  iron  and  buffalo's 
milk.  [Tedious  detaib  are  given  as  to  the  exact  measurement 
of  the  vessela]  6-8 

Adhaspatana  Yantram 

Adhaspdtana  yantram  :  a  modification  of  the  above  apparatus 
in  which  the  bottom  of  the  upper  vessel  is  smeared  with  the  sub- 
stance, the  vapour  or  essence  thereof  condensing  into  the  water  of 
the  lower  one.  Heat  is  applied  on  the  top  of  the  upper  vessel  by 
means  of  the  fire  of  dried  cow-dung  cakes.  9 

Dheki  Yantram 

Dkekl  yantram  :  below  the  neck  of  the  pot  is  a  hole  into 
which  is  introduced  the  upper  end  of  a  bamboo  tube,  the  lower 
end  of  it  fitting  into  a  brass  vessel  filled  with  water  and  made  of 
two  hemispherical  halves.  Mercury  mixed  with  the  proper  ingredi- 
ents is  subjected  to  distillation  till  the  receiver  gets  sufficiently 
heated.  11-14 

Valuka  Yantram  (Sand  bath) 

Vdlukd  yantram   (sand  bath)  :  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  neck, 
(1)  Unless  otherwise  stated  earthen  pots  are  meant 
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containing  mercurials,  is  wrapped  with  several  folds  of  cloth  smeared 
with  clay  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  flask  is  buried  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  length  in  sand  and  placed  in  an  earthen  pot  whilst 
another  pot  is  inverted  over  it,  the  rims  of  both  being  luted  with 
clay.   Heat  is  now  applied  till  a  straw  placed  on  its  top  gets  burnt 

34-36 

Lavana  Yantram 

If  in  the  above  apparatus  salt  is  substituted  for  sand»  it  is 
called  lavana yaniram  (salt-bath)L  38 

Nalika  Yantram 

If  in  the  above  an  iron  tube  be  substituted  for  the  glass  flask, 
it  is  called  tMika  yantra$H.  41 

Place  the  crucible  containing  chemicals  inside  a  mass  of  sand 
and  apply  heat  by  means  of  cow-dung  cakes.  This  is  known  as 
the  Bhudkara  yaniratfi. 

TiRYAKPATANA  YANTRAM 

Tiryakpata9ia  ya$aram  (lit  distillation  per  de$ce9umm) :  place 
the  chemicals  in  a  vessel  provided  with  a  long  tube»  inserted  in  an 
inclined  position,  which  enters  the  interior  of  another  vessel  arranged 
as  receiver.  The  mouths  of  the  vessels  and  the  joints  should  be  luted 
with  clay.  Now  urge  a  strong  fire  at  the. bottom  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  chemicals,  whilst  in  the  other  vessel  place  cold  water. 
This  (process)  is  known  as  iiryakpdiamam.  48-50 

.   Vidvadhara  Yantram 

Vidyndkara  yantram  is  for  the  extraction  of  mercury  from 
cinnabar.  [Two  earthen  pots  are  arranged  as  in  the  illustration. 
The  upper  one  contains  cold  water  and  the  mercury  condenses 
at  its  bottom.]  57-58 

Dhupa  Yantram 

Dhupa  yantram  (lit  fumigating  apparatus) :  bars  of  iron  are 
laid  in  a  slanting  position  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  lower 
vessel  and  gold-leaves  are  placed  over  them  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  is  deposited  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  realgar,  orpiment, 
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etc  A  second  vessel,  with  its  convexity  turned  upwards,  covers 
the  mouth  of  the  lower  one  and  the  rims  are  luted  with  clay. 
Heat  is  now  applied  from  below.  This  is  called  fumigation  of 
gold-leaves.    Silver  may  also  be  similarly  treated  70-74 

[This  chapter  concludes  with  a  detailed  description  of  mortars 
and  pestles — ^their  sizes,  measurements,  ftc] 

BOOKX 

On  the  Ingredients  for  Crucibles,  &c. 

Earth  which  is  heavy  and  of  a  pale  colour,  sugar  or  earth  from  an 
ant-hill,  or  earth  which  has  been  mixed  with  the  burnt  husks 
of  paddy,  fibres  of  the  hemp  plant,  charcoal  and  horse-dung  pound- 
ed in  an  iron  mortar  and  also  rust  of  iron  are  to  be  recommended 
for  crucible-making.  5-6 

ViT/NTAKA  Crucible 

A  crucible  of  the  shape  of  the  fruit  of  brinjal  (So/aHum  meiimg.) 
to  which  is  attached  a  tubulure,  which  is  expanded  towards  its 
mouth  like  the  flower  of  Datura  i^.,  •  .  .  and  which  is  either  1 2  or 
8  digits  in  length,  is  suitable  for  the  extraction  of  the  essence  of 
calamine  and  other  readily  fusible  minerals.  23-24 

[The  particular  kind  of  crucible  described  here  is  the  same  as 
referred  to  in  the  extraction  of  zinc  from  calamine  in  the  couplets 
1 57- 161,  Bk.  11.] 

[Here  follows  a  tedious  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
crucibles  to  be  used  for  different  chemical  operations.] 

Calcination,  Roasting,  &c 

When  metals  have  undergone  roasting  they  cannot  be  restored 
to  their  former  condition  (1^.  they  lose  their  own  properties) 
and  they  acquire  superior  qualities,  fill  up  the  lines  in  the  fingers 
and  do  not  sink  in  water.  ^      '  51 

A  quadrangular  pit  2  cubits  in  length,  breadth  and  depth 
respectively  is  filled  with  1,000  cow-dung  cakes.    The  drugs  to  be 

(1)  Cf.  VIII.  35-28  ;  also  ibid.  39,  pp.  66-67. 
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roasted  are  placed  in  one  crucible  ;  this  is  covered  with  a  second, 
the  rims  being  luted  with  clay.  The  crucibles  are  deposited 
over  the  cow-dung  cakes  and  500  more  thrown  over  them : 
fire  is  now  applied.  54*55 

[The  description  given  above  is  that  of  a  typical  roasting  pit 
The  size  of  the  pit,  as  also  the  number  of  cow-dung  cakes  often 
varies  according  to  requirements.  It  b  unnecessary  to  reproduce 
the  minsUiieJ] 

Tub  Metals 

The  six  metals  are :  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead  and  iron. 
Kadusya  and  Pitiala  (see  pp.  63-64)  are  artificially  made  [L  e. 
alloys].  70 

The  Salts 

The  six  salts  are :  Samudram  (lit  derived  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water)  ;  Saindhava  (or  rock-salt)  ;  Vida$n^  Samvar- 
chala^  Rofuaka  and  ChuiikA  /avama,  ' 

The  Alkaubs 

The  3  alkalies  are  :  carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda 
(trona  or  natron)  and  borax.  71 

The  Oils 

[A  list  of  plants  is  given  from  the  seeds  of  which  oil  is 
expressed]  73-75 

The  Fats 

The  fats  of  the  jackal,  the  frc^,  the  tortoise,  the  crab^  the 
dolphin,  the  ox,  the  pig,  man  and  also  of  the  goat,  the  camel, 
the  ass,  the  sheep  and  the  buffalo  are  to  be  used.  76-77 

The  Urines 

The  urines  of  the  elephant,  the  she-buffalo,  the  ass  and  the 
horse  are  to  be  used  (Cf.  amie  p.  16)  78 

The  Acids 

The  acids  are :  ruuiex  vesicarius^  the  citrons  and  lemons,  axalis 


(1)  A  syn.  for  Navasiira  (Sal  ammoniac),  we  Pi  $3 
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comiculata^  tamarind,  the  acid  exudation  of  ciar  arUtinum^ 
zisyphns  jujuba^  pomegranate,  averrhoa  carambola — these  are'  the 
acids  well  suited  for  the  purification,  dissolution  and  killing  of 
mercury  and  the  minerals.^  80-84 

The  Earths 

Brick,  red  ochre,  saline  deposits,  ashes,  earth  from  ant-hills — 
these  5  kinds  of  earth  are  recommended  by  the  experts.  85 

The  Poisons 

Kalakuta^  aconite  ferox^jsringika  and  the  biles  of  animals  are 
the  chief  poisons.  86 

The  minor  poisons  are  v—^ariosa  superba^  sirycAnas  nmx  vomica^ 
nerium  odorum^  anacardium  setmcarpus^  datura  stramonium^ 
cahtropis  gigamtio.  *  .88 

The  Solvents 

Treacle,  bdellium^  abrus  precatoriaus^  clarified  butter,  honey, 
borax — ^these  are  used  for  helping  the  fusion  of  the  most  infusible 
metals  and  hence  they  are  classed  among  the  solvents.  100 

BOOK  XI 

On  The  Purification  ok  Mercury 

I  am  now  going  to  describe  briefly  the  various  processes  for 
the  purification  of  mercury  after  having  consulted  Rasamava  and 
other  works.  10 

There  are  3  natural  impurities  in  quicksilver,  visha  (poison^ 
vanhi  (fire)  and  mala  (dirt,  dr^s)  and  two  artificial,  due  to  its 
being  alloyed  with  lead  and  tin.  *  14-15 

(I)  See  under  Mineral  Ackls. 

• 

(3)  The  information  on  the  poisons  is  most  elaborate  in  Siunita  from  whom 
our  author  evidently  borrows  the  classification  as  given  later  on  in  Bk.  XV  ; 
namely  :  iniT:i  vrrn:!  llfinf:  or  vegeuble,  animal  and  artificial  poison.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  opium  is  not  included  among  the  minor  poisons. 

(3)  Cf.  Rasemirackinidikani : 

^'Trades-people  fraudulently  adulterate  quicksilver  with  lead  and  tin,  hence 
it  is  to  be  freed  from  these  artificial  defects  [impurities]  by  means  of  three 
distillations"  as  given  above  under  Tiryakpatan49(^  691. 
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Hence  for  the  purification  of  mercury  the  operations  (named 
below)  are  to  be  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  appliances  and  skilled 
assistants.  20 

In  an  auspicious  day  and  under  the  influence  of  a  benign  star 
a  quantity  of  mercury  weighing  2,000  or  1,000  or  100  or  18  or  10 
polos  is  to  be  taken  and  the  operation  bq^n.  21-22 

[It  is  useless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  several  processes 
described  here  ;  they  are  more  or  less  repetitions  of  what  has 
already  been  given.] 

Pdianavidhi :  [purification  of  mercury  by  distillation  as  des? 
cribed  in  the  foot  note  p.  72].  33 

Fixation  of  Mercury 

Rasavandka :  processes  for  destroying  the  fluidity  of  mercury  : 

Take  mercury  and  one-fourth  its  weight  of  killed  gold  and 

with  the  addition  of  sulphur  make  a  ball.     Now  add  an  equal 

weight  of  sulphur  and  roast  the  mass  in  a  covered  crucible.  '      72 

The  mercury  thus  treated  is  afterwards  killed  with  six  times 

its  weight  of  sulphur,  f  73 

Incineration  of  Mercury 

[The  chapter  concludes  with  certain  recipes  for  the  killing  of 
mercury,  with  the  aid  of  purely  v^etable  products.] 

Mercury,  roasted  in  a  covered  crucible  with  asafoetida,  which 
has  been  previously  digested  in  the  milky  juice  of  /ictu  oppositi^ 
falio^  is  reduced  toashes.  *  ill 

(1)  In  other  works  a  glass  retort  is  recommended. 

(3)  The  shining  reddish  brown  crystalline  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  mercury 
thus  obtained  is  a  favourite  and  frequently-used  remedy  with  tlie  Hindu  physi- 
cians. It  is  reputed  to  be  a  panacea  for  a  variety  of  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  ta  In  the 
RttundrackintAmani^  Rasemirasdrasamgraka  and  other  treatises,  this  prcparatkm 
is  described  as  Makaradhvaja  and  Rasasindttrd  (lit.  minium-like  mercur)*).  From 
the  supposed  presence  of  gold  it  is  often  named  SvarnasindHra  (lit.  gold  and 
vermilion).  During  sublimation  the  gold  of  course  is  left  behind.  The 
general  belief  is  that  by  association  with  gold  the  mercury  acquires  most 
potent  efficacy.  A  later  work,  Rnsapradipa^  is  sceptical  about  the  part  which 
gold  plays  and  recomemnds  its  being  left  out 

(3)  ^ftrngadhara  also  give;i  a  similar  recipe 

10 
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Andropogon  serratus  and  Clitorea  temaUo-JiX^  to  be  pounded 
in  a  mortar  with  sour  gruel  and  with  the  paste  thus  formed, 
mercury  is  to  be  triturated  and  digested  7  times  and  finally  roasted 
in  a  covered  crucible  after  addition  of  fresh  quantities  of  the 
above  paste.    The  mercury  is  reduced  to  ashes,  resembling  salt 

112-113 

The  seeds  of  Achyranthes  aspera  and  Ridnus  communis  are 
to  be  pounded  together.  The  mercury  is  to  be  placed  inside 
the  powder  and  the  mass  roasted  as  before.  The  mercury  Is 
reduced  to  ashes.'  1 14 

Purified  mercury  Is  to  be  preserved  in  the  hollow  of  a  horn 
or  tooth  or  of  bamboa  1 19 

•  •  •  •  # 

Here  ends  chapter  X I  of  RasaratHosamHchchaya^  which  treats 
of  the  purification,  fixation  and  Incineration  of  mercury. 

N«te$  #■  tke  Miicrals 

Mr.  T.  H.  Holland,  F.  G.  S.,  A.  R.  S.  M.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  translation  of  the* 
descriptions  cf  the  minerals  {yidt  pp.  43-58),  has  favoured  me  with 
his  opinion,  which  is  reproduced  below  in  his  own  words.  It  will, 
to  a  certain  extent,  help  In  the  Identification  of  the  minerals, 

**!  have  appended  notes  giving  suggestions  which  may 
help  to  explain  some  of  the  passages,  but  the  majority  of  descrip- 
tions are  altogether  too  vague  to  permit  identification  of  the 
minerals.  The  names  of  minerals  already  given  are  presumably 
recognised  translations  ;  for  the  descriptions  accompanying  the 
names  might  just  as  well,  in  many  instances,  apply  to  several 
minerals  known  in  this  country. 

(1)  Cf.  RtiscndmchintAmani^  which  evidently  quotes  from  a  Tantric  work  : 
*'0  Goddess,  I  shall  now  enumerate  the  substances  which  /'///mercury,  without 
the  use  of  sulphur."  A  list  of  *4i  plants  is  given  of  which  any  ten  may  be 
employed  at  a  time  for  the  raisting  operation.  The  names  of  the  following 
among  others  occur  in  the  list  :  vitis  quadranguiaris^  andropogon  serratns^ 
pinmbtfgo  seyituika^  ciiiorea  terntUea^  milky  juice  of  cahiiropis  gigtwioi  and 
of  enphofifia  ucni/oiia  ;  vitex  n€f»undo^  dtUuira  siramonium^  ackyrantkes 
aspera^  fiais  opposUifoUa  and  tinospora  cordi/oiim. 
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>  ^■■^■^'w^X'w^^M  i^^'«w^»^»^^»^<go^»  —'^»  »^  »  «■  ■ir» 


*"  Vaikranta  has  8  faces  and  6  angles"  &c.  (p.  45)  possibly  refers  to 
a  mineral  cr>'stalliztng  in  the  octahedral  form,  and  of  the  many 
minerals  crystallising  in  this  form  the  family  of  spinels  is  more 
likely  to  exhibit  the  great  range  of  colours  given* 

"White"— Unknown. 

«*Red-— Ruby  spinel 

"Yellow" — Rubicelle  (orange  to  yellow)  ;  dysluite  (yellowish 
brown). 

"Blue" — Almandine  (violet)L  • 

"Grass-green"«-chIorospineI,  hercynite  (black  when  massive, 
green  by  transmitted  light  and  in  powder),  pleonaste  (dark-green) ; 

"black" — magnetite,  gahnite,  franklinite  &c. ; 

"vart^^ated" — ^some  magnesia  spinels ; 

"8  I'^aces  and  6  angles"  might  possibly  also  refer  to  the  liexa-^ 
gonal  prism  with  basal  planes,  a  common  form  of  corundum, 
which  gives  the  variety  of  colours  referred  to  even  more  perfectly 
than  the  spinels. 

But  the  remarks  on  pp.  57-58  as  to  the  "liquefaction"  of  this 
mineral  cannot  apply  to  either  spinel  or  corundum.  Unless  there  is 
some  failure  to  appreciate  the  original  meaning  the  statements  are 
nonsensical. 

^Aldkshikam  (pyrites) Pyrites  is  of  two  kinds^- 

golden  and  silvery  ;  the  former  is  a  native  of  Kanauj,  and  is  of 
golden  yellow  colour.  The  silvery  pyrites  is  associated  with 
stones  and  is  of  inferior  quality.** 

^^MAkshika  repeatedly  steeped  in  [organic  substances]  and 
gently  roasted  in  a  crucible  yields  an  essence  of  the  appearance  [in 
the  shape]  of  copper"  (p.  46). 

Iron  pyrites  (Fe  S,)  is  brass-yellow  in  colour,  and  its  dimorphous 
form  marcastte  is  pale  bronze-yellow  ;  but  there  are  other  pyrite- 
like  minerals  which  are  silvery  white  ;  for  instance,  cobaltite 
(Co  S,.  Co  As,),  smaltite  (Co  As,),  lollingite  (Fe  As,  with  S) 
and  leucopyrite  (Fe,  As^).  Iron  pyrites  roasted  in  air  would 
give  a  red  residue  of  Fe,  O,.  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
"golden-yellow"  variety  is  copper-pyrite,  which  has  a  deep 
yellow  colour  and  besides  which  iron-pyrite  when  freshly 
fractured  would  appear  almost  silver}'  in  colour.     In  that  case 
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the  "essence  of  the  appearance  of  copper"  nnright  be  the  metal 
itself.  1 

**SasyaJka  (blue  vitriol)  has  the  play  of  colours  in  the  throat 
of  the  i^eacock.**  (p.  47) 

The  experiments  referred  to  might  apply  to  any  copper  com- 
pound. There  is  a  copper  ore,  bornite  or  erubescite  (Cu,  Fe  S^), 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  colour  and  iridescence,  is  known 
as  ''peacock"  ore.     It  occurs  in  several  parts  of  India. 

Gairika :  hematite  which  is  red  and  often  hard,  and  limonite 
which  is  yellow  or  brown,  both  occur  in  the  form  of  ochres. 

^^Kamkushtham  is  produced  at  the  foot  of  the  Himilayas  .  .  • 
it  is  of  white  and  yellow  colour  and  is  a  strong  purgative." 

Possibly  an  efflorescence  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium 
sulphate  ;  both  are  not  uncommon.    The  yellow  colour  might 
be  due  to  admixture  with  ferruginous  dirt  due  to  oxidation  of 
the  ferrous  sulphate  produced  by  similar  causes  with  the  other 
sulphates. 

Vajram  :  the  remarks  "8  faces  and  6  comers"  would  be  correct 
for  an  octahedral  crystal  of  diamond ;  but  I  know  of  no  crystal 
form  which  has  at  the  same  time  ''8  angles."  The  faces  of  the. 
diamond  are  frequently  rounded,  which  may  account  for  the  state* 
ments  about  the  "female"  and  ^'neuter"  diamonds.  Many  trans- 
parent minerals  give  a  play  of  colours  through  either  schillerisation 
or  refraction  ;  but  the  diamond  is  of  course  particularly  noticeable 
on  account  of  its  high  dispersive  power." 

The  following  extracts  from  Ball's  "Economic  Geology  of  India" 
will  also  throw  considerable  light  on  this  subject  It  will  be  seen 
how  in  India  the  traditions  of  the  technical  arts  of  which  we  get 
vivid  glimpses  in  the  Rasftrirava  has  been  preserved  even  to  our 
own  days  from  time  immemorial. 

"Rajputana — Copper  ores  are  found  in  several  of  the  indepeiw 
dent  States  of  Rajputana,  and  also  in  the  British  district  of  Ajmlr. 
Mining  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale,  but  at  present  the 
trade  of  miner  is  becoming  extinct  and  the  operations,  which  are 
only  carried  on  in  a  few  of  the  localities,  are  of  a  very  petty  nature. 


(1)  Vtmala  (p.  47)  would  appear  also  to  be  a  variety  of  pyrites. 
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"The  names  of  the  States  in  which  there  are  mines  are  as 
follows  :  Aiwar,  Bhartpur,  Jaipur,  Uclepur,  Buncli,  and  Bikanir. 

""AKvar  State. — According  to  Mr.  Haclcet  there  are  ancient 
copper  mines  at  the  following  localities  in  this  state:  Daribo^ 
Indawas,  Bhangarh,  Kusalgarh,  Beghani,  Pratabgarh,  Tassing, 
and  Jasingpura.    The  most  important  of  this  is  the  first 

'^Deribo. — The  mine  is  situated  on  a  sharp  anticlinal  bend  in  a 
thin  band  of  black  slates  intercalated  in  the  Alwar  quartzites. 
There  appears  to  be  no  true  lode ;  the  one,  which  is  pyrites 
mixed  with  arsenical  iron,  occurs  irregularly  disseminated  through 
the  black  slates,  a  few  specks  and  stains  only  being  seen  in  the 

quartzites;  occasionally  lich  nests  of  ore  were  met  with • 

From  an  interesting  account  by  Major  Cadell,  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  manufacture  have  been  extracted  The  ore»  at 
usual  in  the  native  process,  is  pounded,  made  up  into  balls  with 
cow-dung,  roasted,  and  then  smelted  in  a  closed  furnace  and  refin- 
ed in  an  open  charcoal  fire.  Thirty  pounds  of  ore  require  four 
times  that  quantity  of  charcoal  and  yield  syi  pounds  of  metal,  or 
16. 6  per  cent  During  the  last  12  years  the  average  annual  out- 
turn has  been  only  3  tons  8  cwts.,  and  it  is  diminishing  owing  to 
the  influx  of  European  copper. 

*'Singhana  (JsLipur  State).— The  copper  mines  at  Singhana  are 
situated  in  rocks  belonging  to  the  Arvali  series.  The  earliest 
account  of  these  mines,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  by  Captain 
Boilcan,  was  published  in  the  year  183 1.  The  principal  produc- 
tions were  copper,  blue  vitriol  or  copper  sulphate,  alum,  and  an 
ore  of  cobalt  called  ukia  or  saiia. 

''The  mines  are  described  as  being  tortuous  and  of  great  extent ; 
at  the  working  faces  it  was  the  custom  to  light  fires  which  caused 
the  rock  to  split  up.  Lamps  were  used  which  the  miners  carried 
on  their  heads  and  with  a  gad  and  hammer  extracted  the  ore. 
The  principal  ore  found  appears  to  have  been  pyrites.  It  way 
sold  retail  by  auction  to  the  proprietors  of  different  furnaces. 

''The  pounding  or  crushing  was  effected  on  a  stone  anvil  with 
a  hammer  weighing  eight  or  ten  seers ;  when  completely  reduced 
to  powder  the  ore  was  made  up  into  balls  with  cow-dung  and 
roasted.    The  blast  furnaces  (t/iV//  illustrations)  were  prepared  in 
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the  following  manner.  A  quantity  of  common  '  sand  was  spread 
on  the  floor  of  a  circular  hut»  in  the  centre  of  which  a  depression, 
12  to  f  5  inches  in  diameter  and  3  or  3  inches  deep,  was  made  ;  in 
this  a  layer  of  fine  sand  and  another  of  ashes  were  laid  to  prevent 
the  metal  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  ;  two  clay 
nozzles  or  tuy^rs  were  then  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  this 
hollow,  and  a  third  between  them,  leaving  the  fourth  side  vacant 
for  the  slag  to  escape.  The  nozzles  were  then  connected  by  moist 
clay  and  a  circular  rim  of  mud,  a  few  inches  in  height,  was  raised, 
on  which  three  annular  vessels  of  fire-clay  were  placed  to  form 
the  body  of  the  furnace,  each  of  these  was  1 5  inches  in  external 
diameter,  10  inches  high,  and  3  inches  thick.  They  were  used 
repeatedly,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  had  to  be  reconstruct- 
ed for  every  charge.  Tlie  bellows  were  simply  goat-skins  connect- 
ed  with  the  nozzles,  and  were  worked  by  the  families  of  the 
smelters.  After  a  preliminary  firir.g,  to  dry  the  mud,  the  furnace 
was  charged  with  charcoal,  roasted  ore,  and  iron  slag,  the  latter 
being  employed  as  a  flux. 

''In  a  day  of  nine  or  ten  hours'  duration,  3  maunds  of  charcoal, 
2}4  of  the  roasted  ore,  and  2  of  the  iron  sbg  were  consumed. 
The  slag  was  drawn  ofl*  and  the  smelted  copper  which  had  accu- 
mulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  was  removed  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  was  then  re-melted  and  refined  in  an  open  furnace 
under  a  strong  blast  from  bellows,  and  cast  into  small  bars  or 
ingots,  which  were  subsequently  removed  to  the  Mint  and  cut  up 
and  fashioned  into  coins. 

''The  ore  was  said  to  yield  only  from  to  2}i  to  yyi  per  cent 
of  metal,  but  the  profits  must  have  been  not  inconsiderable  as  the 
Khetri  Raja  is  said  to  have  claimed  one-sixth  of  the  valueof 
the  copper  in  addition  to  Rs.  14,000  received  for  the  lease.  The 
quality  of  the  metal  is  said  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  Basawar, 

this  being  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  iron  slag  as  a  flux 

; Considerable  quantities  of  blue  vitriol  (copper 

sulphate),  alum,  and  copperas  (iron  sulphate)  are  manufactured 
from  the  decomposed  slate  and  refuse  of  the  mines.  The  slates 
are  steeped  in  water,  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  in  large  iron 
vessels,  when  the  blue  vitriol  is  crystallized  out,  afterwards  th^ 
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alum,  and  lastly  the  copperas.  Mr.  Mallet  found  traces  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  in  all  three  of  these  substances. 

''Copper  smelting  in  the  Singhbhum  District  (Bengal). — Indi- 
cations exist  of  mining  and  smelting  having  been  carried  on  in  this 
rq^ion  from  a  very  early  period,  and  the  evidence  available,  points 
to  the  Seraks  or  lay  jains  as  being  the  persons  who,  |)erhaps  2^000 
years  ago,  initiated  the  mining.  ^  The  number  and  extent  of  the 
ancient  workings  testily  to  the  assiduity  with  which  ever)'  sign  of 
the  presence  of  ore  was  exploited  by  these  early  pioneers  and 
those  who  followed  them  up  to  recent  timok'' 

The  Treatise  on  Alchemy  attributed  to  Bubacar  (loth  to  nth 
century  A.  D.)  also  contains  many  similar  descriptions  of  the  g^ms 
and  minerals  ;  specially  noticeable  is  the  classification  according  to 
sex — tnale  w^A  female  (cf.  Bk.  IV,  27-28,  p.  55).  We  append  below 
one  or  two  short  extracts. 

^Viennent  ensuite  les  treize  genres  de  pierrest  savoir:  les 
marcassites,  les  magnisies,  les  tuties,  Tazur  0apls  lazuli  ou  cina- 
bre  ?),  I'h^matite,  le  gypse,  etc,  et  toute  une  suite  de  min&raux 
design^s  sous  des  noms  arabes.  Parmi  les  marcassites  (sulfures)^ 
on  distingue  la  blanche,  pareille  a  I'argent ;  la  rouge  ou  cuivrie ; 
la  noire,  couleur  de  fer ;  la  dorfe,  etc 

''Les  magn&sies  *  sont  aussi  de  diflRirente  oouleur,  Tune  noire» 
dont  la  cassure  est  cristalline  ',  une  autre  ferrugineuse,  etc  Une 
vari^t^  est  dite  m&le ;  une  autre,  avec  des  yeux  brillants,  est  ap- 
pelfe  femelle  ;  c'  est  la  meilleure  de  toutes. 

''Les  tuties^  sont  de  difliirentes  couleurs :  verte,  jaune,  blanche^ 
etc** 

''La  classe  des  vitriols  (atramenta)  comprend  six  espices : 
celui  qui  sert  a  faire  du  noir,  le  blanc,  le  calcantum,  le  calcande,  le 
calcathar,  et  le  surianum.  II  y  en  a  un  jaune,  employ^  par  les 
orfivres  ;  un  vert  m^W  de  terre,  employ^  par  les  m^gissters,  etc"* 
— La  Chimie  au  moyen  4ge,  T.  I.,  307. 


(1)  Proc.  As.  Soc.  Bengal^  June  1869,  p.  17a 

(2)  Ce  mot  ddsignait  certains  sulfures  et  oxydes  m^talliquesi  tels  que  let 
oxydes  de  fer  magn^tique,  le  bioxyde  de  manganese,  etc 

(3)  Offrc  des  yeux  brillants. 

(4)  Oxydes  et  minerals  de  zinc,  renfermant  du  cuivrc 
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Alum  and  Green  Vitriol 

Dutt  speaking  of  alum  states  :  ''it  is  not  mentioned  by  Su.mita, 

in  his  list  of  metallics,  but  later  writers  give  its  synonyms  and 

uses".    This  is  evidently  incorrect     Alum,  with  green  vitriol,  is 

distinctly  referred  to  in  the  Sunruta,  e.  g  : 

wnW  fiifiii  fHt  irtwrtl  ftifHi  I 

SQtra.  XXXVI,  12. 

In  the  above  sXoVsl  surtisktrajd^  lit,  b^ot  of  Surashtra  (modem 
Surat),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  alum.  From  the  ancient  times  the 
^earth  of  Surat"  has  been  known  to  yield  this  mineral.  Amara- 
Simha  in  his  Lexicon,  written  sometime  between  400—600 
A.  D.,  '  gives  among  others  the  following  synonyms  of  alum  : — 
kdmkshl^  iuvarl^  and  surastmja.  Rasarainasamuchchya  also  gives  the 
same  synonyms.  (Bk.  in.,  59 — 62).  The  manufacture  of  alum 
survives  to  our  own  days,  as  the  following  description  will  show : 

"Alum  shales,  so  called,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  peninsular 
India,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  considerable  native  manu- 
facture is  situated  in  Rajputana ;  but  as  will  be  gathered  from 
what  follows,  the  tertiary  rocks  of  the  extra-peninsular  regions 
often  contain  such  shales. 

*'In  two  localities  lumps  of  alum...occur  naturally  insufficient 
abundance  to  be  a  regular  article  of  export 

''Alum  is  principally  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  but  as  a 
drug  its  employment  is  extensive  in  India. 

'Behar.— Captain  Sherwill  in  1846*  stated  that  a  small  quantity 
of  alum  was  manufactured  from  slates  obtained  in  the  district  of 
Shahabad ;  these  rocks,  it  is  believed,  belonged  to  the  Bijigarh 
pyritous  shales  of  the  Kaimur  group  of  the  Vindhyan  series. 

"The  alum  was  sold  at  the  high  price  of  one  rupee  per  tola  ;  it 
was  identical  with  the  salafit  of  Nepal.  Copperas  or  iron  sul- 
phate is  obtained  in  the  same  region,  which  is  situated  to  the 
north  of  Rotasgarh,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sone. 

"Rajputana,  Khetri,  "and  Singhana. — In  connection  with  the 
copper    mines    at  the  above   localities  there  are   manufactories 


(1)  The  lowermost  limit  of  his  age  may  be  taken  about  948  a.  d.  as  made 
out  from  an  inscription  in  Budh  Gaya. 

(2)  Jpurtt,  As,  So€.  XV.^  p.  5S. 
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whidv  turn  out  considerable  quantities  of  blue  vitriol  (copper 
sulphate),  copperas  (iron  sulphate),  and  alum.  The  process  has 
been  very  fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Colonel  Brooke.  In 
1864  thete  were  twenty  of  these  factories  at  Khetri  and  about 
double  the  number  at  Singhana.  The  broken  slialc  from  the 
mine  which  contains  the  salts  is  placed  in  earthen  gharas^  together 
with  the  crusts  from  the  refuse  heaps  of  previous  Itxiviatioris  and 
water  is  added.  The  gluiras  are  arranged  on  ledges  prepared  for 
the  purpose  on  the  heaps  of  refuse,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  wood-cut  {yide  illusiraiioHs). 

'*Each  charge  of  shale  is  exposed  to  three  changes  of  water 
and  the  water  itself  is  changed  from  one  ghara  to  another  till  it 
has  taken  up  the  sulphates  from  seven  different  steepings.  It  is 
then  of  a  thick  dirty-bluish  colour  and  is  taken  to  tlie  boiling 
house,  where  it  is  boiled  in  earthen  gharas  \  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated it  is  left  to  cool,  and  thin  sticks  being  introduced  the 
blue  vitriol  crystallizes  on  them.  The  mother  liquor  is  then 
poured  off  and  again  boiled,  and  on  tlie  addition  of  saltpetre,  tlie 
alum  crystallizes  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  residual  sul* 
phates  still  in  solution  are  allowed  to  cr>'stallize  out  by  exposing 

the  mixture  to  the  sun. 

•  ••••• 

^'CUTCH. — ^There  are  numerous  accounts  of  the  manufacture  of 
alum  in  Cutch.  The  earliest  is  by  Captain  Mc  Murdo,  who  states 
that  before  181 8  the  export  of  alum  amounted  in  some  years  to 
several  hundred  thousand  maunds,  which  chiefly  went  to  Guserat 
and  Bombay  to  be  employed  in  dyeing.  Tlie  following  account 
by  Mr.  Wynne  is  the  most  recent  and  complete.  The  site  of  the 
operations  is  at  Mhurr  or  Madh. 

''The  rock  containing  the  materials  is  a  pyritous  dark^ray  or 
black  shale,  which  is  in  close  association  with  a  soft  aluminous 
pseudo-breccia  of  the  sub-nummulitic  group. 

''This  shale  is  excavated  from  pits  and  Is  exposed  for  four 
months,  a  slow  combustion  taking  place  owing  to  the  decomposi* 
tion  of  the  pyrites. 

"It  is  then  spread  in  squares  resembling  salt  pans  and  sprink- 
led with  water.  After  about  12  days  it  consolidates  into  efflo- 
rescing mammillated  crystalline   plates  or  crusts  called  fhiikari- 

II 
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kabij  or  seed  of  alum.  These  crusts  are  boiled  in  large  icon 
vessels  (luted  inside  with  lime),  together  with  saltpetre  (or  other 
potash  salt),  in  the  proportion  of  1 5  of  'alum  seed'  to  6  of  the 
latter  ;  when  it  has  settled,  the  liquor  is  placed  in  small  earthen 
vessels  somewhat  the  shape  of  flower-pots,  and  crystallization 
takes  place  in  three  days.  These  crystals  are  again  boiled  one 
or  more  times  to  concentrate  the  solution,  which  is  Anally  ladled 
into  large  thin  bladder-shaped  earthen  muikas  or  gharas  with 
small  mouth  ;  these  are  sunk  into  the  ground  to  prevent  their 
breaking,  and  in  five  days  the  alum  is  found  crystallized  in  masses. 
The  vessels  are  then  broken  and  the  alum  is  stored. 

''Alum  is  also  manufactured  from  the  water  of  a  hot  spring 
north  of  Mhurr.  The  impure  salt-petre,  which  is  employed  to  sup- 
ply the  second  base  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  is  obtained  by 
lixiviation  of  village  refuse."  (Ball's  Economic  GeoI(^;y.pp.  431-33) 

'*lRON  Sulphate. — The  green  vitriol  or  copperas  of  commerce, 
which  is  known  to  the  natives  as  kahizxA  hara  kans^  is  produced 
principally  from  the  so-called  alum  shales  from  which  alum  is 
prepared  As  is  the  case  also  with  alum,  copper  as  is  found 
sometimes  as  a  natural  exudation  upon  alum  shales  and  other 
rocks  which  include  iron  pyrites. 

''This  native  copperas  goes  by  several  different  nam^  in  India, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  other  substances  with  which  it  is 
combined. 

"Behar.— In  the  year  1833,  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  published  an 
analysis  of  native  sulphate  of  iron  obtained  from  Beliar,  which 
was  at  that  time  used  by  the  native  dyers  of  Patna. 

He  found  that  it  consisted  of— 
Iron  sulphate  ...  ...  ...     39X) 

„    peroxide  ...  ...    "  ...     36X) 

Magnesia     ...  ...  ...  ...     23X) 

mOSS  .....  ...  ••«  ...         2^ 

« 

ibid  p.  419.  lOO'O 


ON 

METALS  AND  MEtXlLURGY 

III  the  Vedic  Period  gold  and  silver  were  not  only  known 
but  were  worked  into  ornaments  of  various  descriptions.  Gold 
was  often  called  by  the  name  '^yellow*  and  silver  by  the  name 
'Vhite/'  The  warriors  of  old  were  protected  with  coats  of  mail  and 
helmets  of  metal.  Loha  was  a  term  applied  to  the  metals  in 
general  though  in  later  ages  it  came  to  stand  for  iron  alone. 
In  the  Vedic  literature  iron  proper  seems  to  be  designated  by 
kriskndyas  or  the  black  metal  and  copper  by  tohiidyas  or  the 
red  metal. ' 

Besides  gold  and  silver,  several  other  metals,  i^.  iron,  lead  and 
tin,  are  mentioned  in  the  White  Yajurveda :  fvK^  ^  %  ^11  %  ipfit 

^*, <w^*,*^^fr,^^trtwiwwmi  xvni,  13 

In  the  Chh&ndogya  Upanishad  IV,  17,7,  we  also  read :  ^as 
one  binds  gold  by  means  of  lavana  (borax),  and  silver  by  means 
of  gold,  and  tin  by  means  of  silver,  and  lead  by  means  of  tin,  and 
iron  by  means  of  lead,  and  wood  by  means  of  iron,  and  also  by 
means  of  leather."    iR%w  ^1^  4^^311^  ^l^  v^%  ^irthc  WJ,  W5^  ^(W*# 

Unfortunately  very  little  material  is  now  available  to  enable  us 
to  present  a  connected  narrative  of  the  metallurgical  skill  of  the 
ancient  Hindus.  Many  important  links  are  missing  ;  we  shall  here 
try  to  put  together  only  a  few,  which  we  have  been  able  to  recover. 

Megasthenes  says  that  the  Indians  were  ''well  skilled  in  the  arts."* 
According  to  the  Greek  writer,  the  soil  too  has  ''underground 


(i)  ^fi**f%^Drt*^l^*f%irq€lfWnnPri  AV.  5,a8,i.Hcre*«i^ 
(yellow)  is  explained  by  Sftya^a  as  equivalent  to  gold.  mil|«|4iSfl  «lt^n9f 
^M%lRm  ^f%l|ir  I  AV.  II,  3,  7.  Here  according  to  Saya//a  liTnn^:  •  black 
incul  f>.  iron  and  iflPmnn'.-red  metal  f>.  copper.  The  Sumita  also 
differentiates  iron  by  the  term  krishnaloka  (black  metal),  though  copper  is 
known  by  its  proper  name  Aliwnr. 
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numerous  veins  of  all  sorts  of  metals,  for  it  contains  much  gold 
and  silver^  and  copper  and  iron  in  no  small  quantity  and  even 
tin  and  other  metals,  which  are  employed  in  making  articles  of 
use  and  ornament,  as  well  as  the  implements  and  accoutrements 
of  war/* 

Coming  to  comparatively  later  times,  we  find  that  the  Indians 
were  noted  for  their  skill  in  the  tempering  of  steel.  The  blades 
of  Damascus  were  held  in  high  esteem  but  it  was  from  India  that 
the  Persians  and,  through  them,  the  Arabs  learnt  the  secret  of  the 
operation.  ^ 

The  wrought-iron  pillar  close  to  the  Kutub  near  Delhi  which 
weighs  ten  tons  and  is  some  1 500  years  old ;  the  huge  iron 
girders  at  Puri ;  the  ornamental  gates  of  Somnath  and  the  24-ft 
wrought-iron  gun  at  Nurvar — are  monuments  of  a  bye^onc  art 
and  bear  silent  but  eloquent  testimony  to  the  marvellous  metal- 
lurgical skill  attained  by'the  Hindus.  Rq^arding  the  Kutab  pillar, 
Fergusson  says:  ^It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  correctly  ascertained 
what  its  age  really  is.  There  is  an  inscription  upon  it,  but  without  a 
date.  From  the  form  of  its  alphabet,  Prinsep  ascribed  it  to  the  3rd 
or  4th  century  ;  Bhau  Daji,  on  the  same  evidence,  to  the  end  of 
the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  the  two.  Our  own  conviction  is  that  it  belongs  to  one  of 
tlie  Chandra  Rajas  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  either  subsequently  to 
A.  D.  363  or  A.  a  40a 

.  'Taking  A.D.  400  as  a  mean  date — and  it  certainly  is  not  far 
from  the  truth — it  opens  our  eye  to  an  unsuspected  state  of  aflairs 
to  find  the  Hindus  at  that  age  capable  of  forging  a  bar  of  iron 
larger  than  any  that  have  been  forged  even  in  Europe  up  to  a  very 
late  date,  and  not  frequently  even  now.  As  we  find  them^  how- 
ever, a  few  centuries  aftenvards  using  bars  as  long  as  this  lot  in 
roofing  the  porch  of  the  temple  at   Kanaruc,  we  must  now  belieive 

» 

that  they  were  much  more  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  metal  than 
they  afterwards  became.     It  is  almost  equally  startling  to  find  that, 


(I)  FMf  Trempe  du  Fer  Indien :  Elle  a  ^t^  d^ouverte  par  les  Indi- 
ens  et  cxpos^  par  les  Perses,  et  c'est  dc  ceux-ci  qu'elle  nous  est  venue.**— 
Berihelot :  Coll.  Alch.  Grec.,  T.  3,  trad.  p.  332. 
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after  an  exposure  to  wind  and  rain  for  fourteen  centuries,  it  is  un- 
nisted,  and  the  capital  and  inscription  are  as  clear  and  as  sharp 
now  as  when  put  up  fourteen  centuries  aga 

'There  is  no  mistake  about  the  pillar  being  of  pure  iron. 
Gen.  Cunningham  had  a  bit  of  it  analysed  in  India  by  Dr. 
Murray,  and  another  portion  was  analysed  in  the  School  of  Mines 
here  by  Dr.  Percy.  Both  found  it  pure  malleable  iron  without  any 
alloy."  Hist  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,  p.  508 ;  ed.  1899. 
The  Ritter  Cecil  von  Schwarz,  who  was  for  sometime  in  charge 
of  the  Bengal  Iron  Works  Company,  thus  speaks  of  the  superior 
iron  smelting  industry  in  India : — 

"it  is  well-known  by  every  manufacture  of  crucible  cast-steel 
how  difficult  it  is  sometimes  to  get  the  exact  degree  of  hardnes* 
to  suit  certain  purposes,  especially  with  reference  to  steel  for 
cutting  the  blades,  etc  With  the  ordinary  process  endeavours 
are  made  to  reach  the  required  degree  of  hardness  by  selecting 
such  raw  materials  as  on  an  average  have  the  required  contents 
of  carbon  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  required,  degree  of 
hardness  as  far  as  possible.  The  natives  [of  India]  reached  this 
degree  by  introducing  into  their  cast-steel  an  excess  of  carbon^ 
by  taking  this  excess  gradually  away  afterwards,  by  means  of  the 
slow  tempering  process,  having  it  thus  completely  in  tfieir  power 
to  attain  the  exact  degree  by  interrupting  this  de-carbonising 
process  exactly  at  the  proper  time  in  order  to  cast  steel  of  a 
quality  exactly  suitable  for  the  purpose.** 

Zinc 

The  extraction  of  zinc  from  the  ores  can  be  fdlowed  in  every 
detail  from  the  account  left  us  both  in  Rdsamava  and  Rasarai* 

Rasaka  is  mentioned  in  Rasftnuava  as  the  mineral  which  turns 
copper  into  gold  (p.  39).  We  have  also  in  the  succeeding  coup- 
lets a  process  described  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore.  This  pro- 
cess is  so  elaborately  given  in  R.  R.  S.  that  it  may  be  quoted 
almost  virbaiim  in  any  treatise  on  modern  chemistry  ;  it  is 
practically  the  same  as  distillation  pirdisansum—'^^  flame  of 
bluish  tint  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  crucible  indicates  the 


/ 
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'  «^%^^«^^«^  «^  ^  ^  M^  w  w  «^««*s^  ^-^  0  ^  %^%^  m  ^^/%^^r^^«^  ^^^b^^  ^^^r*^^ 


combustion  of  carbon  monoxide,  so  often  observed  in  metallui:* 
gical  operations.  *  (See  pp.  48-49) 

From  the  time  of  the  Su^ruta  to  that  of  R.  R.  S.  we  find 
all  along  six  metals  recognised  (see  pp.  26  and  71)  and  the  last 
work  distinctly  says  brass  and  bell-metal  to  be  simply  alloys. 
Owing  to  the  veneration  paid  to  ancient  authorities,  the  Indian 
alchemists  had  at  first  some  hesitation  in  classing  "the  essence 
of  the  lustre  of  tin  **^WVK9(*  (p.  39)  as  a  separate  metal.  In  the 
'  medical  Lexicon  ascribed  to  king  Madanapftia  and  written  about 
the  year  1374  A.  D.,  *  zinc  is,  however,  distinctly  recognised 
as  a  metal  under  the  designation  of/asada.  * 

It  is  evident  rasaJka  is  the  cadmia  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny 
and  tutia  of  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages.  The  pseudo* 
Basil  Valentine  writing  about  1600  A.  D.  uses  the  word  zinc  but 
''he  does  not  appear  to  have  classed  it  with  the  metals  proper.'* 
Paracelsus  mentions  zinc  sometimes  as  a  metal  and  sometimes 
as  a  bastard  or  f/f//i-metal,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any 
distinct  notion  of  its  true  character  specially  as  he  says,  ''it  has 
no  malleability*'  (keine  malleabilitfit  hat  er)  or  of  the  ore  which 
yielded  it^  ''Libavius  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
zinc  more  exactly,  although  he  was  not  aware  that  the  metal  was 
derived  from  the  ore  known  as  calamim.  He  states  that  a  pecu* 
liar  kind  of  tin  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  called  CalaeoL  Some 
of  this  was  brought  to  Holland  and  came  into  his  hands."  (Ros- 
coe  and  Schorlemmer). 

The  terms  rasata^  kharfara^  kharfara-iuiiha  and  tuUha  are 
all  applied  to  calamine,  while  iuiiha  sometimes  stands  for  blue 
vitriol  as  well.    Some  writers  have,  however,  mistaken  kharpara 


(i)  Cf.  "A  mixture  of  a  parts  of  ground  roasted  ore  and  1  part  of  coal 
dust  is  brought  into  the  retorts,  each  holding  about  40  Ihs.  of  the  mixture. 
As  soon  as  the  temperature  has  risen  high  enough,  the  reduction  begins  and 
carbon  monoxide  is  ti9oh*ed  ani  bums  from  the  end  of  the  clay  adapter  tevVil 
a  bint  fiame  (the  italics  are  ours).  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry* 
Vol.  1 1.,  Ft.  I,  p.  255,  ed.  1879. 
(2)  Roth  :  Indischen  Studien,  XI V,  599 ;  also  BUhler :  Intra  to  Manu,  CXXV. 

(3)  WB^  ^vvni  ftfhfiTf  muR  I 

(4)  Gesch.  d.  Chemie,  IV,  116. 
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for  blue  vitriol,  but  R.  R.  S.  is  very  explicit  on  this  poiiitr~-The 
name  tutenagui  by  which  Chinese  zinc  was  known  in  commerce 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  Tamil  iaianagam.  Hn  Persian, 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  called  suffid  (white)  iuiia ;  sulphate  of  copper, 
neela  (blue)  iuiia  ;  and  sulphate  of  iron^  hura  (green)  iuiia  ;  so.  In 
Avicenna,  different  kinds  are  described  under  this  name,  which 
occurs  also  in  Geber"  (Royle).  Both  the  Tamil  iaiaftagam  and 
the  Persian  iuiia  are  probably  corruptions  of  the  Sanskrit  word 
iuiiham.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  last  century  the  Baron  de  Sacy 
was  at  considerable  pains  in  tracing  the  history  of  iuiia.  In 
a  note  appended  to  certain  extracts  from  Kazwini,  the  *'orien« 
tal  Pliny/'  the  learned  Frenchman  gives  the  following  description 
of  iuiia.  The  account  necessarily  involves  some  digressions  on 
the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  formation  of  dew,  hailstone,  metals, 
&c,  and  the  reader  may  with  advantage  compare  it  with  that  of 
the  Valfeshika  Philosophy.  (Chap.  I,  pp.  1-5) 

'^Le  khar-sini  est  aussi  tiommk  fir  de  la  Chim et  ^r 

cru Je  crois  que  ce  mime  m^tal  est  aussi  ddsign^  sous  les 

noms  de  djasd  ou  djasi  dans  Plnde,  de  iuiie  /!u;fA£f.........ches 

les  Arabes,  enfin  A^isfrii  de  iuiii dans  VAyiu  AMn^  et 

que  c'est  la  iouienague^  dont  il  y  a  plusieurs  vari^t^  plus  ou  moins 
analogues  au  zinc 

'^Je  vais  rapporter,  pour  mettre  le  lecteur  4  pcHtde  de  juger  de 
ma  conjecture,  ce  que  je  trouve  dans  le  Dictionnaire  des  mMica- 
mens  simples  par  Ebn-Bei'tar,  sur  les  diverses  espices  de  tutie 
fossile,  et  un  article  curieux  de  VAyin  Acberi^  omis  pour  la  tn^ 
grande  partie  dans  la  traduction  angloise  de  M.  Gladwin ;  j*en 
donnerai  le  texte  d'aprfcs  deux  manuscrits  de  cet  ouvrage,  dont 
Tun  m*appartient,  et  I'autre  faisoit  autrefois  partie  de  la  biblioth^ue 
de  feu  M.  Langl^,  et  d'apris  le  Traits  de  m^ecine,  d^i^  au 
prince  Dara-schekouh,  oil  il  se  trouve  tout  entier  (manuscrit  de  M. 
Brueix,  acquis  par  la  bibliothique  du  Roi,  n,"*  16,  fol.  62  et  suiv.). 
Je  joindrai  k  cela  ce  que  dit  Kazwini  de  la  formation  du  khar-^iui 
et  de  ses  usages  m^icaux  et  economiques,  laissant  aux  min^ra- 
lo£^stes  k  juger  si,  dans  ces  descriptions  m£ldes  d1iyix>thises 
arbitraircs,  et  de  quelques  traits  sus[)ects  de  charlatanisme^  on 
peut  reconnoitre  la  toutenague. 

'^Voici  d'abord  le  passage  d*£bn-Be'ttar, 
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''Edu-Wafid  dit :  il  y  a  deux  espices  de  tuttes  ;  Tune  se  trouve 
dans  les  mines,  I'autre  dans  les  foumeaux  oil  I'on  fond  le  cuivre, 
comme  la  cadmie ;  cettc  demi^re  esp^e  est  ce  que  les  Grecs  nom- 
roent  potnpholyx.  Quant  i  la  tutie  fosstle,  il  y  en  a  trots  vari^t^ ; 
Tune  blanche,  Tautre  verdAtre,  la  dcmtire  d'un  jaune  fortement 
rouge^tre.  Les  mines  de  celle-ci  sont  dans  les  contries  maritimes 
de  la  mer  de  Hind  et  de  Sind  :  la  meilleure  est  celle  qui  semble 
au  coup^l'oeil  couverte  de  sel ;  apr^  celle-ci,  la  jaune  ;  quant  4 

lablanche,  elle  a  quelque  chose  de  graveleux : 

et  est  perc^ :  on  Tapporte  de  la  Chine.  La  tutie  blanche  est  la 
plus  fine  de  toutes  les  vari^t^  et  la  verte,  la  plus  grossiire ;  quant 
4  la  tutie  des  foumeaux,  Dioscoride  dit»  livre  V.e :  Li  pomphofyx^ 
qui  est  la  iuiie^  diffin  dm  spodum  Stc^ 

**V  Ajtim  Acbiri  expose  la  formation  des  mhi^raux  et  celle  des 
m^taux  en  particulier,  suivant  une  hypothise,  commune,  je  croisi 
4  tous  les  alchimktes  anciens ;  et  quoique  ces  details  m^ritent 
par  eux-m£mes  peu  d'attention,  je  rapporterai  le  passage  en  entier, 
i/  prace  que  M.  Gladwin  Ta  omis ;  zT  parce  qu'il  est  n^cessaire 
pour  que  Ton  puisse  jugerde  la  nature  du  khar-sim^  et  de  Tide- 
ntit<  que  je  suppose  entre  cette  substance  m^tallique  et  Visprii  de 
iuiie.  II  y  a  dans  le  texte  de  XAyin  Acb/ri  quelques  omissions 
que  je  r^tabltrai  d'apris  le  Traits  AiAii  4  Dara-sch^kouh,  oik  ce 
chapitre  se  trouve  tout  entier,  et  il  n'est  pas  le  seul  qui  soit  com- 

mun  4  ces  deux  ouvrages.    L'auteur  de  ce  dernier  traits, 

,  annonce  lui-mime,  fol.  62,  verso^  qu'il  va  tirer 

quelques  chapitres  sur  les  m^taux,  de  Touvrage  de  feu  Aboul  Faze!, 
formant  le  1 1 1.e  tome  de  V Acbtr-namih :  Tun  de  ces  textes  me 
servira  4  corriger  rautra 

Di  lafonuatian  des  milaux. 

''Le  dieu  cr^ateur  de  Tunivers  a  donn<  Texistence  4  quatre  <1^ 
mens  en  opposition  les  uns  aux  autres,  et  il  a  suscit^  quatre  £tres 
d*une  nature  admirable :  le  "feu  chaud  et  sec,  qui  possMe  une  M- 
gircti  absolue ;  Tair  chaud  et  humide,  doui  d'une  liJgiret6  relative  ; 
Teau  froide  et  homide,  qui  posside  une  pesanteur  relative ;  la  terre 
frotde  et  s^che,  dou6e  d'une  pesanteur  absolue.  La  chaleur  produtt 
la  l^girct^,  et  le  froid  la  pesanteur ;  Thumidit^  facilite  la  separa- 
tion des  parties,  la  s^cheresse  y.  met  obstacle.    Par  la  combinaison 
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de  ces  quatre  puissances  dlimentaires,  out  iti  produits  tous  les 
tires  dont  rexistence  est  due  k  rinfluence  des  corps  celestes,  les 
miniraux,  les  v^g^taux  et  les  animaux. 

"Les  particules  aqueuses,  ayant  acquis  par  les  rayons  du  soletl  et 
autres  causes  un  plus  grand  degri  de  ligireti,  se  m^lent  avec  les 
particules  airiennes,  et  s'ilivent  en  I'air :  c'est  cette  combinaison 
que  Ton  nomine  vnpeurs.  Far  le  moyen  de  cette  combinaison,  les 
molecules  terreuses  itant  m61^es  elles-m£mes  avec  les  particules 
a^riennes,  s'ilivent  aussi  en  I'air ;  et  c'est  ce  qu'on  nomme  exho' 
laisons :  quelquefois  aussi  les  particules  airieimes  se  m^lent  [im- 
midiatement]  avec  les  molecules  terreuses.  II  y  a  des  philosophes 
qui  appliquent  ^galement  le  nom  de  XHtfieurs  k  ces  deux  sortes  de 
combinaisons  il^mentaires :  ils  d^signent  celles  qui  sont  le  produit 
des  particules  aqueuses,  par  le  nom  de  vafieures  humides  ou  aquem^ 
ses ;  et  celles  qui  doivent  leur  formation  aux  molecules  terreuses,  par 
le  nom  de  vapeurs  sMus  iy^fuligineuses.  Ce  sont  ces  deux  sortes 
de  vapeur.s  qui  Torment  au-dessus  de  la  terre  les  nudes,  le  vent, 
la  pluie,  la  neige  et  autres  phiSnomines  semblables ;  et  dans  Tin- 
tdrieur  du  globe,  les  tremblemens  de  terre,  les  sources  et  les  mines. 
On  regarde  les  vapeurs  comme  le  corps,  et  les  exhalaisons  comme 
Tesprit :  des  unes  et  des  autres,  suivant  la  diversity  de  leurs  com- 
binaisons et  les  diflfdrentes  proportions  dans  lesquelles  elles  s'unissent, 
sont  produites  dans  le  laboratoire  de  la  nature  un  grand  nombre 
de  substances  diverses.  Suivant  ce  qu'on  lit  dans  les  traits  de 
philosophie,  on  ne  compte  pas  plus  de  cinq  espies  de  mtn^raux : 
ceux  qui  sont  infusibles  k  cause  de  leur  sdcheresse,  comme  le  jp«i- 
koui ;  ceux  qui  le  sont  k  cause  de  leur  humidity,  comme  le  vif- 
argent ;  ceux  qui  se  fondent  promptement,  mais  qui  ne  sont  nl 
malleable,  ni  combustibles,  comme  le  vitriol ;  ceux  <|ui  ne  sont 
pas  malldables,  mais  qui  sont  combustibles,  comme  le  soufre ;  ceux 
eniin  c|ui  sont  malldables,  mais  incombustible^,  comme  Tor.  La 
fusion  d'un  corps  consiste  dans  la  liquefaction  de  ses  parties,  due 
k  la  combinaison  de  la  sicheresse  et  de  I'humiditd  :  la  malldabilitd 
[ou  ductility]  est  la  faculty  qu'a  un  crops  de  recevoir  pen  k  pen  une 
augmentation  d'dtendue,  tant  en  longueur  qu'en  largeur,  sans  sepa- 
ration d*HUCune  de  ses  parties  et  s;ins  aucune  addition. 

"Qucind  les  vai)eurs  ct  les  exhalaisons  se  mfilcnt  de  manicre  que 
les  premieres  soient  le  principe  dominant,  et.quc  le  melange  dtant 

13 
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achevi  et  la  coction  parfaite,  Tardeur  du  soleil  coagule  cct  amal- 

game,  Ic  produit  est  du  vif-argeiit    Comme  il   n*y  a  aucune  des 

molecules  de  ce  produit  qui  ne  renferme  quelque  portion   d'exha- 

laisons,  ce  corps  a  une  quality  s^che  doiit  les  eflfets  sont  sensibles  : 

il  ne  s'attache  pas  k  la  main  ;  au  contraire,  il  fuit  le  contact :  comme 

la  chaleur  a  €ii  le  princi|>e  de  sa  coagulation,  la  chaleur  ne  pent 

la  ditruire.  Si  les  deux  principes  [les  va|)eurs  et  les  exhalai.sons]  se 

coinbineiit  dans  des  proportions  4-peu-pris  igales,  il  ae  manifeste 

dans  le  melange  une  humidity  d*une  nature  visqueuse  et  onctueuse  : 

k  rinstant  de  la  fermentation,  des  particules  a^riennes  s'insinuant 

dans  le  melange  qui  se  coagule  alors  par  le  froid,  les  produits  de 

cet  amalgame  sont  inflammables.    Si  les  exhalaisons  et  la  quality 

onctueuse  dominent,  le  produit  est  du  soufre,  qui  est  rouge,  jaune, 

bleu  ou  blanc ;  s'il  y  a  plus  d'exhalaisons  et  peu  de  principe  onctu- 

eux,  I'amalgame  donne  Tarsenic  qui  est  rouge  et  jaune ;  enfin  si  ce 

sont  les  vapeurs  qui  dominent,  il  se  trouve,  quanci  la  coagulation 

est  achevde,  que  le  produit  est  de  la  naphte  qui  est  noire  et  blanche. 

Comme,  dans  ces  amalgames,  la  coagulation  est  produite  par  le 

froid,  ces  corps  sont  fusibles  par  la  chaleur ;  et  k  cause  de  Tabon- 

dance  de  leur  quality  huileuse  et   de  leur  humidity  visqueuse,  il3 

sont  susceptibles  de  prendre  feu ;  enfin,  k  raison  de  leur  exc^  dliumi- 

dit^,  ils  ne  sont  point  mall^ables.  Les  sept  corps  [ou  m^taux]  ayant 

tous  pour  principes  constituans  le  vif-argent  et  le  soufre,  la  vari^t^ 

de  ces  corps  ne  pent  avoir  pour  cause  que  les  divers  dq^s  de  puret^ 

de  ces  deux  principes,  la  plus  ou  moins  grande  perfectioa  de  leur 

melange,  et  la  diversity  d*influence  qu'ils  exercent  I'un  sur  I'autre. 

'*Si  les  deux  princi|ies  ne  sont  altir&i  par  aucun  mdange  de  par- 
ties terreuses,  s'ils  sont  dans  toute  leur  puret^  naturelle,  si  enfin  ils 
^prouvent  une  coction  parfaite,  alors  le  soufre  <tant  blanc,  el  le 
vif-argent  dans  une  proportion  plus  grande,  le  produit  de  I'amal- 
game est  de  Targent ;  il  est  de  Tor,  si  les  deux  principes  sont  dans~ 
des  proportions  egales,  et  que  le  soufre  soit  rouge  et  possMe  la 
force  colorante.  Si,  les  circonstances  £tant  les  m£mes,  apr^  le 
melange  mais  avant  la  parfaite  coction,  I'amalgame  est  coagule 
par  le  froid,  il  se  forme  du  khar-tchinu  que  Ton  nomme  ausst 
fer  tU  la  Chine^  ce  qui  dquivaut  pour  le  sens  k  de  Yor  cm : 
quelques-uns  le  regardent  comme  une  sorte  de  cuivreJl  (La  m£me 
doctrine  sur  la  formation  du  khar-tchini  ou  dben-fckmi,  nomrn^ 
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encore  or  cru^  se  trouve  dans  cet  ouvrage,  fol.  60  recto^  lig,  1  n 
ct  suiv).  "Si  le  soufre'seul  n'est  pas  pur,  que  le  vif-argent  domine, 
et  que  la  force  brulantc  unis.se  les  deux  principes,  le  produit  est 
du  cuivre.  Quand  le  m£lan{j^e  n'est  pas  fait  convenablement,  et 
que  ia  proportion  du  vif-argent  est  la  plus  forte,  il  se  forme  de 
retain  :  quelques-uns  pr^tendent  que  retain  ne  se  forme  pas  k  moins 
que  les  deux  principes  ne  soient  Tun  et  Tautre  dans  un  <tat  de 
puret^.  Si  les  deux  princi|)es  sont  mauvais  et  tres-altir^s,  qui!  y 
ait  dans  le  vif-argent  des  molecules  terreuses  interpos^es,  et  dans 
le  soufre  une  quality  brfllante,  il  risulte,  de  Tamalgame,  du  fer : 
enfin  le  produit  est  du  plomb,  si,  les  circonstances  <tant  d'atlleqrs 
les  m£mes,  le  melange  ne  se  fait  pas  compl^tement,  et  que  le  vif- 
argent  domine.  On  donne  i  ces  sept  substances  le  nom  de  corps ; 
on  appelle  le  vif-argent  la  mire  des  corps^  et  le  soufre  leur  pire :  on 
considire  aussi  le  vif-argent  comme  Xesprit^  et  Tarsenic  ainsi  que  le 
soufre,  comme  \ame.  Le  djosi^  suivant  quelques  personnes,  est  Vesprii 
de  tuiie^  et  approche  du  piomb :  il  n'en  est  fait  aucune  mention 
dans  les  livres  de  philosophie.  II  y  en  a  une  mine  dans  Tlndoustan, 
dans  le  territoire  de  Djalour,  qui  fait  partie  du  soubah  d'Adjmtr. 

**Les  alchimistes  disent  que  retain  est  un  argent  malade  de  Im 
lipre,  le  mercure  un  argent  frapp£  de  paralysie,  le  plomb  un  or 
Mpreux  et  brflli,  et  le  cuivre  un  or  cm,  et  que  Talchimiste,  sem- 
blable  k  un  m^decin,  rem^die  k  ces  maux  par  des  moyens  contraires 
ou  assimil^s. 

''Les  savans  qui  s'adonnent  k  la  pratique  des  arts,  font,  avec  ces 
sept  corps,  des  compasitions  artificielles  dont  on  se  sert  pour  fa- 
briquer  des  bijoux,  joyaux,  &c  Du  nombre  de  ces  compositions 
est  le  sifid-rou  [c'est-ii-dire,  bla^u  i  Cextirieur,  peut-£tre  le  pi-tong 
des  Chinois],  nomm£  cansi^  par  les  Indiens,  qui  se  com|>ose  de 
quatre  sires  de  cuivre  et  d*un  sire  d'itain  unis  par  la  fusion :  le 
nwf,  compost  de  quatre  sires  de  cuivre  et  d'un  sire  et  demi  de 
plomb,  et  que  Ton  appelle  dans  Tlnde  bahngar:  le  biroHndj\  nomm£ 
par  les  Indiens  petel.^  et  dont  ilya  trois  vari^tis ;  la  premiire» 
qui  se  bat  i  froid,  et  contient  deux  sires  et  demi  de  cuivre,  et 
un  sire  d'esprit  de  tutie ;  la  seconde,  qui  se  bat  &  chaud,  com- 


(i)    KAmsya^  See  p.  64 
U)    /»///<!/«,   See  p.  63 
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posde  de  deux  stres  de  ctiivre  ct  d'un  .sire  et  demi  d'esprit  de 
tutie  ;  la  troisiimc,  qui  ne  se  bat  point,  mais  qui  s'cfnploie  |K>ur 
les  ouvra$(es  jet^s  en  moule,  et  dans  laquelle  il  entre  deux  s^res 
de  cuivre,  et  un  sire  d'esprit  de  tutie :  le  sim'Sakhiih  [argent  tnarqui 
oMpesi  ;  peut-6tre  faut-il  lire  soukhtHi,  brdl^],''  dans  la  compasition 
duquel  il  entre  de  rar^jent,  du  plomb  et  du  cuivre»  dont  la  cou- 
leur  est  d'un  noir  ^clatant,  et  qui  s'emploie  dans  la  peinture :  le 
heft-djausch  [bouilli  sepifais],  dans  lequel  on  se  contentc  d'amal- 
gamer  six  mitaux,  lorsqu'on  n'a  pas  de  khar-tchini ;  quelques-uns 
lui  donnent  le  nom  de  talikoun  [catholicon]  ;  mais  suivant  d'autres, 
le  talikoun  est  un  cuivre  pr£par£ :  Veschi-dhat,  compost  de  huit 
chosesy  savoir,  les  six  m^taux  susdits,  Tesprit  de  tutie  et  lemwii/ 
on  le  fait  aussi  avec  sept  substances  seulement :  le  caulpatr  com- 
post de  deux  sires  de  sifid-rou^  et  d'un- sire  de  cuivre ;  il  prend 
une  couleur  foncte  tris-agriable.  C'est  une  des  inventions  de  notre 
saint  empereur'*' 

Oi  the  fsseice  tf  Miicrait 

Calamine 

It  will  be  seen  Gladwin's  rendering  of  Ain-i-Akbari  is  not  very 
reliable ;  it  may»  however,  be  noted  here  that  even  Blochman 
in  his  much  improved  and  more  accurate  translation  erroneously 
renders  jost  as  "pewter."*  The  r6h  i  titia  (spirits  of  tutim) 
is  used  in  the  above  extract  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Rnsdmava, 
which  describes  zinc  as  the  svattam  (essence)  of  rasaka  (see'  p.  39)1 
In  R.  R.  S.  also  we  find  that  blue  vitriol  yields  m  ^'svaiiamr 
which  is  no  other  than  copper"*  (p.  48). 


(1)    Chrestomathie  Ambe^  T.  III.  pp.  453-S8  ed.  1827, 

(3)    Vol.  I.  |i.  41X 

(3V  The  essence  or  spirits  of  minerals  is  used  here  in  a  diflferent  sense 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  the  Arabian  apd  European  alchemists. 
According  to  the  latter  there  are  four  spirits  of  minerals,  namely,  sulphoTi 
arsenic,  sal-ammoniac  and  mercury.  '^Les  mots  esprits^  corps^  dmes^  sont 
Ir^quemment  'employes  par  les  alchimistes  dans  un  sens  sp^ial,  qu^ 
importe  de  connattre  pour  V  intelligence  de  leurt  toils.  Les  passages  suiv- 
ants,  quoique  d'une  tfpoque  plus  modeme,  jettent  beaucoup  de  lumi^re  sur  ce 
point* 
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The  Vitriols 

Prom  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  drew  any  sharp  distinction 
between  blue  and  green  vitriol  respectively.  The  word  ckalcoH" 
thum  was  applied  now  to  the  one,  now  to  the  others  In  the 
Hindu  Materia  Medica  no  such  confusion  occurs.  Even  in 
the  Charaka  and  the  5amita  iutikam  (blue  vitriol)  and  kdsisa 
(green  vitriol)  are  mentioned  side  by  side 

Blue  Vitriol 

The  word  iutiham  is  generally  applied  to  blue  vitriol ;  in 
RasendrasHrasamgraha  and  Samgadhara»  the  following  synonyms 
arc  given  :   ipi%  j^  MIrfM  ^nviY  HlKil  i 

R.  R.  S.  VL^es^mayumiutthafH  («I^Tipil)  in  Bk«  iL  129,  which  is  a 
combination  of  the  last  and  the  first  names  in  the  above  slckm. 
Sikhigfivatn  (lit  resembling  the  neck  of  the  peacock)  is  practically 
the  same  as  mayurakantha  sachchhdyam  in  shka^  127,  U.  havii^ 
the  play  of  colour  in  the  throat  of  the  peacock. 

The  term  sasyaka  as  a  synonym  for  blue  vitriol  does  not 
occur  in  any  other  medico-chemical  work  that  I  have  come 
across  except  Rasdr$unm. 

That  an  essence  in  the  shape  of  copper  is  yielded  by  blue 


"K)!!  lit  dans  le  traits  de  Mim^ihis,  pc^tetida  d*Albert  le  Giand  (L.  1. 
tr.  I,  ch.  ler) :  Vre  qui  s'^vapore  au  feu  est  esprit,  Ame,  acddcnt ;  ce  qui  ne 
s^dvapore  pas,  corps  et  substance.'— Coll.  des  Alch.  Grecs,  I.  pp.  247-8.  CL  ^ht 
cuivre  est  comme  lliomme  t  il  a  corps  et  ime.*— Introd.  a  la  Chimie  des 
Anciens,  p.  294.  See  also,  ''La  chimie  au  moyen  Age,*  T.  I.  p.  73t  and  Uidi 
T.  III.  pp.  168-70 ;  also  amte  p.  91. 

(1)  ''Ich  habe  schon  bei  dcr  Geschichte  des  Eisenvitriolsdsfauf  aufinerksam 
gemacht,  welche  Unsicherheit  in  den  fniheren  Mittheilungen  fiber  Vitriol  im 
Allgemeinen  herrscht  Auch  die  filteren  Angaben,  welche  am  passendstea  anf 
den  Kupfervitriol  bezcgen  werdcn,  kdnnen  sum  theil  auf  Eisenvitrioi  gegangeft 
sein."    Ges.  der  Chem.  IV.  p.  i6& 

''Observons  les  sens  divers  de  ce  mot  couperose  [chalcanthonX  ou  de  soft 
Univalent  vitriol,  tels  que  :  vitriol  bleu  :  sulfate  de  cuivre  ;  vitriol  vert :  Sttlfot% 
de  fer,  et  sulfate  de  cuivre  basique ;  vitriol  jaune  et  rouge :  sulfates  de  fer 
basiques."    Coll.  d.  Alch.  Grecs.  I.  pp.  341-342. 
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vitriol  is  worthy  of  note  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  Rasftr^iava 
ver>'  often  hits  upon  it  but  is  not  so  explicit  as  R.  R.  S.,  as  it  modest- 
ly contents  itself  with  the  mere  assertion  that  the  essence  is  of  the 
colour  of  Coccinella  insect  i>.  red  (see  pp.  47-48).  In  the  Bhftvapra- 
kftsa  (ca.  1 550  A.D.)  occurs  this  remarkable  passage  :  '^  if  ai4)i|iili|ft 
fWi^iroN  l^nfir^  Uue  vitriol  is  indeed  a  semi-meial  of  copper  as  ii 
is  derived  from  copper.  The  nomenclature  itself  is  in  wonderful 
agreement  with  that  adopted  nearly  two  centuries  later  by  Boer- 
have  <  (1733  A.  d). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  ^'essence"  of  blue  vitriol 
has  tlius  been  gradually  advanced  from  Rasdmava  downwards.* 


(i)  ''Die  kr)'tta]lisinen  Verbindungen  eines  Meulls  mit  Sfturen  trkannte 
er  nicht  unbedingt  als  Sialze  an ;  die  Vifriol  namentlich  rechnete  er  in  den 
HalbmetaUen*.    Kopp :  Ges.  d  CKenu  1 1 1,  p.  6. 

(a)  ''Basil  Valentine"  seems  to  have  known  that  some  vitriols  contained  copper, 
but  his  '*Dlue  vitriol*  does  not  necessarily  mean  sulphate  of  copper.    "Der 

blaue  Vitriol heisst  bei  Basilius  vitriolum  commune :  was  bd  ihm  Vitriolum 

Veneries  gennant  wird,  ist  oft  Grilnspan  und  uberhaupt  geht  diese  Deieichnung 
bei  ilUera  schriftstellem  auf  sehr  verschiedcnartiflfe  Kuplersalsei  wie  denn 
Libavius  in  seiner  Alchymia  (1595)  Air  die  Bereitung  des  vitrioli  Veneris 
vorschreibt. ."  Even  Agricola*  (1494-1555),  contemporary  of  Bhftva   does 

« 

not  make  any  great  distinction  between  green  and  blue  vitrioL  "Agricola 
beschreibt  in  seiner  Schrift  de  re  metalUca  die  Darstellung  des  Kupfrevitriolt 
bei  der  des  Eisenvitriols  und  des  Alauns,  ohne  die  beiden  ersteren  als  wesentlich 
verschieden  anzusehn,  und  auch  in  seiner  Abhandlung  'Me  natura  Ibssilium** 
unterschcidet  er  nur  verschieden  ge(ilrbte,  nicht  aber  wesentlich  verschiedne 
Vitriole "Ges.*d. Cheni.  IV.170-171. 


ON 


GUNPOWDER,  SALTPETRE 


AND  THB 

MINERAL  ACID5 

Gunpowder 

The  ancient  Hindus  are  sometimes  credited  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  manufacturing  gunpowder,  in  support  of  which 
the  several  recipes  given  in  the  Sukranlti  or  the  Elements  of 
Polity  of  5ukrftchftrya.  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
quote,  are  cited.    Take  for  example  the  following  >^ 

^mumnr.  ^^  i  soi 
^im  4iiv  ^^jt  i^lhw  vfSi4: 1 

fiifi  wwn^  n^fir^  ntH  n^  i  tot 
iWft  liWirtt  liifft*:  %pAs(^  ii  i 
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"Take  Rve/alas  of  saltpetre,  one  ^a  of  sulphur  and  one  fiala 
of  charcfxil,  prepared  from  the  wood  of  Caloiropis  gigantea  and 
Euphorbiti  neriifolia  by  destructive  distillation  '  ;  powder  them 
and  mix  them  intimately  and  macerate  them  in  the  juice  of  the 
above-named  plants  and  of  garlic  and  afterwards  dry  the  mixture 
in  the  sun  and  pulverise  it  to  the  fineness  of  sugar.  Gunpowder 
(lit  fire-powder)  is  thus  obtained.  201-203 

**If  the  fire-powder  is  to  be  used  for  a  gun,  six  or  iom  falas  of 
saltpetre  are  to  be  taken,  the  proportion  of  charcoal  and  sulphur 
remaining  the  same  as  before.  203 

''For  a  gun  with  a  light  barrel,  balls  of  iron  or  of  lead  or  of  other 

metals  are  to  be  used.  204 

.  "The  gun  made  of  iron  or  of  other  metals  are  to  be  constantly 

kept  clean  and  bright  by  the  skilful  artillerymen.  205 

"Hy  varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  vis^  charcoal, 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  realgar,  orpiment,  calx  of  lead,  asafoetida, 
iron  powder,  camphor,  lac,  indigo,  and  the  resin  of  Skorea  robusia, 
different  kinds  of  fires  are  devised  by  the  pyrotechnists  giving  forth 
flashes  of  starlight"  206-208 

From  the  circumstantial  details  given  above,  especially  of  the 
method  of  preparing  the  charcoal,  one  is  naturally  led  to  suspect 
that  the  lines  relating  to  gunpowder  as  quoted  above  are  later 
interpolations.  The  suspicion  is  further  enhanced  whai  it  b 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Polity  of  KftmandakT,  an  ancient  work 
of  undoubted  authenticity,  there  occurs  no  reference  whatever  to 
firearms  nor  is  there  any  in  the  Agnipurftiva  in  which  the  subject 
of  training  in  the  use  of  ariDs  and  armours  takes  up  four  chapters, 
archery  forming  the  leading  element* 

The  more  rational  conclusion  would  be  that  the  Sukamiti  is 


(i)    Ed.  J.  Vidy&s&Kara,  pp.  555-57. 

(3)    ^^i{«|flnvil  :  lit.,  (wood)  charred  by  smoke  circulating  through  it 

(3)    See  Intro,  to  Dr.  R.  L.  Mitra's  edition  of  4^Mr/«rnMMi. 
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a  patch  work  in  which  portions  of  chapter  IV  were  added  some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  in  Indian  warfare  during 
the  Moslem  period  ' 

In  Halhed's  ''Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,"  there  is  a  passage  which  is 
sometimes  quoted  as  a  proof  that  the  ancient  Hindus  knew  the 
use  of  firearms.  Halhed,  not  having  an  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit 
had  to  depend  on  the  Persian  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  digest 
prepared  by  some  learned  pundits.  We  have  been  at  some  pains 
in  finding  out  the  original  text  which  is  generally  credited  to  Manu. 
It  is  only  by  a  forced  interpretation  that  anything  in  Manu  may  be 
taken  to  refer  to  a  projectile  discharged  from  a  gun.  * 

In  Sanskrit  literature,  there  are  frequent  but  vague  refer* 
ences  to  agniastra  or  firearms,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 

(1)  Dr.  R.  L.  Mitra,  judging  from  the  description  of  gans  akme,  coa- 
eludes  this  portion  to  be  spurioas ;— m//  Notices  of  Sanskrit  Mss.  Vol  V.  pu  13$. 

M.  Berthelot's  concluding  remarks  on  Marcus  Gnecus*  Book  of  Fire  an 
equally  applicable  to  SukrtOdH  :— 

**Mais  je  n'insiste  pas,  si  ce  n'est  pour  rappider  comment  ces  additkms  mani- 
festent  le  caract^  v^uble  de  la  composition  de  ces  numusorit  et  livres  de 
recettes,  d^jk  rdpandus  dans  I'antiquit^  et  dont  lis  fbrmules  sent  venues  jusqn 
au  XVI  He  si^le,  paribis  m^me  jusqu'k  notre  temps.  Le  Liter  igiUmm  en  est 
«n  exempie,  et  I'analyse  pr6:Mente  montre  bien  comme  it  a  M  compost  avec 
des  matiSriaux  de  dates  multiples,  les  ons  remontant  k  Pantiquit^  les  antres 
ajout^  \  diverses  ^poques,  dont  les  demi^res  ^uient  contemporaines,  ou  trte 
voisines  de  celle  de  la  transcription  de  chaqne  manuscrit*  La  Chimie  an  moyen 
Age  T.  1.135. 

(3)    The  passage  in  Manu  runs  thus : 

We  give  below  the  commentaries  of  Medhiltithi  and  Kullilka  Bhatia  :— 

^  wfrtwifc  fipw  I   ^  f%  nPiw!  ^Y^  wwPf ♦  nfi^^RiiiiA  n^wW  fiNPii  1 
wtiiraif:  I 

The  correct  rendering  should  be  as  follows  :— The  king  shall  not 
slay  his  enemies  in  warfare  with  deceitful  or  barbed  or  poisoned  weapons, 
nor  with  any  having  a  blade  made  redkoi  by  fire  or  tipped  with  burning 
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that  the  combustible  matter  these  fire  arms  contained  supplied  a 
motive  power  of  the  nature  of  gunpowder.  The  fire  missiles  were 
probably  of  the  same  category  as  the  ''Greek  fire/'  f>.  arrows  or 
darts  tipped  with  oiled  flax,  resin,  realgar,  naptha  or  other  bitu- 
minous substances  discharged  from  bows  ;  sometimes  elaborate 
machines  being  devised  to  hurl  the  weapons  with  more  deadly 
effect  In  the  Udyogaparava  of  the  Mahdbkarata^  Yudhisthira  is 
described  as  ''collecting  large  quantities  of  resin,  tow,  and  other 
inflammable  articles  for  his  great  fratricidal  war/'  ^  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  gunpowder  of  any  sort  was  in  use  or  any 
chemical  which  would  act  as  a  propelling  agent  * 

materials" ;  BUhler,  who  also  follows  the  above  commentators,  thus  translates : 
*Srhen  he  (the  kinnf)  fighu  with  his  foes  in  battle,  let  him  not  strike  with 
weapons  concealed  fm  woodX  nor  with  (such  as  are)  barbed,  poisoned,  or  the 
points  of  which  are  blazing  with  fire."  Whereas  Halhed's  version  is:  *Hlie 
magistrate  shall  not  make  war  with  any  deceitful  machine  or  with  poisoned 
weapons  or  with  cannon  and  gmis  or  with  any  other  kind  of  firearms.* 

(i)  See  Dr.  Mitra's  AnHqmiiies  0/ Orissm^  f.iat. 

(a)  In  the  nth  century,  Kftimfr  remained  sale  behind  its  mountain 
ramparts  and  was  hermetically  sealed  to  all  foreigners  without  exception.  Here, 
according  to  AlblrQni,  Hindu  sciences  retired  and  took  shelter  when  the 
Mohammedan  invasion  of  India  began.  But  in  the  indigenous  mode  of  war- 
fare no  reference  to  gunpowder  is  to  be  found ;  thus  we  read  in  Kalhana's 
Rmjniara^tfint  that  in  1090  A.  D.  ''he  (Kandarpa)  threw  into  the  m^lte  burning 
arrows  smeared  over  with  vegetable  oil,  struck  by  which  the  enemies  caught 
fire,  nelieving  that  he  knew  [the  use  ol]  the  weapon  of  fire  ^Agn^a  msim\ 
they  became  frightened  and  fled  in  bewilderment,  cursing  their  return." 

Stein's  Trans.  VoL  i.  p.  344. 

The  original  passage  is 

flUflim  ■IKW*^  fWl^  %  #5%  I 

ftiHiHI^ft^li^  Pm  \\  nTsm^flnc  i 

.VII.  983. 989^ 

For  further  references  to  similar  fire-missiles  see  MakAnAtaka  or  HanumA- 
na  NAiaka  in  Wilson's  Hindu  Thioire^  VoL  II.  ed.  183$,  appendix,  pp^  369-7a 

The  first  record  of  the  use  of  cannon  and  gunpowder  in  Indian  warfare 
is  in  the  memoirs  of  Balier.  In  1528  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Ganges  near 
Kanauj  with  the  aid  of  artillery.     For  much  valuable  information    on  the 
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The  mention  of  gun|x>wder  and  of  some  sort  of  explosives  with 
identical  formularies  occurs  almost  simultaneously  in  the  Latin 
redaction  o(  the  work  on  ''Fire"  by  Marcus  Grxcus  and  in  the 
writings  of  Roger  Bacon  about  the  13th  century.  *  Greek  fire 
was  introduced  into  Constantinople  from  the  East  about  the  year 
673  and  the  Byzantians  evidently  knew  that  saltpetre  was  its 
basis ;  but  they  kept  this  knowledge  strictly  a  secret,  and  ab- 
stained from  speaking  of  it  by  any  distinct  name  lest  the  in- 
formation might  leak  out  Thus  the  very  word  saltpetre  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  literature  of  the  ancients. 
Nitrum  (natron)  was  all  along  exclusively  applied  to  carbonate 
of  soda.^ 

SALTPBTRB 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  much  in  common  in  the 
hbtory  of  the  word  used  for  nitrate  of  potash  both  in  the  Sanskrit 
and  in  the  Latin  langui^^es,  as  in  the  former  sauvarcAala  and 
yavakskara  are  indiscriminately  applied  to  it 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  later  Sanskrit  chemico-medical 
literature  the  very  word  sauvarchata^  which  stands  for  saltpetre 
in  the  SukramH  and  in  the  Rasdmava^  ceases  altogether  to  be 
applied  to  it,  but  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  sdrjikA  (natron),  while 
yavakshdra  has  been  pressed  into  service,  it  being  clean  forgotten 
that  from  the  time  of  Charaka  and  Sarruta  this  word  ha9  been 
used  in  its  radical  sense,  vis^  the  ashes  of  barUy  (impure  car- 
bonate of  potash,  from  yava^  barley  and  kshdra^  ashes)  '•  Both 
Wilson  and  Monter  Williams  in  their  Sanskrit  English  Dictionaries, 
following  no  doubt  the  authority  of  modem  writers,  erroneously 

subject  of  the  early  Asiatic  fire-weapons  the  reader  may  consult  an  exhaustive 
article  by  MaJ.  Gen.  R.  Madagan  in  the  Joum^  As,  Soc.  Bttigai^  VoL  XLV, 

(i)    La  Chimie  au  moyen  Age,  !•  p.  94* 

(3)  Cf.  '^'est  par  erreur  que  la  plupart  des  dditeurs  des  auteurs  grecs  ott  latins 
traduisent  ces  mots  par  nitre  ou  salp^tre,  substance  presque  inconnue  dans 
I'antiquit^  et  que  apparatt  seulement  k  partir  du  VI  e  si^cle  k  Constantinople^ 
avec  le  feu  gr^geois  dont  elle  etait  la  base.  Les  anciens  parlent  aussi  du 
nitrum  factice,  prtf par^  avec  les  cendres  de  ch£ne,  c'est-k-dire  du  carbonate  da 
potasse."— Intro,  a  T^tude  de  la  Chimie,  p.  263. 
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render  yavaksham  as  saltpetre  as  also  does  Colebrooke  in  his 
Atnarakosha,  Roth  and  Bohtlingk  in  their  Worterbuch,  however,  cor- 
rectly translate  it  as  ''Aetzkali,  ous  der  Asche  von  Gerstenstroh.** ' 
It  is  strange  indeed  that  a  substance  which  occurs  extensively 
in  Bengal  and  in  upper  India  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  soil  should 
have  been  allowed  to  go  without  a  definite  name  for  several  cen- 
turies.' Dutt  says  *'nitre  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hindus. 
There  Js  no  recognised  name  for  it  in  Sanskrit'  •  •  •  Some 
recent  Sanskrit  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  mineral  acids  con- 
taining nitre  mention  this  salt  under  the  name  of  soraka.  This 
word,  however,  is  not  met  with  in  any  Sanskrit  dictionary  and  is 
evidently  sanskritized  from  the  vernacular  sor^^  a  term  of  foreign 
origin.  The  manufacture  of  nitre  was  therefore  most  probably 
introduced  into  India  after  the  adoption  of  gunpowder  as  an  imple- 
ment of  warfare."  ^   Mat  Med.  of  the  Hindus,  pp.  89^,  ed.  190a 

(1)  In  the  chemistry  of  Bubacar,  ''le  seldecendres*  is  theeqtiivaleiitof 
pwaksAMra.—tA  Chimie  ao  moyen  Age,  I.  308. 

(2)  We  purposely  use  the  words  *^lowed  to  go  without  a  definite  naice^*  for 
the  term  samHUvAaia  was  all  along  vaguely  used  now  for  saltpetre,  now  for 
natron. 

(%)  He  is  in  error  on  this  point,  as  he  had  not  consulted,  or  probably 
had  no  acquaintance  with,  the  old  literature  on  the  subject  Prof.  MacdoodI 
very  properly  points  out  ^he  AsMgtn  6[  x\kt  ar;giimefti9tm  ex  siie$tii0  [as]  for^ 
nished  by  the  fact  that  salt,  the  most  necessary  of  minerals,  is  never  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Rif^da.  And  yet  the  northern  Panj&b  is  the  very  part  of  India 
where  it  most  abounds.  It  occurs  in  the  salt  range  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Jhefum  in  such  quantities  that  the  Greek  companions  of  Alexander  accord- 
ing to  Sttabo,  asserted  the  supply  to  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  whole 
of  India.**  It  would  be  equally  haiardous  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
nitre  was  ^^Icnown"  to  the  Hindus. 

(4)  Dutt  is  probably  conect  in  so  far  as  he  states  his  views  with  regard 
to  ^the  manufacture  of  nitre**  as  an  ingredient  of  gunpowder.  For  it  is  well 
known  saltpetre  ha^  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  as  the  basis  of  rocket 
and  other  fireworks  both  in  China  and  India.  In  the  DasakumdracAaritayyf 
Dandl,  mention  is  made  of  yogiwariikd  (inagic  wick)  and  yagackurma  (magic 
powder),  of  which  saltpetre  \\9iS  probably  the  basis.  The  earliest  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  on  a  commercial  scale  that  we  have  come  across 
occurs  in  a  rare  work  entitled  '*The  Travels  of  John  Albert  de  Mandelso  from 
Persia  into  the  East  Indies.  London,  1669.''  The  book  is  in  the  valuable 
collection  of  my  friend,  Mr.    Prithvba  Chandra  Rftya.    Says  our  author :— 
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Mineral  Acius 

Geber  was  up  till  recently  credited  with  being  the  discoverer 
of  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia,  silver  nitrate,  &c  A  careful  examination 
of  the  works  of  Geber,  both  real  and  pretended,  notably  of  the 
celebrated  Sumtfia  perfectianis  inagisUrii  has  convinced  M.  Berr 
thelot  that  the  knowledge  of  the  mineral  acids  was  unknown  not 
only  to  the  Arabs  but  also  to  the  European  alchemists  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was  a  Latin  author  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
1 3th  century  who  wrote  the  above  memorable  work  and  assumed, 
the  venerable  name  of  Geber  to  gain  public  confidence.  *  Such 
instances  of  literary  forgery  are  by  no  means  uncommon  In  the 
alchemical  literature  of  the  East  and  the  West 

The  distillation  of  alum  is  referred  to  in  Rasdmava  and  of 
green  vitriol  in  R.  R.  S.  (see  pp.  40,  50,  51).  We  have,  however, 
no  evidence  that  the  acid  thus  derived  was  ever  usjed  as  a 
solvent  Hoefer  justly  remarks  that  real  progress  in  chemistry 
was  impossible  in  India  and  Chinat  as  the  preparation  of  mineral 
acids  was  unknown  in  both  these  countries.*  At  the  same 
time  we  should  remember  that  Rasdmava  and  similar  other  works 
lay  stress  upon  vida^  An  which  aqua  r^a  may  be  saki    to  be 


'*Mott  of  the  sfdtpeier  which  is  sold  in  Guguraiia  comes  from  Ajmur^  sixty 
Leagues  from  Agni,  and  they  get  it  out  of  Land  that  hath  Iain  kmg  fidkMr. 
The  blackest  and  Attest  ground  yields  most  of  it,  though  other  Lands  aflbid 
some,  and  it  is  made  thus :  they  make  certain  trenches  which  they  fill  with  their 
Saltpetroiis  Earth,  and  let  into  them  small  Rivulets,  as  much  water  as  will 
serve  for  its  soaking,  which  may  be  the  more  efTectually  done,  they  make  use 
of  their  feet,  treading  it  till  it  becomes  a  Broath,  When  the  Water  hath  dmwn 
out  all  the  salt-peter  which  was  in  the  Earth,  they  take  the  dearest  part  of  it^ 
and  dispose  it  into  another  Trench,  where  it  grows  thick,  and  then  they  boil 
it  like  salt,  continually  scumming  it,  and  then  they  put  it  into  earthen  potS| 
wherein  the  remainder  of  the  Dregs  goes  to  the  bottom  ;  and  when  the  water 
begins  to  thicken,  they  take  it  out  of  these  pots,  to  set  it  a-drying  in  the  sooi 
where  it  grows  hard,  and  is  reduced  into  that  form  wherein  it  is  brought  into 
Europe:^    ppu  66-67. 

(1)  '^Lliypoth^  la  plus  vraisemblable  k  mes  yeux,  c'est  qu^un  antcor 
latin,  rest^  inconnu,  a  toritce  livre  dans  la  seconde  moiti^duXIIIe.  siMe^ 
et  Pa  mis  sous  le  patronage  do  nom  v^n^r^  de  G^ber.*  La  Chimie  au  moyen 

<^  I-  349* 

(3)  Hist  de  U  Chimie,  T.  I.  p.*2$,  ed.  1S66. 
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potentially  present  and  which  is  fitly  described  as   capable  of 
''killing  all  the  metals"  (see  pp.  40-41). 

The  preparation  of  mineral  acids  is  incidentally  described  In 
several  exclusively  medical  works,  composed  probably  in  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries,  e^.  Rasakaumudi  by  Mftdhava,  Rasaraina- 
pradipa  and  BluUshajyaraindwUl  by  Govindadftsa,  &c  In  the  last 
work  under  the  heading  of  ^(fiAri^imrift^riu^,  directions  are  given 
for  distilling  a  mixture  of,  among  other  things,  alum,  green  vitriol, 
salammoniac,  saltpetre  and  borax  in  a  glass  retort  In  this  way 
a  dilute  solution  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  obtained,  which  is 
prescribed  in  derangement  of  liver  and  spleen.  We  have  a 
similar  recipe  in  which  in  addition  to  the  above  ingredients,  rock- 
salt  and  sea-salt  are  used,  thus  yielding  what  is  called  Samkka* 
drAvttka  (lit  solvent  for  conch-shell)^ 

The  term  drdvaka  (solvent)  seems  to  have  been  expressly 
coined  to  do  duty  for  the  mineral  acids.  We  have  seen  all  along 
that  in  the  older  works  drdvaka  was  used  invariably  in  the  sense  of 
solvent  or  flux  (see  p.  72),  but  never  in  the  sense  of  a  mineral  acid,  the 
knowledge  of  which  seems  to  h^ve  spread  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West  almost  simultaneously.  The  r^^lar  application  of  the  mineral 
acids  to  technical  operations  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  Thus,  in  the  A'in^i-A'kbarinodiei 
the  ''Method  of  Refining  Silver^  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of 
Rasi  (aqua  fortis).  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  how  much  of  the 
processes  of  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver  as  described  in  the  A'in  is 
of  Hindu  origin. 

Royle,  Sir  W.  O'shaughnessy  (''Manual  of  Chemistfy"),  Ainslie 
and  others  maintained  that  the  Hindus  were  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  mineral  acids.  These  authors  who* 
wrote  more  than  half-a-century  ago  derived  their  information 
at  second-hand  as  none  of  them  had  probably  read  the  Sanskrit 
works  in  the  original.  Ainslie  gives  the  following  recipes  as  used 
in  Southern  India  among  the  Tamil  physicians  for  the  preparation  ^ 
of  sulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  respectively : 

Sulphuric  acid  :  "The  Tamil  physicians  prepared  their  article 
nearly  in  the  same  way  that  we  do,  vist  by  burning  sulphur  with 
a  small  piece  of  nitre  in  strong  earthen  vessels,** 
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O'shaughnessy  skys  :  ^'sulphuric  acid,  the  Gundak  kd  diiar  of 
the  Hindus  has  long  been  known  among  the  Eastern  nations.  In 
southern  India  it  has  been  prepared  for  many  centuries.'' 

Nitric  acid  :  This  acid  the  Hindus  make  a  clumsy  attempt  at 
preparing  in  the  following  manner  which  must  not  be  rigidly 
criticised  by  the  chemists  of  Europe. 

Take  of  saltpetre  3o  parts. 

^  alum  16     9» 

M  the  acid  liquid  from  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  Bengal 

horsegram  18       ,^ 

Mix  and  distil  with  an  increasing  heat  till  the  whole  of  the 
acid  is  condensed  in  a  receiver. 

Muriatic  acid  :    *Take  of 

common  salt  ^       8  parts 

alum  ,^       6  parts 

The  acid  liquid  from  the  horse  gram  and  distil  ftc* 

The  very  name  of  sulphuric  acid^  Gundak  kd  diiar  is  Urdu  ix 
the  hybrid  lingua  franca^  an  admixture  of  Hindi  with  Persian. 
Aiiar  In  Persian  means  the  volatile  principle,  often  odoriferouSi 
€g.  Gutdb  kd  diiar  i>.  otto  de  Rose.  Gundhak  In  Sanskrit  Is  the 
equivalent  for  sulphur. 


V 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  TECHNICAL  ARTS 

AND 

DECLINE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SPIRIT 

In  ancient  India  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  handicrafts,  were  cultivated  by  the  higher  classes. 
In  the  White  Yajur-Veda  and  in  the  Taittiriya  Brfthmana, 
we  meet  with  the  names  of  various  professions  which  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  society  of  that  period  ;  unfortunately  a  knowledge 
of  these  perished  with  the  institution  of  the  caste  system  in  its 
most  ri^d  form.  <  Among  the  sixty-four  Kalds  ot  arts  and  sciences 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  old  work  of  Vitsiyana  *  called 
KdmasHtra  occur  the  names  of  the  following  : 

Vv4iiiM<Nl  ^— or  the  examination  and  valuation  of  gold  and 
gems. 

unrnc  or  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

ufaiWl^ Win :— or  knowledge  of  the  colouring  of  gems  and 
jewels,  as  also  of  mines  and  quarries. 

In  the  Sukraniiisdra  or  the  Elements  of  Polity  by  S'ukrftchirya, 
we  also  read  an  account  of  the  various  KaUs  :  i^. 

^^%}m^!m\9k%VBm\^^i%Vi  wi : — ^^the  art  of  piercing  and  incin- 
erating the  stones  and  the  metals  is  known  as  a  KaU.^ 

^nrfMNt  Miliiinirt  wi  ifn : — ^~a  knowledge  of  the  combina- 
tions of  the  metals  and  the  herbs  and  the  plants  is  also  rq^arded 
as  a  KaUL'' 


(I)    See  Dtttfs  CMiiMoiion  in  AHcieni  India^  pp.  I55-I57f  CalcntU  ed. 

(a)    **Vflts&yana  is  another  old  authority .The  name  occurt  ia 

Pftjiini  4.  I.  73.  and  probably  the  ;iuthor  of  the  KdmatSiras  wat'meant  as  tome 
of  hit  mlet  refer  to  terms  chiefly  used  in  the  latter.  The  text  hat  come  down 
to  tts  almost  undefiled,  showing  its  great  popularity  among  our  ancestors,  which 
is  also  clear  from  its  commentaries  and  reference  by  Dandl,  V&mana  and  other 
great  writers.^^Preface  to  Barua's  Aman^kaska^  prefixe,  xiii. 
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'The  art  of  alloying  and  separating  the  metals  is  also  known 
as  a  kola. 

^KPfim^urt  win^n^  fin  fru  1 

~The  art  of  extracting  alkali  (see  pp.  17-22  under  Suntita)  is 
likewise  counted  as  a  kald.  In  the  science  of  Ayurveda,  there 
are  altogether  ten  kalds/* 

We  also  find  that  among  the  companions  of  the  poet  VfiiMi 
were  an  assayer  and  a  metallurgist.  *  Such  terms  as  LohavidzxiA 
Dh&tHvid  which  occur  repeatedly  in  Sanskrit  literature  show  that 
the  metallurgists  were  held  in  high  esteem  and  expert  knowledge 
sought  after. 

The  art  of  dyeing  was  carried  almost  to  perfection,  the  fast 
colours  resembling  the  Tyrean  purple. 

In  the  Vedic  age  the  ^ishis  or  priests  did  not  form  an  exclu- 
sive  caste  of  their  own  but  followed  different  professions  accord* 
ing  to  their  convenience  or  natural  tastes,  thus  fulfilling  the  ideal 
laid  down  by  Emerson  :  ''Has  he  (man)  not  a  calling  in  his 
character  ?  Each  man  has  his  own  vocation.  The  talent  is  the 
call.**  But  all  this  was  changed  when  the  BrAhmins  reasserted 
their  supremacy  on  the  decline  or  the  expulsion  of  Buddhism. 

The  caste  system  was  established  de  novo  in  a  more  rigid 
form.  The  drift  of  Manu  and  of  the  later  Purpuras  is  in  the 
direction  of  glorifying  the  priestly  class,  which  set  up  most  arro- 
gant and  outrageous  pretensions.  According  to  Sumita,  the 
dissection  of  dead  bodies  is  a  situ  qud  non  to  the  student  of 
surgery  and  this  high  authority  lays  particular  stress  on  know- 
ledge   gained  from  experiment  and  observation.  '    But    Manu 


(1)    Cowell  and  Thomas'  Trans,  of  Harska-ckariia^  ^  33. 

(a)  mMrmv  fffi  ^hvnrPiPiiff:  1 

iTinftr:n4  w4  vwi  mfi  ^livif  1 
<hf  firw  ^it  ?jaiw  wiftsvftPrf  CI 

«<ira«ifi!Prtii^«iniifWin{i    43-4$ 
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.  "^fc^**^     -•     ■^    ^    #* 


would  have  none  of  it  The  very  touch  of  a  corpse,  according  to 
Manu,  is  enough  to  bring  contamination  to  the  sacred  person  of 
a  Brdhinin. '  Thus  we  find  that  shortly  after  the  time  of  Vagbhata, 
the  handling  of  a  lancet  was  discouraged  and  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  fell  into  disuse  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
lost  sciences  to  the  Hindus.  It  was  considered  equally  undigni- 
fied to  sweat  away  at  the  forge  like  a  Cyclops,  Hence  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  kalds  by  the  more  refined  classes  of  the  society  of  which 
we  get  such  vivid  pictures  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  sur- 
vives only  in  traditions  since  a  very  long  time  past* 


firjjiwft  ^^liffrftwrrtu  fitf t:  i    4^ 

SftflnLCIuV. 

(1)    Tkt  Laws  of  Manm^  V.  64^5,87. 

(3)  Similar  dangers  have  threatened  Europe  from  time  to  time  but  her 
sturdy  sons  have  proved  better  of  them  in  the  long  run.  Thus  '^Aristotle's 
opinion  that  Sndttstrial  work  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  thought'  was 
certainly  of  influence  here.  In  accordance  with  this  dictum  the  educated 
Greeks  held  aloof  from  the  observation  and  practice  of  technical  chemical 
processes  ;  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  reactions  involved  in  these  lay 
outside  their  circle  of  interests.'^Meyer's  HisL  of  Ckemlsiry^  trans,  by 
McGowan,  p.  10^  ed.  1898. 

Paracelsus  flings  a  sneer  at  the  physicians  of  his  time  and  compares  them 
with  the  alchemists  in  the  following  terms  :  ^For  they  are  not  given  to  idle- 
ness nor  go  in  a  proud  habit,  or  plush  and  velvet  garments,  often  showing 
their  rings  upon  their  fingers  or  wearing  swords  with  silver  hilts  by  their 
sides,  or  fine  and  gay  gloves  upon  their  hands,  but  diligently  follow  their 
labours,  sweating  whole  days  and  nightP  by  their  furnaces.  They  do  not  spend 
their  time  abroad  for  recreations  hue  take  delight  in  their  laboratory.  They 
wear  leather  garments  with  a  pouch,  and  an  apron  wherewith  they  wipe 
their  hands.  They  put  their  fingers  amongst  coals,  into  clay,  and  filth,  not 
into  gold  rings.  They  are  sooty  and  black  like  smiths  and  colliers,  and  do 
not  pride  themselves  upon  clei^n  and  beautiful  fiices-'^Quoted  by  Rodwell 
in  his  Birik  ofckemishy. 

Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  pursuit  of  Chemistry  in 
England  was  not  regarded  in  a  serious  light  and  '^chemists  were  ashamed  to 
call  themselves  s«>  because  the  apothecaries  had  appropriated  the  name**— 
a  circumstance  which  led  Liebig  in  1837  to  declare ''that  England  was  not 
the  land  of  science." 
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The  arts  being  thus  relegated  to  the  low  castes  and  the  pro- 
fessions made  hereditary,  a  certain  dq;ree  of  fineness,  delicacy  and 
deftness  in  inmipiilation  was  no  doubt  secured  but  this  was  done  at 
a  terrible  cost.  The  intellectual  portion  of  the  community  being 
thus  withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  the  arts,  the  h&w 
nnd  why  of  phenomena — the  coordination  of  cause  and  eflect — 
were  lost  sight  of — the  spirit  of  enquiry  gradually  died  out  among 
a  nation  naturally  prone  to  s|)eculation  and  metaphysical  subtleties 
and  India  for  once  bade  adieu  to  experimental  and  inductive 
.sciences.  ^  Her  .soil  was  rendered  morally  unfit  for  the  birth 
of  a  Boyle,  a  Des  Cartes  or  a  Newton  and  her  very  namewas  all 
but  expunged  from  the  map  of  the  scientific  world.' 

(1)  The  Vedftnta  philosophy,  as  modified  and  expanded  by  Sa^vkara,  which 
teaches  the  unreality  of  the  material  world,  is  also  to  a  large  extent  let* 
pontible  for  bringing  the  study  of  physical  science  into    disrepute.    Saiwkani 
is  unsparing  in  his  strictures  on  KaJvAda  and  his  system.    One  or  two  extract 
from  Sa^kara's  Commentary  on  the  VedAnui  Storas,  will  make  the  point  clear : 

•tPiwKiiwft  f^firtl^if  t^Prftwj,  Iwrnif^vfTw  ^rtAmiv  i^pl;  'ital- 
i^ilw^r  ifif  ^mfiiw^ianii  ^rWrnh^r-TFU^t  Pumw^lfiwn  iift<  fanff  ^r?- 

^1fl1*i:  I     W\^\^  V^nwil  I     VethUUa  DarsoHo^  Bombay  ed. 

*Mt  thus  appears  that  the  atomic  doctrine  is  supported  by  very  i^'eak  ai^gv* 
ments  only,  is  opposed  to  those  scriptural  passages  which  declare  the  Lord  to 
be  the  general  cause,  and  is  not  accepted  by  any  of  tl^  authorities  taking  thdr 
stand  on  scripture,  such  as  Manu  and  others.  Hence  it  is  to  be  altogether 
disregarded  by  high-minded  men  who  have  a  regard  for  their  own  spiritual 
welfare."    II.  2,  17. 

''The  reasons  on  account  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Valieshikas  cannot 
be  accepted  have  been  stated  above.  That  doctrine  may  be  called  semi* 
destructive  lor  semi-nihilistic).''  Thibaut's  trans.^   /M/.  i8. 

(2)  Among  a  people  ridden  by  caste  and  hide-bound  by  the  authorities 
and  injunctions  of  the  Vedas^  Puranas^  and  Smriiis  and  having  their  intellect 
thus  cramfx^  and  panilysed,  no  lloyle  could  arise  to  lay  down  such  sound 
principles  for  guidance  as  : 

H.  XXVI.  **.  .  .  I  saw  that  scvcnil  chymists  had,  by  a  laudable  diligence 
obtain*d  various  productions,  and  hit  upon  many  more  phenomena,  consider* 
able  in  their  kind,  than  could  well  be  expected  from  their  narrow  principles  ; 
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In  this   land  of  intellectual  torpor  and  stagnation  the  arti- 
zan  classes,  left  very  much  to  themselves  and  guided  solely  by 
their  mother  wit  and  sound    commonsense,   which    is  their  Dniy 
heritage  in  this  world,  have  kept  up  the  old  traditions/     In  their 
own  way  they  display   marvellous  skill  in  damcscening,  making 
ornamental  designs  on  metals,  carving  on  ivory,  enamelling,  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  lace-making,  goldsmith's  and  jeweller's  works,  etc  ' 
•  The  successive  stages  in  the  manipulation  of  one  branch  of  the 
arts  have  been  carefully  watched* by  Mr.  JfkAnasaraiya  ChakravartT 
M.    Am    late    Scholar,    Presidency  CoII^;e,    and  his  experiences 
embodied  in  a  paper,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  reproduced  below 
with  certain  alterations  ;  it  is  of  singular  interest  as  a  contribution 
to  the  histor)'  of  the  Indian  technical  arts.     It  now  remains  only  to 
add  that  some  of  the  processes  described  below  were  in  vogue  at 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  and  probably  existed  long  before,  as 
Rasari^ava  amply    testifies  (p.    38).    The  \*ery    terms  ^^poonoo/* 
{pnuhitr)  and  "Nchanvalla"  (Ni&riyah)  occur  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  assay  of  gold  in  Ain-i-AkbarL  * 


but  finding  the  generality  of  those  addicted  to  chymistry,  to  have  had  scarce 
any  view,  but  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  or  to  the  improving  of  metals, 
I  n-as  tempted  to  consider  the  art,  not  as  a  physician  or  an  alchymist, 
but  a  philosopher.  And,  with  this  view,  I  once  drew  up  a  scheme  for  a 
chymical  philosophy;  which  I  shou*d  be  glad  that  any  experiments  or 
observations  of  mine  might  any  way  contribute  to  complete." 

P.  XVIII.  **•  .  .  And,  truly,  if  men  were  willing  to  regard  the 
ad\'ancement  of  philosophy,  more  than  their  own  reputations,  it  «*ere  easy  to 
make  them  sensible,  that  one  of  the  most  considerable  services  they  could 
do  the  world  is,  to  set  themselves  diligently  to  make  experiments,  *  and 
collect  observations,  without  attempting  to  establish  theories  upon  them, 
before  they  have  taken  notice  of  all  the  phenomena  that  are  to  be  solved."^ 
Shaw's  ed.  of  Hoylc*s  works,  3  vols.  1735. 

( I )    Vide  manufacture  of  alum,  pp^  8o4l3. 

(2)  For  detailed  information  on  some  of  these  branches  the  reader  may 
consult  Hird  wood's  indusirial  Arts  of  India. 

(3)  Alon^  with  Mr.  Chnkravartrs  Essay  should  be  read  A'ins  7,  8  and  9  '^on 
the  Manner  of  Rcfinini;  Gold,"  "the  Method  of  Refining  Silver"  "and  the  Me- 
thod of  Separating  the  Silver  from  the  Gold."  Hlochmann's  trans.  Vol.  i.  pp.  20-25. 
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The  wastage  of  GoM  ta  the  ceirte  of  Prenariff 

Jewlry  ii  Betfil  * 

Soldering 

The  next  process  that  we  shall  consider  is  soldering.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  process  that  the  goldsmith 
has  to  perform  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is  in  the  course 
of  this  process  that  the  practical  goldsmith  plays  those  mis- 
chievous tricks  which  go  so  hard  against  those  who  purchase  his 
productions  or  order  for  them.  The  quality  or  quantity  of  solder 
(or  papi)  employed  is  the  first  question  that  is  universally  en- 
quired into  in  all  cases  of  commercial  dealings  in  Indian  jewelry ; 
and  while  by  melting  some  articles  the  value  of  the  gold  per 
tola  is  reduced  by  Re.  i  or  2  only,  we  frequently  find  cases  In 
which  the  value  is  decreased  at  the  ruinous  rate  of  Rs.  8  or  Rs.  la 
This  last  state  of  aflairs  arises  when  the  solder  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  mixture  of  baser  metals  and  is  at  the  same  time 
fraudulently  used  in  larger  quantities  than  what  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Considered,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  chemical  student 
who  investigates  the  subject  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
metal  that  is  lost  in  the  operations  of  the  goldsmith,  the  process 
of  soldering  is  scarcely  important  enough  to  receive  a  separate 
treatment.  The  pnsparation  of  the  solder  and  its  reduction 
to  the  condition  of  small  thin  bits  are  embraced  in  the  discussion 
of  melting  and  hammering ;  while  the  loss  during  the  blowing 
operation,  during  which  the  reducing  flame  of  an  oil  lamp  Is 
made  to  play  upon  the  solder  and  the  parts  it  is  meant  to  join 
together,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  treated  during  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  loss  of  gold  by  volatilisation.  The 
fact  that  almost  all  solders  contain  a  little  zinc  perhaps  makes 
the  loss  in  their  case  to  be  much  greater  than  in  that  of  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  copper  only.  The  following  three  sets  of  figures 
give  the  weight    of  gold  and  the  weight  of  solder  l>efore  the 


(1)    Indian  Rnj^incerhig,    XIX  (1896).      The  Mechanical  Operations    of 
Melting  and  Hammering  have  been  left  ont 
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process  of   soldering    and  the  weight  of  the  article  after  the 
operation  has  been  finished  : — 

Gold  Solder  Wt  of  Gold  &  Solder  after  operation 

Tolas  annas  pies.       Tolas  annas  pies.  Tolas       annas       pies 

600100  6  15  o 

aoo  080  a  7        13/4 

380  140  4  10  3 

.  Thus,  on  the  whole  a  loss  of  1 1  ^  pies  takes  place  in  dealing 
with  14^  tolasof  noaterials.  This  gives  the  rate  of  loss  at  79 
pies  per  tola. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  of  the  loss  that  takes  place  during 
soldering,  about  one-thini  is  due  to  purely  physical  causes,  e.g. 
the  loss  of  pieces  of  solder  which  fly  off  before  the  blowpipe. 
The  above  figures  are  accordingly  not  to  -be  supposed .  as  afford- 
in*;  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  material  that  is  lost 
by  vapourisation  during  the  operation  of  soldering. 

FiUNG  AND  Cutting 

These  are  the  two  operations  of  the  goldsmith  in  the  course  of 
which  gold  is  lost  to  an  appreciable  e.Ktent  The  work  of  cutting 
is  done  by  a  class  of  men  called  nakaskiwalas  to  whom  the 
articles  are  made  over  for  the  purpose.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  loss  of  gold  must  inevitably  take  place  during  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting,  the  goldsmith,  when  he  takes  back  the  articles 
and  the  particles  that  are  chopped  off  the  surface  from  the 
nakdshiwallas^  generally  makes  an  allowance  of  one  pie  per  tola 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  loss  which  takes  place  during  the  operation  of  cutting 
as  well  as  the  loss  during  filing,  1. 1,  rubbing  the  surface  of  gold 
with  a  steel  file  to  make  it  smooth,  is  due  to  causes  of  a  purely 
mechanical  nature  and  can  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  means  suggested  for  minimising  such  loss  in  the  course  of 
hammering  and  drawing. 

The  operation  of  cutting  is  always,  and  that  of  filing  some 
times,  effected  after  the  article  has  bccu  coloured  and  polished. 
But  an  the  chemical  process  of  colouring  will  be  treated  of  sepa- 
rately in  the  following  pages,  the  mere   mechanical    operation 
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of  cutting  and  filing  are  here  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
continuity. 

The  Chemical  Operations  of  the  Goldsmith: 
Cleansing,  Colouring  and  Polishing 

We  now  come  to  a  process  which,  though  not  so  important 
in  the  eyes  of  the  goldsmith  as  some  of  the  processes  before 
described,  is  yet  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  enquiry  in 
which  we  are  engaged.     This  is  the  process  of  colouring. 

If  it  were  possible  for  our  goldsmiths  to  work  with  pure  gold, 
the  appearance  of  the  material  would  suffer  very  little  by  the 
various  processes  of  heating^  hammering,  &c,  and  a  mere  me- 
chanical rubbing  would  throw  off  the  superficial  dirt  and  be  suffi* 
cient  to  expose  the  natural  yellow  surface  of  the  unalloyed 
metal.  This  property  of  pure  gold  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  oxides  of  gold  are  formed  at  temperatures  to  which  the 
metal  is  exposed  during  the  operations  of  the  goldsmith. 
Indeed  it  is  well-known  that  g9ld  does  not  unite  with  oxygen 
at  any  temperature. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  copper,  the  oxide  of  which  to 
formed  at  temperatures  which  are  ordinarily  attained  by  the  gold- 
smith in  the  course  of  his  operations.    Hence,  if  a  mass  of  copper  to 
heated  in  the  goldsmith's  fire,  it  is  divested  of  its  bright  red  colour 
and  acquires  a  dirty  black  appearance  due  to  the  formation  of 
a  coating  of  cupric  oxide.    Now,  an  alloy  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
timate mechanical  mixture  of  its  constituent  metals — the  molecules 
of  the  several  metals  lying  promiscuously  as  it  were.     In  an  alloy 
of  gold  accordingly  in  which  copper  forms  a  constituent  party 
the  particles  of  the  latter  are  freely  interspersed  between  those  of 
gold.    When  such  a  substance  is  heated  in  air,  the  gold  particles 
retain  their  primitive  yellow,  but  the  particles  of  copper^  which 
are  exposed  to  air,  are  oxidised  into  CuO.    This  substance  to, 
as  we  know,  a  black  amorphous  powder  and  it  gives  to  the  whole 
mass  a  black  appearance,  which  becomes  darker  as  the  metal 
is  hammered  over  and  the  powder  is  thoroughly  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  metal. 

An  interesting  and  rather  curious    experiment  clearly  illuft* 
trates   the  above  explanation.    If  a  piece  of   gold   containing 
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a  little  copper  be  heated  in  air  and  care  be  taken  not 
to  rub  the  metal  in  any  way  so  as  to  spread  the  black  oxide 
of  copper  over  the  surface^  it  will  be  found  that  the  metal, 
if  .free  from  external  dirt  or  soot,  will  be  still  yellow  and 
tolerably  bright  The  yellow  of  the  more  numerous  gold  parti- 
cles  overpowers  the  colour  of  the  black  oxide  of  copper.  If, 
however,  this  black  substance  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
metal^  the  colour  instantly  changes.  The  spreading  of  the  oxide 
is  easily  brought  about  by  hammering,  and  thus  we  can  take 
an  apparently  bright  piece  of  metal  and,  by  hammering,  reduce 
it  to  a  jet  black  mass. 

The  ignorant  goldsmiths  explain  this  blackening  by  supposing 
the  stain  of  the  black  steel  hammer  to  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  gold. 

.  We  may,  perhaps,  in  this  connection  mention  a  particular  artifice 
which  is  sometimes  employed  by  our  goldsmiths  to  cleanse  the 
surface  of  a  gold  and  copper  alloy,  which  has  been  blackened 
by  fire.  This  method  is  employed  whenever  it  is  desirable  in  the 
course  of  working  to  expose  the  bright  surface,  but  where  it 
would  be  inconvenient,  impossible  or  unnecssary  to  apply  the 
long  and  laborious  mode  of  cleansing  or  colouring  which  we 
shall  hereafter  describe.  It  is  found  that  if  a  blackened  piece 
of  gold  and  copper  alloy  be  heated  in  a  charcoal  fire  to  redness 
and  then  water  be  sprinkled  on  the  fire,  the  alloy  at  once  acquires 
the  bright  colour  of  gold.  This  phenomenon,  though  often  prac- 
tised by  our  goldsmiths,  is  a  puzzle  to  the  most  intelligent  among 
them.  •  •  •  •  •  The  true  explanation  of  the  operation 
seems  to  be  that,  when  placed  in  a  charcoal  fire,  the  cupric  oxide 
is  reduced  to  metallic  copper.  But  if  it  is  taken  out  when  hot, 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  air  again  and  is  oxidised.  What 
the  goldsmith  does  b  to  suddenly  cool  down  the  metal  when  in 
the  reduced  state  and  not  to  allow  it  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  open  air,  until  it  lias  cooled  sufficiently  down,  so  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  re-oxidisatioa 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  when 
a  piece  of  golden  ornament  has  been  completed  by  the  manufac- 
turer, it  is  of  a  dirty  dark  colour  and  must  be  cleansed  before 
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it  can  be  used.  In  this  country  mere_cjeansing  is  not  suffi« 
cient,  for  the  popular  taste  does  not  approve  the  new  golden 
articles  appearing  and  being  used  in  the  yellow  colour  of  true 
gold.  The  articles  must  be  "coloured*'  before  they  can  be  made 
over  to  the  customer,  by  which  is  meant  that  a  bright  reddish 
colour  must  be  imparted  to  them.  The  particular  tinge  which 
is  liked  by  diflerent  persons  is  different,  some  people  liking  a 
colour  verging  very  nearly  on  red  or  orange,  while  others  have 
a  fancy  for  a  colour  which  approaches  to  reddish  violet 

The  process  of  imparting  the  requisite  shade  of  colour  to 
articles  of  gold  is  one  of  the  most  cumbrous  and  complicated 
chemical  operations  in  the  whole  range  of  indigenous  arts  and 
manufactures  of  India.  The  numerous  chemical  reactions  that 
take  place  in  the  several  stages  of  the  business  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest ;  while  the  immense  loss  of  gold  that  apparently 
takes  place  leads  one  to  wonder  why  the  subject  has  not  as  yet 
been  taken  up  seriously  by  commercial  or  scientific  men. 

The  process  of  colouring,  so  recently  as  20  years  ago^  was 
universally  carried  out  by  the  goldsmiths  themselves,  and  in  the 
villages  and  smaller  towns  the  state  of  affairs  is  still  the  same. 
But  in  the  metropolis  and  at  the  bigger  stations  of  the  province, 
the  advantages  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  have 
lately  b^^n  to  be  felt  in  every  branch  of  art  and  manufac- 
ture, and  the  result,  so  far  as  this  particular  subject  is  concerned, 
has  been  the  springing  up  of  a  class  of  people  whose  sole  business 
is  to  colour  ornaments  and  other  articles  of  gold.  These  men  are 
known  among  our  goldsmiths  as  the  rungwalas.  They  do  not 
charge  any  remuneration  for  their  labour,  but  retain  the  fluid  in 
which,  during  the  process  of  colouring,  a  quantity  of  gold  is 
dissolved. 

We  will  now  follow  the  rungwala  through  the  course  of  a 
complete  set  of  processes  for  colouring,  skipping  over  the  mere 
mechanical  parts  of  the  work,  but  dealing  a  little  fully  with  the 
portions  which  are  of  a  chemical  nature. 

The  Processes  of  the  Rungwala 

The  shop  of  a  Calcutta  rungwalu  is  one  of  the  most  miserably 
furnished  working-places  in  the  whole  metropolis.    A   charcoal 

1$ 
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fire,  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  few  crude  pieces  of  indigenous  earthen- 
ware, two  or  three  coarse  pots  of  China,  together  with  a  few 
other  little  things,  are  all  that  greet  the  eager  sight  of  the  observer 
whom  business  or  curiosity  leads  to  his  dark  and  ill-ventilated 
den. 

The  rungwala  has  to  wait  till  a  sufficient  number  of  golden 
articles  are  accumulated  in  his  hands.  .He  does  not  generally 
commence  the  process  until  he  has  got  at  least  ten  tolas  of 
gold  for  colouring.  Because  the  cost,  the  trouble  and  the  time 
required,  as  he  says,  in  going  through  a  complete  series  of  ope- 
rations are  such  as  to  prohibit  his  doing  the  work  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  gold  ^t  a  time.  Ordinarily  a  '*khola^  as  tlie  amount 
of  gold  coloured  at  one  operation  is  called,  consists  of  about  20  to 
30  tolas  of  gold. 

I  laving  got  the  amount  of  gold  sufficient  for  working  a  kMa^ 
the  first  thing  that  the  rungwala  has  to  do  is  to  cleanse  the 
articles  of  all  external  dirt  as  well  as  of  the  blackness  due  to  the 
formation  of  CuO.  With  this  view  he  first  heats  them  in  a 
charcoal  fire^  thus  causing  all  the  oil,  charcoal  dust,  and  other 
foreign  substances  on  the  surface  to  bum  off.  He  next  puts 
an  earthen  vessel  on  his  fire  and  boils  in  it  about  a  seer  of  the 
unripe  fruit  of  tamarind  (Tamarindus  IndicaX  a  substance  con- 
taining considerable  amount  of  tartaric  and  other  acids  in  the 
free  state.  Taking  out  these  boiled  articles  and  squeezing  them 
so  as  to  extract  the  extremely  acid  pulp  he  forms  a  thick  syrupy 
fluid.  In  this  fluid  he  boils  the  articles  till  the  dilute  acids  dis- 
solve away  the  cupric  oxide,  leaving  a  yellow  surface  of  pure  gold. 
It  is  found  that  the  solution  of  tamarind  pulp  becomes  distinctly 
blue  in  virtue  of  the  formation  of  copper  salts. 

In  the  place  of  this  rather  clumsy  mode  cf  cleansing,  which  is 
largely  practised  even  in  the  metropolis,  some  of  the  more  adven- 
turous rungwalas  use  a  rather  more  clever  and  neater  method. 
Instead  of  preparing  a  large  amount  of  tamarind  pulp,  they  obtain 
from  the  grocer's  an  ounce  or  two  of  a  dull  white  co'stalline  sub- 
stance which  they  call  "acid,"  and  a  solution  of  this  serves  equally 
well,  if  not  l>etter,  for  their  purpose.  To  the  question  as  to  what 
the  substance  called  ''acid'  is,  they  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  reply* 
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And  even  the  Krocei  who  sells  it  cannot  enlighten  the  inquirer, 
more  than  to  this  extent  that  the  article  is  a  g^ii  (scum)  or  a  bye- 
pro<luct  in  the  manufacture  of  some  acid.  Having  subjected  the 
substance  to  a  rough  chemical  analysis,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  substance  could  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  KHSO4  or 
hydric  potassic  sulphate,  an  acid  salt  and  a  bye-product»  as  we 
know,  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  nitric  acid.  The  reaction 
of  this  substance  on  the  copper  seems  to  be  this  :— 

2  KHS04+CuO«K,S04  +  CuS04  +  H,0. 

The  normal  salt  di-potassic  sulphate,  copper  sulphate  and 
water  are  formed. 

What  takes  place  in  the  gold  as  regards  the  particles  of 
copper  takes  place  also  in  the  solder  used  as  regards  the  particles 
of  both  zinc  and  copper  tliat  are  on  the  surface. 

The  oxides  of  copper  and  zinc  are  acted  on  by  the  dilute  adds 
of  the  tamarind  or  the  hydric  potassic  sulphate  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  are  dissolved  away  in  the  form  of  soluble  salts.  The 
reaction  in  the  latter  case  is  :«• 

3  KHSO^+ZnO-ZnSO^  +  KjSO^  +  HjO. 

As  the  solder  contains  a  large  amount  of  silver^  its  appearance 
After  the  copper  and  zinc  have  been  dissolved  away,  is  almost  per* 
fectly  white,  which  appears  rather  prominent  by  the  side  of  the 
bright  yellow  surface  of  gokL 

The  next  operation  of  the  rungwala  is  perhaps  intended  to 
carry  on  the  operation  of  cleansing  to  a  further  extent  He  takes 
about  half  a  pound  of  common  salt^  and  mixes  it  with  an  equal 
amount  of  ordinary  potash  alum,  purchased  froni  the  bazar. 

The  mixture  is  then  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  fine  paste.  The 
rungwala  now  covers  each  of  tlie  articles  to  be  coloured  with  a 
thin  layer  of  this  paste  of  salt  and  alum  and  then  places  them  on 
the  fire.  After  the  paste  has  dried,  up  it  it  is  washed  off  with 
water,  and  generally  the  colour  of  the  gold  appears  a  little  bit 
improved.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  few  par- 
ticles of  cupric  oxide  that  remain  on  the  surface  and  are  not 
wholly  dissolved  out  by  dilute  acid  in  the  first  operation  are  got 
rid  of  by  this  process. 

After  having  been  subjected  to  these  two  processes,  the  article 
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acquires  almost  perfectly  the  beautiful  yellow  of  pure  gold  ;  but 
as  has  been  stated  already,  the  pan  or  solder  appears  at  the  same 
time  as  white  as  pure  silver.  The  contrast  of  tliese  two  different 
colours  placed  in  close  contiguity  is  rather  marked  ;  and  the  next 
operation  of  the  rungwala  is  intended  to  remedy  this  defect  In 
order  to  make  the  solder  and  the  metal  appear  of  the  same  colour, 
he  actually  covers  the*  surface  of  the  solder  with  a  layer  of  gold 
taken  from  the  article  itself.  This  is  done  in  tlie  course  of  the 
third  process,  which  we  will  describe  rather  fully,  as  it  is  the 
most  im|x>rtant  of  these  stages  of  manipulation  at  which  loss  of 
gold  takes  place  in  considerable  amount 

Having  placed  an  open  earthen  vessel  on  his  fire  and  having 
put  some  water  in  it  the  rungwala  prepares  a  mixture  consisting 
of  about  four  parts  of  nitre  (say  i  Ih.),  one  part  of  common  salt  and 
I  part  of  alum(say  }^  lb  each).'  He  then,  puts  the  mixture  into  the 
vessel,  taking  care  always  that  the  water  in  the  vessel  be  not  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  dissolving  about  half  the  amount  of  salts 
added.  The  solution  is  then  heated  till  it  boils,  evolving  large 
quantities  of  gases  and  fumes,  amongst  which  chlorine  can  be 
easily  detected  by  its  unmistakable  corroding  odour. 

In  this  boiling  solution  the  goldsmith  places  the  cleansed  orna- 
ments so  as  to  keep  them  wholly  immersed.  He  examines  them 
from  time  to  time  and  after  a  while  finds  that  a  layer  of  shining  gold 
has  formed  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  white  solder.  When  this  deposit 
is  sufficiently  thick  and  the  whole  article  presents  the  appearanoe 
of  l>eing  formed  out  of  a  homogeneous  material  he  takes  them 
out  and,  washing  them  well,  prepares  them  for  the  next  operation. 

Chemical  Explanation 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  the  series  of  chemical  reac- 
tions that  take  place  during  this  period.  Various  impurities  in 
the  articles  employed  make  the  inquiry  doubly  complicated.  It 
would,  however,  do  for  our  purpose  to  investigate  briefly  the 
principal  decompositions  and  formations  that  occur,   and  with 

(I)  Cf.  pp.  40-41,  under  "killing;  of  mercury  and  gold,"  where  a  mixture, 
among  other  ini^redients,  of  alum,  common  salt  and  saltpetre  technically 
railed  a  tvV/<f|  is  used*. 
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this  view  we  may  suppose  the  reagents  employed  to  be  chemically 
free  from  foreign  substances. 

It  is  well-known  that  if  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are 
brought  together,  certain  reactions  take  place.  If  the  acids  be 
tolerably  concentrated  they  act  upon  one  another  at  ordinary 
temperature,  the  mixture  becoming  yellow  and  giving  off  minute 
bubbles  of  gas,  smelling  like  chlorine  If  the  acids  be  dilute,  we 
have  to  heat  the  mixture  to  bring  about  the  chemical  change.  The 
action  that  takes  place  consists  of  two  stages  :— 

First,  the  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid  oxidizes  the  hydrogen 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid»  thus  :— 

HN0s+3HCl«H,0+HN0tHhClt...  (0 

Secondly,  the  unstable  nitrous  acid  that  is  formed  acts  on 
another  molecule  of  HCI,  producing  a  compound  known  as  nitrosiyl 
chloride  and  water^  thus  :— 

HNO,  +  HCI-NOCI+H,0...  (ii) 

The  reactions  (i)  and  (it)  when  expressed  by  a  single  equation 
may  be  written  as  follows  :^ 

NO,OH  +  3HCI-NOCI+2H,0+CI,  (lii) 

Now,  here,  instead  of  free  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  we 
have  saturated  solutions  of  a  nitrate  and  a  chloride,  and  ah  actKMi 
similar  to  the  above  may  take  place  under  the  influence  of  beat 
only,  instead  of  of  water,  the  hydrates  of  the  metals  present  in  the 
nitrate  and  the  chloride  are  formed.  Thus,  instead  of  equation 
(iii).we  may  have  the  following  action  ^— > 

• 

NO,.OK+3NaCI+2H,0«NOCl+3NaOH+KOH+CI,. 

When  the  solution  boils  and  these  actions  set  in,  the  rungwala 
puu  the  golden  articles  in  it  The  chlorine  liberated  as  well  as 
the  chlorine  in  the  nytrosyl  chloride  attacks  the  gold  and  reduces 
it  to  the  form  of  a  soluble  chloride,  which  mixes  with  the  mass  of 
the  fluid.  The  NO  of  the  nitrosyl,  which  is  liberated,  is  itself  a 
colourless  gas,  but  it  rapidly  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  forms  the  red  fumes  of  nitrogens  peroxide  which,  together 
with  chlorine,  are  liberated  in  large  quantities  during  the  third 
stage  of  colouring. 

Now  we  know  that  if  a  solution  of  gold*  chloride  of  sufficient 
strength  is  formed  and  a  piece  of  silver  is  dipped  into  it,  gokl  is 
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deposited  on  the  surface  or  the  silver,  while  a  portion  of  the  silver 
is  worn  away.    The  reaction  is  as  follows  :*- 

Aua,4-3Ag=3  AgCI+Au,    . 

This  reaction  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  surface  of  the 
solder  which  is  exposed.  A  Ia}'er  of  gold  is  formed  upon  it 
entirely  hiding  the  white  surface,  so  that  to  all  appearance  the 
whole  article  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  same  material.   . 

'   In  the  explanation  given  above,  the  use  of  alum  that  is  added 
to  make  up  the  jatnak  (as  th^  solution  employed  in  the  third 
stage  described  above  is  called)  has  not  been  shown^  and  indeed 
this  point  we  have  not   been  able  to  clear  as  satbfactorily  as 
perhaps  it  is  capable  oC ' .  It  seems  to  undergo  no  chemical  change, 
and  hence  does  not  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  mordant  in  this  case, 
as  it  does  so  widely  in  the  arts  of  dyeiiig  or  calico-printing.     It 
is  also  found  that  if  no  alum  is  added  to  the  joiuak^  the  coating 
of  gold  on  the  solder  is  produced,  but  it  adheres  very  lightly  to 
the  surface  and  does  not  stand  such  processes  as  rubbing  or 
brushing.    Hence  it  seen^  tliat  the  only  function  of  the  alum  is 
to  fix  the  coating^  i.e.  to  make  it  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  of 
the  solder.     Experienced  goldsmiths  are  also  of  opinion  that, 
but  for  the  alum,  the  gilding  of  the  fdn  would  not  be  pennanent 
The  way  in  which  this  is  done  by  the  alum  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  a  matter  of  conjecture.    We  suppose  that  the  action  is  of  a 
mere   mechanical    nature.      When  the    particles    of  gold  stick 
to  the  surface  of  the  solder,  small   quantities  of  alum  solution 
remain  in  the  pores  between  the  se|)arate  particles.    Tliese  after- 
wards dry  up  and  crystallise,  and  the  minute  crystals  act  as  a 
sort  of  mortar  between  the  particles  of  g«>ld  and  the  surface  of  the 
solder,  as  well  as  between  tlie  particles  themselves. 

The  third  process  in  the  course  of  colouring  is  by  far  the 
most  important  source  of  loss  of  gold  in  the  whole  series  of  mani- 
pulations  that  the  metal  has  to  underga  We  have  seen  that  the  loss- 
es at  all  other  stages  are  due  to  causes  of  a  mere  mechanical  nature 


(I)  Mr.  ChakravartI all  along  fails  to  realise  the  important  part  which  alum 
plays  in  yielding  sulphuric  acid.  Moreover  in  the  above  equation  chkMine 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  set  free  in  presence  of  alkalies  ;  see  below  under  •Hht 
Hindu  method  of  manufacturing. calomel" 
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and  are  necessarily  small.  In  all  these  cases,  the  gold  escapes 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  worker  and  hence  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  lost  sight  of  is  minute  indeed  Here  for  the  first  time  the  gold 
undergoes  a  chemical  change — it  ceases  to  exist  as  gold 
altogether — and  is  consequently  lost  for  ever  to  the  illiterate 
goldsmith. 

We  should  remark  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  gold 
that  is  dissolved  out  in  thtjaviak — as  the  solution  of  nitre,  alum 
and  salt  used  in  the  third  stage  described  above  is  called — is  re« 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  solder,    A  lai^e  portion  of  the 
gold  remains  in  the  solution  as  AuCI,.  NaCI.  2H,0.    The  helpless 
rungwala  can  do  nothing  with  his  valuable  fluid  but  dispose  it  off 
for  a  trifling  sum  to  a  class  of  men  called  Jamakwattts  who  have  a 
crude    method  of   their  own  to    extract   some  quantity  of  the 
gold  from  the  jamak.    We  shall  return  to  the  ja9Makw€Ua  sub- 
sequently.   We  must  now  proceed  to    the  fourth  or  last  stage 
of  colouring,  during  which  the  requisite  colour  is  imparted  to 
the  metal.    The  articles,  after  being  extracted  from  the  boiling 
jamak  solution,  are  thoroughly  washed  and  rubbed  with  a  brush, 
after  which  another  bath  is  prepared  for  them.    This  consists 
of  a  solution  of  tamarind  pulp,  nitre  and  common  salt  in  water, 
which  is  placed  in  an  earthen  pot  on  fire  and  heated  to  ebullition. 
A  little   sulphur    is  then    added    after  which    the   articles  are 
placed  in  the  liquid.    The  sulphur  is  added  in  a  finely  divided 
stote,    obtained    by    rubbing  a  stick  of  sulphur    with   a  little 
water  on  a   piece  of    slate.    Care  is  always  Uken  to  add  an 
insufficient  amount  of  sulphur  at  first,  for  it  is  found  that  the  shade 
of  colour  that  is  produced  in  the  gold  depends  solely  on  the 
quantity  of  this  ingredient,  which  accordingly  requires  exceedingly 
careful  regulation.    The  rungwala  now  examines  the  colour  from 
time  to  time,  adding  more  sulphur  gradually  if  he  wants  the  colour 
to  deepen.    When  the  requisite  shade  of  colour  is  reached,  he 
stops  adding  the  sulphur  and  keeps  on   boiling  for  some  time 
more,  after  which  he  takes  the  articles  off  the  solution  and  gives 
them  a  final  wash  and   polish.     If  too  much  sulphur  is  added  in 
this  operation  the  colour  becomes  deep  violet  and   finally  black, 
and  the  whole  process  is  vitiated.     Under  the  circumstances  the 
Rungwala  has  to  recommence  the  work  from  the  very  b^inning. 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  the  acid  or  the  commercial  hydric 
potassic  sulphate  is  never  used  in  this  stage,  as  it  is  used  in  the 
first,  instead  of  the  Umarind  pulp.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that 
as  nitre  is  also  present  in  the  mixture,  the  addition  of  KHSO4,  in 
the  presence  of  other  substances,  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid  under  the  influence  of  heat 

The  chemical  actions  that  take  place  during  the  fourth  or 
last  stage  of  colouring  seems  to  be  extremely  difficult  of  expla- 
nation. There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  reddish  violet  colour  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  a  thin  layer 
of  some  compound  of  gold  on  the  surface  of  the  articles.  It  is 
the  determination  of  this  compound  and  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed  that  presents  all  the  difficulty. 

The  fact  that  the  sulphur  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things 
that  are  required  in  the  production  of  the  colour  would  seem 
strongly  to  su^fest  at  the  first  glance  that  the  reddish  violet  tint 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  one  of  the  sulphides  of  gold.  It  appears 
that  the  subject  and  coniltitution  of  the  compounds  of  gold  and 
sulphur  is  one  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated  by  che- 
mists. But  it  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that  no  sulphide 
of  gold  is  known  which  is  of  any  other  colour  than  black.  This 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  the  hypothesis  that  the  reddish 
violet  colour  of  gold  obtained  by  the  Indian  goldsmith  Is  due 
to  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  sulphide  on  the  surface.  From  the 
fact  that  if  the  colouring  is  allowed  to  be  overdone  i  /.  if  the 
articles  be  boiled  further  after  the  required  tint  has  been  obtained, 
the  gold  acquires  a  deep  violet  colour,  the  same  conclusion  is 
arrived  at 

Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  sulphur 
added  regulates  the  whole  operation  of  the  last  stage  df  colouring, 
we  are  constrained  to  search  for  the  reddish  violet  colour  that  is 
developed  in  the  formation  of  some  other  compound  than  a 
sulphide.  The  nature  of  the  colour  being  the  same  as  would  be 
produced  by  a  thin  layer  of  a  violet  substance  on  a  yellow  surface, 
it  follows  that  the  colour  of  the  compound  formed  must  he 
violet  And  the  fact  that  when  the  colour  is  overdone,  i  /•  when 
a  thick  layer  of  the  coloured  substance  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
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the  appearance  of  the  metal  is  dark  violet,  abundantly  con- 
firms the  hypothesis.  The  only  compound  of  gold  that  possess- 
es this  characteristic  colour  being  aurous  oxide  Au,Oy  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colour  of  gold  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  thin  layer  of  suboxide  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal. 

An  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  chemical  actions  that 
take  place  during  the  operation  clearly  shows  that  Au,0  is  the 
compound  formed.  We  have  seen  in  investigating  the  chemical 
changes  during  the  third  stage  of  colouring  that  KNO,  and 
NaCI  being  heated  together,  yield  free  chlorine  together  with 
KOH  and  NaOH.  This  chlorine  after  being  liberated  in  the  fourth 
stage  attacks  the  gold  and  a  small  amount  of  auric  chloride  is 
formed.  But  at  this  point  sulphur  is  added,  and  the  nascent 
chlorine,  instead  of  going  to  attack  the  gold  any  more,  combines 
with  the  sulphur  to  form  one  or  more  of  the  sulphur  chlorides. 
The  supply  of  fresh  chlorine  being  thus  cut  oflT,  the  heated  auric 
chloride  decomposes  into  aurous  chloride  and  chlorine.  The 
chlorine  thus  liberated  combines  with  the  sulphur,  while  the 
aurous  chloride  is  acted  on  by  the  KOH  and  NaOH  with 
the  result  that  Au,0  is  formed.*  This  is  partly  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  gold  producing  the  required  colour  and 
partly  mixed  with  the  saline  solid  matter  present  in  the 
solution. 

The  series  of  chemical  reactions  may  be  expressed  by  formula 
as  follows : — 

(i)    KNO,+3NaCl  +  2H,0«NOCI+3NaOH  +  KOH+Cl,; 
this  reaction  itself  consists  of  two  stages  as  explained 
before. 

(2)  3CI  +  Au«AuCI, 

(3)  2CI+S,«S,CI,  (SCI,    may  also  be  formed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  excess  of  nascent  chlorine). 

(4)  AuCl3«AuCI+CI, 

(5)  2  AuCI  +  2KOH»Au,0  +  2KCI+H,0. 


*  (1)    The  explanation  is  scarcely  satisfactory  ;  it  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

16 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  formula  that  the  addi* 
tion  of  sulphur  is  indispensable  in  this  operation.  If  the  excess 
of  chlorine  were  not  removed  by  sulphur,  as  is  done  in  (3) 
above,  the  gold  would  continue  to  be  dissolved  out  and  a  large 
loss  of  the  metal  would  arise  as  in  the  course  of  the  third 
stage. 

Moreover,  with  a  free  supply  of  chlorine,  the  auric  chloride 
would  never  be  reduced  to  aurous  chloride,  and  thus  no  formation 
of  aurous  oxide  could  take  place.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  though 
the  sulphur  used  is  not  directly  contained  in  the  compound  which 
gives  the  colour,  it  regulates  the  whole  reaction  in  the  most 
important  stages  of  its  progress. 

The  above  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  if  a  little 
sulphur  is  added  to  the  fluid  obtained  in  the  fourth  stage  of  colour* 
ing,  it  will  be  found  to  dissolve  in  the  fluid.  This  could  not  be 
the  case  unless  a  comi)ound  like  S,C1„  which  can  bold  sulphur 
in  solution,  were  formed  during  the  re-action. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  loss  during  the  third 
operation  of  colouring  is  considerable.  Indeed,  from  the  records 
of  observation  given  at  the  end  of  this  section,  it  is  clear  that 
the  loss  is  not  only  large,  but  that  its  extent  is  also  uncertain 
in  the  extreme.  In  some  cases  it  is  as  low  as  half  a  pie  per 
tola,  while  in  others  it  reaches  the  ruinous  figure  of  six  pies  per  tola, 
or  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  whole  weight  The  average  amount 
of  2yi  pits  per  tola,  which  is  obtained  from  our  figures,  is  not 
very  different  from  the  idea  of  experienced  rungwaias  and 
goldsmiths  on  the  subject  The  largeness  and  uncertainty  of 
loss  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  ever-varying  constitution 
of  the  bazar  articles  used  in  the  operation,  some  of  them  being 
very  nearly  pure,  while  others  contain  as  much  as  25  to  30 
per.cent  of  impurities,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  any  accurate 
precision  as  regards  the  proportion  of  materials  employed. 
The  ingredients  are  seldom  weighed  before  being  mixed  together ; 
and  the  varying  amount  of  water  present  physically  in  the 
salts  is  an  additional  source  of  error  and  confusion  in  settling 
the  proportion  by  mere  inspection  of  buHc 

The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  loss  in  colouring :-— 
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Weight  before 
colouring. 

Weight  after 
colouring. 

Loss. 

bias.      Annas 

Pies. 

Tolas. 

.    Annas.      Pies. 

Pies. 

6           lO 

O 

6 

7           IS 

lO'S 

3             2 

O 

2 

14             I 

IS 

12             12 

I 

12 

5            3 

26 

5           3 

2 

5 

2              O 

6 

3           o 

2 

2 

12              O 

l8 

The  Restorativb  Processes 

Having  in  the  previous  paragraphs  described  with  tolerable  ful- 
ness the  various  sources  of  loss  of  gold  in  the  course  of  its  artistic 
manipulation  by  the   Indian  goldsmith  and  having  in  each  case 
pointed  out  the  form  in  which  the  metal  escapes  the  hold  of 
the  worker,  we  will  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  methods  which 
now  obtain  in  our  country  for  recovering,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
amount  of  material  which  is  lost     It  is  perhaps  worth  while  here 
to  point  out  that  to  re-obtain  the  entire  amount  of  lost  material 
is  absolutely  impossible  from  the  innate  property  of  the  extreme 
divisibility  of  matter ;  and  our  sole  object  in  these  restorative 
operations  should    be  to  secure  the  recovering  of  the    largest 
amount  of  metal  that  can  possibly  be  saved.    There  are  two 
small    classes   of   men   in  Bengal   who   obtain  their  living  by 
extracting  gold  from  the  refuse  and  bye-products  of  the  gold* 
smith's  workshop.    These    are  the  neharwata  and    the  Jamak* 
wala  before  alluded  to.    These  classes   of   men    are  found  to 
cluster  in    the  suburbs  of  large   towns  and   important  centres 
of  jewelry  manufacture.    In  the  smaller  towns  and  more  insignl* 
ficant  villages,  the  bye-products  have  either  to  be  thrown  away 
or  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  best   manner  that  the  goldsmith  can 
hit  upon.    Not  unfrequently  in  such  cases  the  goldsmith  himself 
undertakes  to  play  the  part  of  a  jattuikwala  and    uekarwala 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities.    But  the  unpractised   manipulation 
of  processes,    which  are  themselves  far  from  being  satisfactory 
is  sure  to  result  always  in  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  gold. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  operations  of  the  mhar^ 
wala  and  the  Jamakwala,    It  may,  however,  be  remarked  here 
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that  the  immense  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  sh'ghtest 
information  regarding  the  indigenous  methods  adopted  by  these 
workmen,  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession/  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  not  personally  made  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  any  of  the  trade  or  manufac- 
turing secrets  of  India.  The  unfortunate  stagnation  of  almost 
all  departments  of  knowledge,  art  and  industry  in  India  that 
perplexes  and  mortifies  an  inquirer,  owes  its  origin  to  a  long- 
standing and  universal  spirit  of  conservatism  inherent  in  our 
people  which,  however  eloquently  defended  by  orthodox  advocates 
of  caste,  is  manifestly  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  the  Indian 
craftsman  lags  so  far  behind  in  the  modem  race  of  nations. 
The  healthy  broadness  of  views,  resulting  from  the  dissemination 
of  liberal  English  ideas  among  the  masses,  has,  indeed,  broken 
some  of  the  most  pernicious  strongholds  of  the  intellectual  mono- 
polies of  India;  but  there  are  classes  of  men  who  still  in 
obscure  nooks  of  society  keep  to  themselves  what  they  regard  as 
the  treasures  of  professional  secrets  but  what,  after  all,  may  be 
mere  child*s  play  to  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  world. 

To  our  enquiries  about  the  nature  of  the  nekarwata  and 
the  jamakwala  the  deafest  ears  were  turned.  Our  attempts  to 
impress  upon  these  people  the  necessity  of  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  improve  their  methods  were  mere  cries  in  the 
wilderness.  And  it  was  not  until  we  had  spent  several  weeks  in 
constant  intercourse  with  these  people  that  we  could  b^n  to 
collect  the  information  necessary  for  such  an  inquiry.  Bit  by  bit 
we  gained  from  different  sources  some  knowledge  of  the  processes 
which  are  given  below  in  a  continuous  and  well-arranged  form. 

The  Neharwala 

Now  and  then  the  neharwala  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
goldsmith's  workshop,  in  order  to  obtain  the  collected  sweep- 
ings and  other  refuse  of  the  rooms.  The  interval  of  time  varies 
from  one  to  three  months  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  is  carried  on  in  the  rooms  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of 
gold  that  is  manufactured  into  ornaments.  It  is  useful  to  state  here 
that  every  day. before  work  is  commenced,  the  room  is  swept  very 
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clean  and  the  sweepings,  instead  of  being  thrown  away^  are  care- 
fully stored  up  in  a  corner. 

The  heap  of  dust  and  rubbish  thus  accumulated  from  day  to 
day  is  the  chief  object  of  the  visit  of  the  mliarwala.  Having 
inquired  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  that  has  undergone  manipulation 
since  the  last  disposal  of  sweepings  or  nehar  (from  this  the 
nehiirwala  gets  his  name)  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  articles  that 
were  manufactured,  he  proceeds  to  settle  the  price  which  depends 
chiefly  on  these  conditions.  The  neliar  of  twenty  tolas  of  good 
gold  manufactured  into  articles,  which  required  drawing,  beat* 
ing  as  well  as  soldering,  would  generally  be  disposed  of  for  a 
single  rupee.  It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  a  goldsmith, 
however  dishonest  in  other  respects,  would  never  deceive  a  mkat^ 
wala  by  selling  to  him  a  heap  of  ordinary  rubbish  for  fear  of 
losing  credit  and  custom  in  the  department  of  nekar'sMimg. 

The  next  thing  that  the  fuAarwala  wants  to  obtain  is  the 
heap  of  rejected  crucibles. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  indigenous  crucibles  cannot  be 
employed  more  than  once  for  melting  purposes,  and  hence  the 
number  of  waste  crucibles  is  not  small  in  our  goldsmith's  workshops 
The  nature  of  the  crucibles  and  the  amount  of  metal  melted  in 
each,  together  with  the  qualities  of  the  gold,  settle  the  price.  We 
have  seen  a  score  of  crucibles  of  average  size  selling  for  eight 
annas. 

If  the  goldsmith's  shop  is  large,  the  soot  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  and  walls  is  also  purchased. 

The  last  thing  that  the  mharwala  asks  the  shopkeeper  is 
whether  that  day  he  would  give  a  ialfhar^  by  which  is  meant  if  be 
would  allow  the  workmen's  mats  to  be  removed  and  shaken  and 
the  space  below  the  mats  swept  This  operation  is  *  ordinarily 
perfomed  once  a  year.  The  sweepings  thus  obtained  are  again 
valued.  And  after  paying  the  prices,  the  mharwala  returns 
home  with  his  heavy  load,  which  sometimes  reaches  the  respectable 
weight  of  50  or  60  pounds. 

The  first  thing  that  the  mharwala  does  with  his  materials 
is  to  crush  them  fine.  This  is  only  necessary  when  earthen 
lumps  of  large  size  are  formed  and  mixed  up  with  the  mhar 
in   considerable    numbers  and  is  dispensed   within  most  cases 
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where  the-Jarge  pieces  are  few  in   number  and  can  be  picked 
up  and  thrown  away. 

The  second  process  is  to  throw  the  crushed  materials  into  a 
big  earthen  pot  in  which  the  mhar  remains  inunersed  in  water 
for  a  certatin  number  of  days,  depending  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  nehar.  The  object  of  this  is  to  reduce  fragments 
of  clay  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  which  particles  of  gold 
that  might  otherwise  remain  imbedded  inside  the  mass  of  earthy 
lumps  are  at  once  exposed  to  view. 

The  next  and  the  main  operation  is  that  of  working.  The 
thoroughly  soaked  nehar  is  put  in  large  earthen  vessels  and  more 
water  is  added  if  necessary.  The  mass  is  then  thoroughly 
stirred  and  the  lighter  earthy  material,  which  yet  floats  when  the 
heavy  metallic  matter  has  settled  in  the  bottom,  is  taken  ofL 
By  the  repetition  of  this  process  the  solid  matter  is  reduced .  to 
a  very  small  bulk.  It  is  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  is 
slowly  poured  off  The  moisture  that  yet  remains  is  dried  up 
either  on  fire  or  in  .the  suo. 

When  several  nehars  have  been  separately  washed  in  the  pre- 
ceding way,  the  remnants  of  all  the  washings  are  mixed  together 
and  the  mixture  is  washed  once  again.  This  operation  is  exactly 
like  the  preceding  but  is  carried  on  more  carefully  and  in  better 
vessels.  When  it  has  been  completed,  about  one-quarter  of  the 
mixture  may  be  perceived  to  consist  of  metallic  substances. 

Among  the  metals  present  in  this  mixture,  iron  is  often  found 
and,  as  its  presence  id  extremely  undesirable  when  the  mate- 
rials are  placed  on  the  crucible  for  melting,  it  is  generally  got  rid 
of  at  this  stage.  Formerly  this  was  done  by  picking  up  the  « 
separate  bits  of  iron  by  fine  pincers,  but  now-a-days  the  mAgnet 
is  almost  universally  used  for  the  purpose. 

•  The  next  process  is  that  of  melting.  This  is  carried  on  in 
the  ordinary  way,  care  ..being  taken  to  procure  a  crucible  big 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  earthy  -matter  sticks  to  the  sides 
of  the  crucible,  while  the  metallic  portion  melts  and  falls  to  the 
bottom.  A  mixture  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  zinc  is  thus 
obtained. 

The  old  method  of  obtaining  pure  gold  from  such  a  mixture 
as  this  is  said  to  have  been  as  curious  and  interesting  as  certainly  it 
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was  laborious  and  protracted.  The  alloy  was  first  of  all  beaten  into 
leaves  of  extreme  thinness,  about  5  inches  square  in  size.  Each  leaf 
was  then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  paste  of  brick  dust  and 
common  salt  The  leaves  were  finally  arxanged  one  above 
another  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  fire.  After  a  certain  number 
of  days,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  alloy  and  the  temperature 
of  the  fire,  the  gold  was  found  to  be  very  nearly  pure. 

This  method  has  now,  however^  been  entirely  superseded  by 
the  far  easier  and  more  economical  process  of  treating  the  alloy 
with  strong  nitric  acid.  For  this  purpose,  however,  the  metal 
must  be  obtained  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  This  is  done  rather 
ingeniously  by  melting  the  material  and,  while  molten,  by  sud* 
denly  dropping  it  in  water.  By  thb  means  the  metal  is  at  once 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  without  the  expenditure  of  any  manual 
labour  in  the  way  of  hammering.  Care,  however,  should  always 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  vessel  of  water  in  which  the  molten  metal 
is  dropped  has  a  wide  mouth.  On  one  occasion,  at  which  we  were 
present,  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  into  a  narrow-mouthed 
vessel,  and  the  steam  suddenly  generated  was  so  great  and  power- 
ful as  to  very  nearly  cause  an  explosion. 

The  extraction  of  gold  from  rejected  crucibles  is  done  much 
in  the  same  fashion.  These  are  pulverised  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  nthar.  Sometimes  the  powders  of  cm* 
dbles  are  mixed  up  with  the  common  nekar  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  a  separate  series  of  operations,  but  more  frequently  the  small* 
ness  of  their  bulk  induces  the  neliarwala  to  treat  them  separately. 

The  Jamakwala 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  methods  of  the 
fafKokwala.  He  periodically  visits  the  workshops  of  his 
patron,  the  rungwala,  from  whom  he  obtains  the  necessary 
amount  of  famak  on  the  payment  of  a  price  which  depends 
on  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  gold  that  1^^  b^en 
coloured,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  weight  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  articles  during  their  make.  To  give  an  approximate 
Idea  of  the  commercial  value  of  jamak  it  may  suffice  to  state 
that  we  once  purchased  a  famak  of  20  tolas  of  sovereign  gold 
(which  is  22  carats  or  916*66  per  mille  fine)  for  one  rupee  only. 
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We  may  also  observe  that  the  demand  of  jamak  is  not  at  present 
at  par  with  the  amount  of  its  supply  ;  and  at  some  of  the  bigger 
rungwakis  working-rooms,  one  may  see  big  earthen  jars  full 
of  this  substance,  collected  and  stored  up  for  want  of  purchasers. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  even  in  this  obscure  department 
of  business,  the  evil  genius  of  man  has  set  to  work,  and  one  has 
to  be  careful  in  dealing  with  a  fatnakwala^  if  one  is  a  new  hand 
in  these  aflairs.^  On  one  occasion  we  happened  to  be  defrauded 
and  were  given  a  substance  as  a  fainak  of  3S  tolas  of  gold  for 
what  we  considered  the  modest  price  of  Rs.  2.  But  the  thing 
turned  out  to  be  an  imitation /tfMT^  only  and  all  our  best  efforts 
could  not  discover  in  it  the  slightest  trace  of  gold. 

Having  obtained  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  fluid  the  ja$9Mk- 
wala  returns  home.  His  first  step  is  to  get  rid  of  the  fluid 
part  of  tilt  jatnaJk  by  boiling  it  For  this  purpose  he  has  got 
large  earthen  vessels  with  wide  mouths  which  can  be  placed 
over  a  fire.  When  almost  the  whole  amount  of  water  has  been 
evaporated  off,  he  pours  out  the  viscous  mass  into  an  open  earthen 
vessel  and  proceeds  to  what  we  shall  call  the  second  process  of 
the  famakwala* 

With  the  solid  matter  of  the  jamak  obtained  by  the  first 
operation,  the  jamakwala  mixes  a  small  quantity  of  borax 
as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  a  substance  known  as  poanoor. 
The  weight  of  powdered  poanoor  that  is  thus  added  is  about 
four  ti  res  the  weight  of  the  jamak  matter.  Having  thoroughly 
mixed  these  substances  with  such  an  amount  of  cow-dung  as 
is  required  to  give  consistency  to  the  material,  he  forms 
them  into  balls  of  about  two  or  three  inches  In  diameter.  He 
then  dries  these  balls  and  when  perfectly  dried  they  are'  ready 
for  the  third  process. 

The  pooHOor  employed  in  the  above  process  is  a  hard  quasi*, 
metallic  substance  that- can  be  purchased  from  certain  grocers 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  seers  per  rupee.  It  is,  they  say ^ 
nothing  but  a  bye-product  in  the  operation  of  rupd-pokdno  by 


(i)  It  m*!)'  be  observed,  however,  that  a  mngwala  wouki  never  deceive  a 
jamakwala  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  deceive  a  stranger  for  fear  of  losing 
credit  and  custom  in  the  deiwrtmet  of  jamak-selling. 
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which  is  meant  the  operation  of  chemically  purifying  silver 
which  has  been  alloyed  with  a  large  amount  of  copper  and 
other  metals.  The  usual  method  of  conducting  this  operation 
in  our  country  is  to  mix  up  the  alloy  with  a  large  amount 
of  lead  and  after  melting  the  whole  mass  to  blow  air  from  above, 
[This  operation,  as  also  the  next  one,  is  practically  that  of 
cupellation].  The  pure  silver,  it  is  found,  separates  in  the  course 
of  the  operation  and  collects  at  the  bottom,  while  the  partially 
oxidized  lead,  together  with  the  impurities  which  existed  originally 
in  the  silver,  constitutes  the  ff/Ofioor  of  trade.  We  analysed 
qualitatively  a  sample  of  ordinary  bazar  poetioor  by  the  wet  way 
after  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid  and  found  it  to  contain  lead, 
copper  and  zinc  with  traces  of  silver  and  iron. 

The  third  process  of  the  jamakwala  is  the  main  step 
in  the  reduction  of  gold.  He  scoops  oiit  on  tlie  earth  in  an 
open  place  a  hollow  of '  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  having  thoroughly  smoothed  the  interior 
of  this  hollow^  he  covers  it  with  a  layer  of  slaked  lime  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  After  the  lime  has  dried,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  coarse  white  china  vessel,  imbedded  in  the 
earth.  In  this  the  balls  prepared  by  the  second  process  are 
placed.  The  jamakwala  then  forms  a  powerful  charcoal  fire 
over  it  and  with  two  or  three  lai^e  pairs  of  bellows  causes  the 
flame  to  play  on  the  mass  below.  The  lead  of  the  poanoor  is 
soon  reduced  and  dissolves,  as  it  were,  the  reduced  gold,  silver 
and  copper.  A  large  metallic  mass  thus  collects  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow,  consisting  mainly  of  lead.  Hie  blowing  is  now 
continued  as  hard  as  |K>ssible  from  above  and  the  metal  being 
oxidised  to  litharge  begins  to  be  blown  oflT.  The  process  must  be 
continued  till  the  whole  of  the  lead  has  passed  oflf  and  a  mixture 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper  remains  behind.  Care  should  always  be 
taken  in  this  operation  to  see  that  the  last  trace  of  lead  is 
thoroughly  got  rid  of ;  for  nothing  affects  so  much  the  ductility 
and  malleability — virtues  most  important  for  the  purposes  of 
the  goldsmith — of  gold  as  a  mixture  ever  so  little  of  lead. 
Thus  **one  two-thousandth  part  renders  the  metal  too  brittle 
for  rolling  and  its  very  fumes  produce  a  serious  eflect  upon  it"  ' 


(i)    Maiindcr's  Treasury  of  Science,  Article  :  Gold. 
17 
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Such  is  the  tedious  length  and  such  the  laborious  and  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  processes  by  which  the  HefMrwala  and 
the  jamakuala  extract  precious  metal  from  the  large  heaps  of 
rejected  sweepings  and  dirt  and  bye-products  of  the  goldsmith's 
workshop.  But  their  labours  have  only  the  empirical  ex|jerience 
of  years  to  guide  them  and  not  the  acuteness  of  a  well  trained 
scientific  mind  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  a  large  portion 
of  their  work  is  directed  to  achieve  in  a  laborious  and  round- 
about  way  an  object  which  a  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry 
enables  us  to  secure  in  the  simplest  manner  imaginable. 

With  a  view  to  shorten  the  labours  of  the  jamakwata  as  far 
as  possible,  we  began  a  series  of  experiments,  investigating  the 
pro|>erties  of  the  jamak  and  trying  to  find  out  the  easiest  mode 
of  extacting  gold  therefrom.  As  the  results  of  our  experiments 
we  have  found  that,  working  on  ordinary  plans  in  the  wet  way, 
we  can  recover  an  amo  unt  of  gold,  which  is  equal  to,  if  not  in 
all  cases  greater  than,  the  quantity  which  }\i^  jamakwala  can 
obtain  by  his  expensive  and  protracted  methods. 

We  need  scarcely  give  the  properties  and  the  constituents  of 
the  various  specimens  ol  jaiaak  which  we  obtained  from  the  bazar 
fn>m  time  to  time  for  experimental  purposes.  The  way  in  which 
a  Jamak  is  formed  having  been  before  described  in  full,  the 
results  of  analyses  will  be  nothing  but  tedious.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  in  all  cases  the  jamak  was  a  clear 
greenish  yellow  liquid  of  rather  thick  consistency  with  a  large 
mass  of  grey  solid  matter  at  the  bottom  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  soluble  saline  matter. 

It  may  be  also  added  that  among  bases,  silver^  copper,  zinc, 
gold,  aluminium,  potassium  and  sodium  were  the  principal  ohes 
that  were  found ;  while  amongst  the  acids  present,  nitric,  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  were  recognised  in  large  quantities.  Traces 
of  free  chlorine  could  also  be  found  in  some  of  the  solution, 
while  perceptible  amounts  of  iron  wqre  found  in  almost  all. 

The  microscopic  appearance  of  Jamak  may  be  interesting  as 
showing  the  exact  state  in  which  gold  exists  in  the  solution. 
With  this  view  we  examined  under  a  microscope  (magnifying  375 
times)  a  drop  of  a  clear  solution  oijainak  as  well  as  an  amount 
of  the  solid  saline  matter  lying  at  the  bottom.    The  ap|)earance. 
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in  both  cases  was  the  same,  only  in  the  latter  the  crystals  were 
more  numerous  and  closer  together.  The  octahedra  of  alum  with 
occasional  facets  of  cubes,  the  long  furrowed  and  rhombic  prisms 
of  nitre  and  the  cubes  of  common  salt  were  very  prominent 
Betwee.i  these,  in  numbers  far  less,  could  be  discovered  long, 
transparent  needles.  These  were  most  probably  crystals  of  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  which  is  invariably  formed  when 
a  solution  of  auric  chloride  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  constitution  of  this  substance  is  AuCI,.  NaCI  +  2H,0» 
and  it  is  the  commercial  ''non-deliquescent  chloride  of  gold" 
which  is  ordinarily  sold  in  one  gramme  tubes. 

Besides  the  above  crystals,  we  frequently  found  amorphous 
particles,  wholly  or  partially  opaque.  Those  that  did  not  transmit 
light  at  all  were  in  all  probability  particles  of  dust  or  other  earthy 
matter  which  were  present  in  the  ingredients  in  the  shape  of 
impurities.  But  there  were  others  which  tninsmitted  a  beautiful 
green  light  and  these  were  likely  to  be  fine  particles  of  gold.  As 
these  were  rather  few  in  number,  it  might  be  inferred  that  in 
th^jatftaky  gold  existed  chiefly  in  combination.  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  greatest  part  exists  as  NaAuCIf  +  2H,0. 

From  a  liquid  containing  such  a  variety  of  substances  in  solu- 
tion as  the  jafftaJk  does,  it  is  no  doubt  a  diflicult  task  to  precipitate 
the  gold  which  is  present  perhaps  in  the  minutest  quantity  of 
all.  The  reducing  agents  that  are  mentioned  by  chemists  as 
suited  for  reducing  gold  from  solutions  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Of  those  that  are  practically  employed,  the  principal  ones  are 
ferrous  sulphate,  oxalic  acid,  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  iron. 
We  tried  each  of  these  in  a  lai|;e  number  of  cases  and  found  that 
ferrous  sulphate  gives  the  best  result  of  all.  The  reaction  that 
takes  place  during  reduction  by  ferrous  sulphate  is  -something 
like  the  following : — 

2AuCl3-f6FcS04«2Au-f2Fe,  (SO4  )3  +  Fc,CLe.  The  gold 
Is  precipitated  as  a  fine,  heavy,  black  powder  and  easily  settles' 
at  the  bottom. 

At  first  wc  used  the  pure  material  obtained  from  the  chemists 
for  precipitating  jafnaJk ;  but  afterwards  found  that  the  crude 
article  of  the  bazar,  after  being  dissolved  in  water  and  filteredi 
yields  a  solution  which  serves  equally  well. 
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This  makes  the  process  a  matter  of  very  little  expeiiae  and 
with  an  anna  worth  of  jjooci  crystals  of  hirakash  (the  Bengali 
name  of  ferrous  sulphate),  a  jmnak  containing  8  ann<is  weight 
(for  about  Rs.  14  worth)  of  gold  can  be  satisfactorily  extracted. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  in  our  experimental  attempts  to 
extract  gold,  we  were  able  to  catch  the  whole  of  the  material  that 
was  present  in  the  solution.  It  is  \'ery  probable  that  in  the  fine 
state  of  division,  in  which  the  precipitation  takes  place,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  metal  is  washed  away  in  the  process  of 
collection.  But  this  loss  i^  due  to  causes  of  a  mere  physical 
nature  and  can  be  prevented  to  a  large  extent  by  the  use  of  better 
and  more  refined  instrumenbi. 

It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that  even  with  rough  instru- 
ments  the  easy  and  inexf>ensive  mode  of  wet  working  gives  as 
good  results  as  the  laborious  arid  costly  method  of  the 
JtVHokwala.  The  indigenous  worker  thinks  himself  fortunate  if 
the  amount  of  gold  which  he  extracts  is  of  twice  the  value  of  the 
javiak  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  we  are  convinced  from 
the  results  of  repeated  experiments  that  the  wet  method  promises 
in  general  no  less  than  twice  the  amount  of  profit  with  the  advan- 
tage of  saving  time,  labour  and  expense. . 

Conclusion 

The  importance  of  the  subject  that  has  been  described  and 
discussed  in  the  major  portion  of  the  preceding  pages  is  far  greater 
than  it  appears  to  be  at  the  outset.  Month  after  month,  in  Calcutta 
and  in  the  larger  towns  of  Bengal,  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  undergo  transformation  under  the  goldsmith's  hammer  ;  and 
as  every  article  so  manufactured  is  coloured  before  being  used, 
the  amount  o{  jamak  that  b  produced  must  be  large  indeed. 
By  a  rough  calculation  we  have  estimated  that  about  3500  persons 
earn  their  bread  in  Calciitta  by  following  the  occupation  of  a 
manufacturing  Jeweller;  and  allowing  for  holidays,  illness  and 
want  of  work  it  may  be  safely  held  that  about  2,000  hammers 
ply  on  an  average  ever>'  day  on  gold  and  silver  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs.  Out  of  these  2,000  hands 
1,500  may  be  supposed  to  work  on  the  more  precious  metal  of 
gold  alone.    On  the  modest  calculation  that  a  man  works  one- 
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half  of  a  tola  of  gold  in  the  course  of  a  day»  750  tolas  of  golden 
articles  are  turned  out  every  day  in  the  metropolis.  Supposing 
as  we  have  pointed  out  before  that  in  colouring  only  one-half 
of  an  anna  of  weight  of  gold  is  dissolved  out  into  the  jamak  per 
tola,  as  much  as  375  annas  or  more  than  23  tolas  of  gold  are 
every  day  dissolved  in  Calcutta  alone.  As  has  been  shown 
before,  we  have  ample  reasons  to  believe  that  \i\\cja$iiakwaia  can 
seldom  get  out  as  much  as  one-half  the  amount  of  gold  that 
exists  in  the  janwk  by  his  crude  and  imperfect  methods.  Grant- 
ing however  that  he  can  reclaim  so  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
gold  lost  in  colouring,  we  are  still  forced  to  the  astonishing 
conclusion  that  seven  tolas  of  gold  are  absolutely  lost  in  the 
town  of  Calcutta  alone  with  the  lapse  of  each  day. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  whole  of  thejatmk  that 
is  now  thrown  away  or  othenvise  washed  could  be  collected  and 
worked  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  newest  and  the  most  re- 
fined chemical  methods,  no  less  than  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
loss  could  be  reclaimed.  Thi:4  would  amount  to  some  thing  like 
15  or  16  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum  in  these  hard  days  of  struggle 
for  existence. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  giving  even  the  outlines  of  any  ela- 
borate scheme  by  which  the  collection  o(  jamak  and  the  extraction 
of  gold  thereform  may  be  carried  out  in  practice  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

Business  may  be  commenced  at  once  by  setting  up  a  laboratory 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  after  the  latest  fashion,  at  a  convenient 
station  in  the  centre  of  the  Province  and  by  purchasing  the 
jatnak  that  has  already  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  rungwata. 
In  the  meanwhile  agencies  may  be  established  in  every  district 
for  the  purchase  and  storage  oijatnak.  When  the  accumulated 
jantak  is  all  exhausted,  these  agencies  will  be  able  to  feed  the 
laboratory  continually  by  the  supply  of  fresh  /dtnak  from  time 
to  time,  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Note  on  the  Saltr  * 

Romaka,  also  called  5akambarf,  is  the  salt  produced  from  the 
Sambar  Lake  near  Ajmere.    (Dutt). 

(t)    See  pp.  15,24  and  71. 
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Sauvarchala  :  sec  under  saltpetre. 

Audbhida  (lit.,  begot  of  the  soil)  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
saline  de|x>sit  commonly  known  as  the  reh  efflorescence.  It 
consists  "chiefly  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  in  varying  propor- 
tions, (n  addition  there  are  sometimes  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
we  have  usually  found  some  magnesian  sulphate.  In  certain  loca- 
lities the  last  named  salt  is  in  very  considerable  proportion.  In 
other  cases  nitrate  of  lime  or  alkali  is  present'' 

"The  efflorescences  thus  produced  consist  of  three  groups :  ist, 
the  neutral,  which  contain  no  carbonate  of  soda  (these  consist 
chiefly  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate,  and  frequently  magne- 
sium sulphate);  2nd,  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates,  bat 
no  lime  or  magnesian  salt ;  3rd,  the  nitrous  efflorescences.** — Dr. 
Center's  Note  on  Reh  quoted  in  Watt's  Dictionar>'  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India.    Vol.  VI.  Part  I.  pp.  410-417. 

We  have  thus  a  ready  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  mercury 
and  other  metals  into  their  chlorides  when  they  were  heated  in 
combination  with  audvida  and  other  salts  (see  p.  26).  The  magnesi- 
um sulphate  would  readily  yield  suluhuric  acid,  which  with  sodium 
chloride  and  nitre,  might  be  expected  to  produce  aqua  regia; 
(for  further  information  see  under  rasakarpura  or  the  chlorides  of 
mercury). 

Vidk  or  Vit  is  at  present  taken  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the 
Kalanimak  or  ''black  salt";  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  it 
stood  for  at  the  time  of  the  Charaka  and  the  5anruta.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  in  Watt's  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India.  '*Black  Salt  is  prepared  in  upper  India 
chiefly  at  Bhewani  in  the  Hissar  district  by  heating  together  in  a 
large  earthen  pot  82lb  of  common  salt,  one  pound  of  the  fruit 
of  Terminalia  chebula^  and  one  pound  of  Phyllanthus  emblica^  and 
one- pound  of  j^i  (impure  carbonate  of  soda),  until  by  fusion 
of  the  salt  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  when  the  pot  is  removed 
from  the  fire  and  its  contents  allowed  to  cool  and  form  a  hard 
cellular  mass.  This  preparation  is  used  medicinally  principally 
as  a  digestive."  The  salt  has  a  reddish  brown  colour  and  consists 
mainly  of  sodium  chloride  with  traces  of  sodium  sulphate,  alumina, 
magnesia,  ferric  oxide  and  sulphide  of  iron.  Most  of  the  s<imples, 
we  have  examined,  were  found  to  evolve  minute  quantities  of 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  treated  with  an  acid  ;  even  when 
placed  in  the  mouth  the  t€Lste  of  this  gas  was  distinctly  felt. 
It  is  very  probable  that  when  the  saline  mass  is  fused  with 
the  organic  matter  [T.  chebula],  a  |x>rtion  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  is  reduced  to  sulphide,  which  by  double  decomposition, 
converts  the  traces  of  iron  salt  present  into  the  sulphide.  The 
sulphide  was  detected  both  in  the  insoluble  residue  (as  FeS) 
•  as  well  as  in  the  aqueous  extract 

In  the  Chemistry  of  Bubacar,  the  following  salts  are  men- 
tioned :—    _ 

La  classe  des  sets  renferme  onze  espices :  le  sel  commun,  que 
Ton  mange,  le  sel  pur,  le  sel  amer,  employ^  par  les  orftvres, 
le  sel  rouge  S  le  sel  de  naphte',  le  sel  gemme  proprement  dit| 
le  sel  indien',  le  sel  alcalin^,  le  sel  d'urine,  le  sel  de  cendrts^^ 
le  sel  de  chaux^.    (La  Chimie  au  moyen  Age,  T.  I.  p.  308). 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  last  3  or  4  products  are  in 
Hindu  Chemistry  very  properly  placed  under  the  ksharas  or  the 
alkalies  (p.  24). 

Note  on  the  Killing  of  Metals 

.  From  the  time  of  the  Charaka  and  the  Sujruta  we  find  metallic 
preparations  in  the  shape  of  oxides,  sulphides  and  sometimes 
chlorides  recommended  for  internal  administration.  The  various 
formulas,  which  will  be  found  scattered  throughout  above, 
give  us  methods  for  killing  the  metals.'  But  a  killed  metal  is 
not  necessarily  a  compound  ;  it  sometimes  means  a  metal  deprived 
of  its  well  characterised  physical  properties,  eg.  colour,  lustre  &c 
Thus  the  Ayurvedic  killed  gold  and  silver  often  represent  the 
respective  metals  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  Take  for  instance 
the  following  recipe  from  Rasarainakara  by  NityanStha- : — ^"Rub 
gold  leaf  with  4  times  its  weight  of  killed  mercury  (i>.  sulphide 


(1)  Sel  gemme  colovd. 

(2)  Sel  gemme  bitumineux. 

(3)  Salp^tre? 

(4)  Carbonate  de  soude. 

(5)  Carbonate  de  potasie. 

(6)  Potasse  caustiquc  impure. 

(7)  See  pp.  16-17,  26»  40-41. 
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of  mercury)  and  sublime  the  mixture  in  a  closed  crucible.  On 
repeating  the  process  8  times,  the  gold  is  killed."  (Cf.  also  the 
processes  described  in  pp.  58-59).  in  the  preparation  of  /if^- 
karadvaja  (p.  73,  note),  the  gold»  which  is  left  behind,  would 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  As  the  Hindu  latro-chemists 
were  very  particular  about  the  ^//////^  of  the  metals  being  ensured, 
they  had  often  to  hit  ui)on  pro|)er  tests  for  securing  this  purpose. 
Thus  Rastiratndkara  says : — '*In  order  to  examine  whether  the 
mercury  has  been  completely  reduced  to  ashes,  it  has  to  be  heated 
over  a  gentle  fire  for  3  hours.  If  the  weight  remains  constant, 
know  then  that  it  has  been  completely  killed."  In  other  words 
it  means  that  if  there  be  any  free  mercury  present,  it  would 
volatilise  oflf  and  thus  there  would  be  a  loss  in  weight  In  fiage 
66  will  also  be  found  some  tests  for  ki/l^  iron.  The  language  of 
a  fiortion  of  couplets  25-28  is  somewhat  obscure  and  the 
meaasng  seems  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  context  would 

suggest ;  *^ killed  iron  is  that  which^  oh  being  mixed  with  treacle 

honey  and  heated^  does  not  revert  to  the  natural  state.**  By 
''natural  state"  the  author  probably  conveys  the  state  in  which 
it  originally  waSf  i.e.  of  SLti  oxide,  as  imiuediately  below  he  figur- 
atively speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  tlu  dead  (p.  67).  Indeed, 
the  ideas  of  the  alchemists  of  the  East  and  the  West  ran  so  closely 
on  parallel  lines  that  the  best  commentary  we  can  offer  to  the 
above  is  the  following  extract  from  Hoefer's  work,  describing 
the  notions  current  among  the  old  Egyptians. 

"^Exp/rience.  On  brflle,  on  calcine  du  plomb  ou  tout  autre 
m6tal  (excepts  Tor  et  I'argent)  au  contact  de  Tair.  Le  m^tal  perd 
aussit6t  ses  propri^t^s  caract^ristiques,  et  se  transforme  en  une 
substance  pulv^rulente,  en  une  espece  de  cendre  ou  de  chaux. 
En  rcprenant  ces  cendres,  qui  sont,  comme  on  disait,  le  r^sultat 
de  la  mort  du  mitaly  et  en  les  chaufTant  d«ins  un  creuset  avec" 
des  grains  de  froment,  on  voit  bient6t  le  m^tal  renattre  de  ses 
cendres,  et  reprendre  sa  forme  et  ses  propri^tis  premieres. 

''Conclusion  : — Le  m^tal,  que  le  feu  d^truit,  est  reviviJU '   par 
les  grains  de  froment  et  par  Taction  de  la  chaleur.  (T.  i.  p.  228). 


(I)    Les  mots  rt^»ivificr^  r€%tix»ificntion  sont  encore  aujourd*  hui  employ^ 
comme  synonymes  de  r/duction^  de  tUsoxydation. 
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''N'est-ce    pas    Ik    op^rer    le    miracle    de   la    resurrection?*' 

T.  I.  p.  228 

Other  ''experiences"  as  well  as  technical  terms  have  also  their 
exact  analogues  in  the  language  or  the  Western  alchemists.  Thus 
side  by  side  with  the  "tests  for  killed  mercury'*  (p.  41)  and  the 
"process  for  the  fixation  of  mercury"  (p.  73)  we  may  quote : 

"Viennent  ensuite  toutes  sortes  de  recettes  pour  la  '^combustion" 
de  Targent,  de  I'or^  du  cuivre,  de  Tdtain,  etc,  faisant  parfois  double 
emploi  avec  le  livre  II.  Rappelons  ici  que  le  mot  combustion  signifiait 
la  calcination  des  mdtaux  en  presence  de  diverses  matiires  spdciale- 
ment  le  soufre,  le  mercure,  les  sulfures  mdtalliques,  etc  Les 
produits  en  dtaient  d^s  lors  fort  multiples." — La  Chimie  au  moyen 

4ge,  I.  p.  30S>. 

"La  calcination  du  mercure  6tait  appel6e  k  cette  6poque  coagu- 
lation ou  fixation  du  mitaL"    Ibid^  P^  1 54* 

The  passage  in  Rasdrmava^  describing  the  eflkacy  of  the 
apparatus,  especially  the  line  "without  the  use  of  herbs  and  drugs 
mercury  can  be  killed  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  alone"  (p.  37) 
is  highly  significant  It  refers  no  doubt  to  the  formation  of 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  the  precipitate  fer  se.  Cf.  "II  s'agif  de 
la  fabrication  de  Toxyde  de  mercure  pripar6  fer  u^  c'est-ii-dire 
sans  addition  d'aucun  corps  Stranger. **    /M^^p.  154 

On  the  Hindu  Method  of  Manufacturing  Calomel; 

The  Hindu  and  Japanese  Methods  Compared— 

The  Explanation  of  the  Reactions  Involved 

According  to  the  Hindu  alchemists,  there  are  four  kinds  of  the 
ash  (fiAasiMo)  of  mercury,  namely  black  (Jkajj(Ui^  p.  34),  red  (vermi- 
lion), white  and  yellow.  *  The  white  variety  is  often  spoken  of  as 
rasakarpura  or  camphor  of  mercury ;  it  is  often  found  to  be  almost 
pure  calomel  and  sometimes  a  mixture  in  indefinite  proportions 
of  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  chlorides  of  mercury  are  found  to  be  medicinally  used 
from  the  12th  century  downwards  and  various  recipes  are  given 


(0  w^vnry  Tuinv,  or  ii^f^^f^: ;  4imir  and  4timir— f^iVAr  ^t^c^miiir. 

what  ihtytiiow  ask  refen  to  is  not  easy  to  make  out 
18 
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for  their  preparation.  The  earliest  account  seems  to  occur  in 
Rasdmava  (ch.  XL  24),  where  we  find  a  mixture  among  other 
drugs  of  green  vitriol,  alum  and  salt,  described  as  capable  of 
"killing  mercury  in  an  instant"  (see  pp.  40-41).  A  more  detailed 
description  is  found  in  Rasendrachintdmani^  a  work  which  may 
safely  be  placed  in  the  I3th-I4th  century.  Says  the  author  Dhun- 
dhukanatha :  ''I  am  now  going  to  explain  the  process  of  preparing 
rasakarpura  which  is  a  remedy  for  all  diseases :  take  a  strong 
earthen  pot  and  fill  one-fourth  of  it  with  common  salt  and  place 
over  it  a  mixture  of  brick  dust,  alum  and  rock  salt  Rub  mercury 
with  the  juice  of  Indian  aloe  and  an  equal  weight  of  the  above 
mixture  into  a  |>aste ;  de|x>sit  it  in  the  earthen  pot  and  cover 
it  with  the  same  ingredients.  The  pot  is  to  be  firmly  closed  with 
a  well-fitting  lid.     Now  apply  heat  for  3  days  together/'  * 

Another  work  of  the  latro-chemical  period,  Rasendrasdra* 
satngraha^  describes  the  following  process  for  obtaining  the  sveta- 
blutslwM  or  (white  ash).  "Rub  mercur>'  repeatedly  with/^w^n  salt 
(i>.  audvitia  salt :  see  p.  134).  and  the  juice  of  Euphorbia  ntriifolia  \ 
place  the  mixture  inside  an  iron  bottle,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
closed  with  a  piece  of  chalk.  The  bottle  is  embedded  in  a  mass 
of  salt  (cf.  the  salt-bath,  p.  69)  and  then  fire  is  urged  for  an 
entire  day.  Tl\e  white  deposit  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  to  be 
collected."  » 

The  Bhdvaprakdsa^  written  about  1550  A.-  D.,  prescribes 
calomel  in  the  treatment  of  Phiringa-roga  (lit  the  disease  of  the 


(2)  fvi  ^t^fij  mnf mwr  i^«pii  *|in: 

l?f  ^Ti|mt  <iA«^Aiil  il  ^3%  fN^n  I 
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Portujjuese  i>.  syphilis).-and  gives  the  following  recipe:  "Take 
of  purified  mercury,  gairika  (red-ochre),  brick-chist,  chalk,  alum, 
rock-salt,  earth  from  ant-hill,  kshiiri  lavana  (impure  sulphate  of 
soda)  and  bb&ndaranjika  or  red  earth  used  in  colouring  pots, 
in  equal  parts,  rub  together  and  strain  through  cloth.  Place  the 
mixture  in  an  earthen  pot,  cover  it  with  another  |K>t,  face  to  face, 
lute  the  two  together  with  layers  of  clay  and  cloth.  The  pots 
so  luted  are  then  placed  on  fire,  and  heated  for  four  days,  after 
which  they  are  opened,  and  the  white  camphor-like  deposit  in  the 
upper  part  is  collected  for  use."* 

The  Japanese  method  has  been  described  by  Professor  Divers 
at  length  *  and  a  summary  of  it  is  given  below  in  the  eminent 
chemist's  own  words: — 

'*The  Ja|)anese  prepare  calomel  pure,  above  all  things  from 
corrosive  sublimate.  They  heat  balls  of  porous  earth  and  salt 
soaked  in  bittern  along  with  mercury,  in  iron  pots  lined  with  eartk 
The  heat  forms  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  magnesium  chloride 
in  the  bittern,  and  the  mercury  sublimes  into  the  close-fitting  but 
unattached  clay  covers  of  the  pots.  Air  enters  by  diffusion  and 
oxygen  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  act  together  in  the  hollow  cover 
on  the  vapour  given  off*  from  the  sublimate  of  mercury  there 
formed.** 


(i)  inR?wrt  v^\  n^tl  tfW  vlfc  I 

if¥«t  wft^  mm  iife«t  ftnjiipv  ^  I 

B^wjww^f  ^  lit  iin^r  ^fit  f^mrtii  I 
"i5^*l  iPwif  vnftiTf  «iw^KH  I 

The  translation  from  Bkavafirakdsa  as  given  above  is  by  Dutt 
(2)    Journ,  Sac.  Chem,  /fid.  Vol.  XIII.  (1894)  pp.  io8-li 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  somewhat  approaches  that 
€ii  RasendrasdrasmNgraha  in  whxcYi  \\\^  patfisu  salt,  which  contains 
magnesiun)  sulphate  (see  p.  134)  sets  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
recipe  of  Rasendrachintamani  and  Bhavaprak^a  would  seem  to 
have  their  analogue  in  the  Chinese  method,  for  a  short  account 
of  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Professor  Divers'  Memoir : — 

*'The  Chinese  process,  if  comctfy  described^  differs  from  that 
used  in  Japan  in  several  material  points,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  mercury  is  intimately  ground  up  with  the  other  materials, 
and  one  fails  to  see  what  reaction  can  take  place  between  it 
and  the  two  others,  namely  salt  and  alum.  Heated,  the  mixture 
must  give  off*  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  these, 
as  in  the  Japanese  process,  will  with  air  give  the  calomel,  but 
this  is  independent  of  the  previous  intimate  mixture  of  the  mer- 
cury  with  the  salt  and  the  alum.  Another  point  is  that  in  place 
of  the  magnesium  chloride  of  sea-water  as  the  source  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  Chinese  are  said  to  use  alum  or  copperas,  which, 
with  the  salt,  will  react  to  give  hydrochloric  acid.  A  third, 
point  is  that  the  cover  is  said  to  be  closely  luted  to  the  iron  pot, 
which  must  nearly  exclude  the  air,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  formation  of  the  calomel.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  Chinese  process  is  said  to  take  four  or  five 
hours'  firing,  since  this  may  give  time  enough  for  the  needed 
oxygen  to  diffuse  through  the  cup  and  luting,  it  will  also  account 
for  the  fact,  if  it  is  one,  that  the  yield  of  calomel  is  markedly 
less  in  weight  than  the  mercury  used.^ 

The  Chinese  and  Hindu  methods  '  are  essentially  the  same 
as  in  both  alum  plays  an  important  part  in  that  it  yields  sulphuric 
acid.  Professor  Divers  in  his  explanation  of  the  Japanese  me- 
thod supports  the  view  that  the  hydrochloric  add  at  first  liberated 

(1)  To  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  Latin  Geber  :— 
^Argentum  vivum  sic  sublima.  Sume  de  eo  libram  unam,  vitrioli  mbificati 
libras  duas,  aluminis  rochae  calcinati  libram  unam,.et  talis  communis  libram 
semis,  et  salis  petrae  quartam  partem,  et  incorporatum  sublima,  et  collige 
album,  densum,  darum  et  ponderosum,  quod  circa  vasis  sponditia  inventom 
Aierit,  et  aerva,  ut  tibi  de  aliis  scriptimus.  Sed  si  in  prima  sublimattone 
inventiim  Aierit,  turbidum  vel  immundum,  quod  tibi  accidere  poterit  propter 
tuam  neglegentiam,  illud  cum  eisdem  fecibus  no\'eris  iterum  sublinuure,  et 
ser\'a.''— 6V#.  1/.  Cktm.  IV.  p.  189. 
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undergoes  aerial  oxidation,  thus:  2HCI-f-0aH,0-f-CI,  ^  and 
it  is  the  chlorine  thus  set  free,  which  attacks  the  mercury,  forming 
calomel — a  view  which  has  been  accepted  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  MendelfeflT. '  The  author  has  all  along  entertained  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  Divers'  hypothesis  and  he  has,  in  his 
lectures,  pointed  out  to  his  students  that  some  '^catalytic  agent*' 
as  in  Deacon's  process  must  account  for  the  reaction  involved. 
This  now  turns  out  to  be  so.  It  is  the  ferric  oxide^  a  constituent 
of  the  burnt  earth  ^mitsuchi^^  '  which  really  acts  as  the  chlorinating 
agent,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  that  it  combines  with  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  forming  ferric  chloride,  and  the  latter  in  turn  dissoci- 
ates xwXo  ferrous  cktaride  KwAfree  chlorine. 

The  alumina  of  the  clay  also  plays  a  similar  part  A  series 
of  experiments  were  undertaken  to  establish  this  point,  the  results 
of  which  are  stated  below : — 

I.  Mercury,  intimately  rubbed  with  moist  magnesium  chloride^ 
was  gently  heated  in  a  combustion  tube  in  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas :  globules  of  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid  condensed 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube,  but  no  calomel  was  formed. 

II.  Mercury,  intimately  mixed  with  magnesium  chloride  and 
a  small  quality  of  jeweller's  rouge  (ferric  oxide),  was  treated 
exactly  as  above — a  crystalline  sublimate  of  calomel  was  at  once 
obtained,  with  only  a  faint  trace  of  corrosive  sublimate  There 
was  very  little  free  mercury  left 

III.  The  experiment  under  ii  was  repeated,  only  alumina  being 
substituted  for  ferric  oxide — almost  chemically  pure  calomel  was 
obtained,  the  yield  being  rather  less. 

IV.  Mercury,  was  vapourised  in  a  current  of  air  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas— calomel  was  formed,   but  the  yield  was 


(1)  Prituipits  of  Chemistry^  Vol.  II.  p.  54  (Eng.  trans,  ed.  1897) 

(2)  The  composition  of  the  eanh,  as  found  in  use  at  the  works,  but  ren- 
dered anhydrous,  is  as  follows :-» 

Quart! 5S*4 

Combined  Silica         ...    24*2 

Alumina  26*3- 

Ferric  oxide     io*s 

Magnesia  0*3 

997 


—  V. 
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proportionately  very  much  less  than  in  i ;  by  far  the  largest  amount 
of  mercury  volatilised  as  such  and  condensed  in  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  tube  as  globules. ' 

The  formation  of  calomel  as  in  exp.  IV.  is,  in  itself,  an  inter- 
esting reaction  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  Roscoe  and 
Schorlemmer's  latest  edition  of  the  standard  work  on  Chemistry 
fails  to  take  note  of  it  Our  contention,  however,  is  that  the 
traces  of  air  that  would  diffuse  through  the  porous  lid  would 
give  rise  to  a  quantity  of  calomel  which  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  negligible.  For  the  true  explanation,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  we  should  look  to  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide.  Our 
view  receives  additional  support  from  the  fact  that  the  residue 
in  exp.  I.  was  found  to  contain  ferrous  chloride. 

The  Chinese  method  as  also  that  of  the  Latin  Geber  recom- 
mends the  addition  of  saltpetre  as.  thereby  more  of  corrosive 
sublimate  would  be  formed  than  calomel,  and  this  purpose  is 
equally  served  in  the  process  of  Bh&vaprakdsa  which  uses,  over 
and  above  brick-dust,  gairika  (red  ferruginous  earth,  see  p.  76), 
thus  further  increasing  the  chlorinating  capacity.  Professor 
Divers  is  of  opinion  that  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free  by  alum 
acts  upon  sodium  chloride  giving  rise  to  hydrochloric  acid 
(loc.  cit)  and  does  nothing  more  ;  our  view  is  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  simultaneously  acts  in  a  two-fold  capacity  ;  first,  it  liberates 
hydrochloric  acid ;  secondly,  it  acts  upon  mercury  forming 
mercurous  or  mercuric  sulphate  as  the  case  may  be  and  then 
double  decomposition  takes  place  between  the  two,  thus  : 

Hg,  S04  +  2HC1-Hg,  Cl,  +  H,  SO4 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  turn  acts  upon  a  fresh  quantity  of  sodium 
chloride  and  mercury  and  so  on.  By  far  the  larger  portion*  of 
the  chlorides  of  mercury  would  seem,  however,  to  be  formed 
through  the  agency  of  the  ferric  oxide. 


(i)  The  author  avails  himiP6lf  of  this  opportunity  to  express  hts  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Chandrabhusajra  Bhftdurl,  B.A.,  Demonstrator,  Chemical  Dept., 
Presidency  CoUegei  with  whom  he  has,  of  late,  had  frequent  discussions  on  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Japanese  Process.  It  was  Mr.  Bh&durl  who  hit  on  the  true 
explanation  as  given  above.  The  experiments  i,  ii,-iii  and  iv  were  all  perforaied 
by  him.  As  Mr.  Bh&durl  has  expressed  a  desire  to  work  out  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  we  can  confidently  look  forward  to  some  very  interesting  resuhs. 
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The  processes  of  Rasefuirachintdtnani  and  Bhdvaprakasa  were 
also  put  to  an  experimental  test,  the  globules  of  mercury  were 
broken  up  by  being  rubbed  continuously  with  a  mixture  of 
brick-dust,  alum  and  common  salt,  and  the  mass  was  transferred 
to  a  stout  bottle,  which  was  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  cloth, 
smeared  with  clay  ^  The  bottle  was  embedded  in  sand  and 
heated  for  3  hours  * — vide .  illustration.  The  sublimate  that  was 
obtained  was  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  mercuric  chloride;  in 
one  experiment  brick-dust  was  omitted  and  the  product  was  pure 
calomel.  '  There  was  necessarily  some  loss  of  mercury  by  vola- 
tilisation in  these  cases  and  the  yield  was  short  of  the  theoretical 
quantity.  It  will  be  seen  that  common  salt,  with  alum  or  green 
vitriol,  is  quite  competent  to  convert  mercury  into  calomel ;  but 
the  addition  of  brick-dust  increases  the  chlorinating  capacity, 
giving  rise  to  a  certain  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
can  probably  be  avoided  by  gentle  heating  as  m  the  Japanese 
method 

APPENDIX  I 

Atalysit  %\  ymt  rrepantiMt  ised  ii  tie  IMi  MeiklM 

iExHiops  Mineral 

{Kaffali  or  rasafiarfaii  f.  J4) 

As  might    be  expected  from  its  mode  of   preparation,  the 
substance  always  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  sulphur. 

(i)  The  experimenu  were  conducted  under  the  author's  personal  supervi- 
sion by  Kavirftj  Prakritiprasanna  Kaviratna,  who  is  well  skilled  in  the  Ayur- 
vedic methods  of  kUiing  metals. 

(2)  The  hesiting  for  3  or  4  days  together  as  recommended  in  the  Hindv 
method  need  not  be  taken  seriously,  indeed  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  txirm' 
x^agiiHza  of  the  old  alchemisu.  Professor  Divers  in  applying  his  theory  of 
aerial  axidiiiian  to  the  Chinese  process  has  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  'Hakes 
4  or  5  hours'  firing,  since  this  may  give  time  enough  for  the  needed  oxygen 
to  diflfusc  through  the  cup  and  luting*. 

(3)  Dutt  writes  :— "The  white  form  called  rasakarpura  is  now  prepaied, 
not  according  to  tiie  processes  described  in  Sanskrit  works,  but  by  subliming 
the  black  sulphide  of  mercury  with  common  or  rock  salt.    In  this  form  it  is 

argely  manufactured  and  sold  in  all  the  baiars." 


■_ll~ 
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0*645  gram  subst,  digested  with  carbon  bisulphide,  yielded 
0*284 5g.  sulphur :  whence  free  sulphur  ammounts  to  nearly  44  per 
cent. 

Sulphide  of  Copper 

(Parpati  tdmram  /.  J2) 

0704  g.  subst,  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  with  powdered 
sulphur  (Rose's  method),  till  the  weight  was  constant,  gave 
0*697  g.  It  is  thus -evident  that  this  preparation  is  nearly  pure 
cuprous  sulphide  (Cu^S). 

Calomel 

( RasakarpAra^  Pn  ijj) 

Five  samples,  procured  from  the  market  and  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  indigenous  method,  when  exhausted  with  water  gave 
in  the  filtrate  only  faint  brown  coloration  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  thus  evident  that  these  were  all  free  from 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Rust  of  iron 

(Mandura^  /.  62) 

Hindu  physicians  generally  procure  the  scales  from  the  black* 
smith's  forge,  which  peel  off  the  red-hot  bars  of  iron,  when 
they  are  struck  on  the  anvil  with  an  iron  hammer.  These  are 
subjected  to  further  roasting,  sometimes  as  many  as  500  times 
and  powdered  very  fine. 

Sample  L 

The  power  was  reddish  brown  in  colour ;  and  slightly  magnetic ; 
0'6638g  was  boiled  a  few  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  On  adding  a  drop  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
solution  to  a  drop  of  the  iron  solution,  a  faint  blue'  colour  was 
noticed.  Weight  of  insoluble  residue,  which  was  simply  siliceous 
matter,  was  equal  to  o*i07g'  ;    the  oxide  of  iron  was  therefore 


Dutt,  we  are  afraid,  derived  much  of  hit  informatioQ  on  chemical  subjecu 
from  hearsay.  By  **subliming  the  black  sulphide  of  mercury  with  commoo 
salt,"  we  got,  as  we  expected,  merely  dnnabe^.  The  sodium  chloride  was 
simply  left  behind.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  new  edition  of  Dutt's  valuable 
work,  which  claims  to  be  ''revised,"  reproduces  all  the  glaring  errors  of  the  first 
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equal  to  0*6638^— 0*i07g.  =oss68jf.  The  solution,  distinctly  yellow 
in  colour,  was  treated  with  ammonia  and  the  precipitate,  ignited 
in  the  usual  way,  weighed  0'56og.  The  sample  was  thus  practically 
ferric  oxide  (Fe»0*). 

Sample  II. 

It  was  magnetic  and  of  dark  iron  colour  ;  0*2 59g,  digested  as 
above  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  as  residue  (sand  &c.)  O'ljig, 
Wt  of  the  real  oxides I28g.  The  solution  was  treated  with 
ammonia  and  the  precipitate,  ignited  as  usual,  weighed  (Tljog. 
The  latter  was  once  more  dissolved  in  HCI  and  tested  with 
K.^  Fe  Cy^  ;  but  no  indication  of  a  ferrous  salt  was  obtained. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  both  the  samples  contained  only  a  trace  of 
ferrous  oxide. 

As  a  check  upon  the  above  analyses,  black  scales  were  procured 
from  a  smith's  and  examined.  These  were  carefully  sifted  by 
means  of  an  electro-magnet  and  freed  from  dust  and  other  foreign 
impurities.  0'622g  scales  were  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  over 
a  blow-pipe  flame  and  cooled  at  intervals,  till  the  weight  was 
constant  at  0*649g. 

Now  Fe  O.  Fet  O,  thus  becomes  Fe  Of  Fe,  Oj 

or232g  „        „  240g 

Now  0-622  X  Ifl  g  aO-643g 

The  difference  between  the  theoretical  amount  and  that  actually 
found  is  thus  only  6  milligrams.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
scales  enclosing  minute  traces  of  meiaUic  iron. 


In  the  Hindu  method  oikillingBxiA  purifying  metals,  the  jui 
expressed  from  various  plants  are  frequently  used  (cf.  pp.  34,73). 
The  ashes  of  plants  rich  in  potash  are  also  utilised  as  a  source  of 
alkali.    (Cf.  p.  19)  We  give  below  one  or  two  typical  analyses. 

(i)     Achyranihes  aspera  (^«qii|f4)  1 

"The  ashes  are  used  by  the  Hindus  in  preparing  alkaline  pf«» 
parations.  The  diuretic  properties  of  the  plant  are  well  known 
to  the  natives  of  India,  and  European  physicians  agree  as  to  Its 
value  in  dropsical  affections. 

♦  ♦  •  .  ♦       •         •  • 

''Chemical  coM/^osiiioH,'^T\\c  whole  plant  collected  in  August 
was  used.    A  proximate  analysts  failed  to  indicate,  the  presence 
19 
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of  any  principle  of  special  interest  No  alkaloidal  body  was 
detected,  and  the  alcoholic  extract  contained  no  principle  reacting 
with  ferric  salts. 

"For  the  ash  determination,  the  roots,  stems  and  leaves  were 
separately  examined  with  the  following  results : — 


• 

Lot*.*. 

Stew. 

Root*. 

p«o» 

3W257 

39*7192 

1*3200 

13*8893 

3*4778 
17*8454 

2-6939 

12-9716 

2*6534 

13*1233 
3*5  >49 

32X>008 

1*8594 
21*4219 

3*9523 

12*9335 

5*4419 
28*5830 

■9860 

5-6297 

Not  eittimated. 

SiO*  as  Sand.... 
SO» 

CaO. 

MeO 

•'•^^^  .  •  .*•  •  •••  •  .  a  •  • 

K«0 

Na«0 

Fe»0» 

Manganese.. 

KCI 

2*7931 
Traces,  not 
estimated. 
5*7416 
1*1770 
2-0651 
8*8687 

3297 

3X>3S2 
Not  estimated 

9-5221 

1-5261 

Not  estimated. 

13-6294 

NaCI 

Al«0« »... 

3*2951 
Not  estimated. 

CO« 

Carbon 

iix)057 
Not  estimated. 

100*2526 

95-2232 

95*1085 

'The  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  dried  at  lOoX.  afforded  respect- 
ively the  following  percentages  of  ash : — Leaves,  24-334 »  stems, 
8.672  ;  roots,  8*863.  The  large  amount  of  sand  present  in  the  ash 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  plants  having  been  collected  during  the 
rains,  and  when  received  they  were  coated  with  finely  divided 
siliceous  matter. 

''The  total  potash  calculated  as  K*0  was  equivalent  in  the 
leaves  to  21*4986  per  cent,  in  the  stems  to  38t>i22  per  cent,  and 
in  the  roots  to  28*5830  per  cent  It  is  possible  that  the  pl4nt 
might  be  of  value  as  a  cheap  green  manure  on  account  of  its 
potash  content    (Warden,  CAem.  News.  Vol  ii.,  1891).'* 

(ii)    Juice  of  Triauthtma  moHOgyna  (4iJS<nfl)  I 

Although  PHuamava  is  Boerhaavia  diffusa^  the  plant  univer- 
sally used  by  our  Kavimjes  as  ^iTHWW^,  is  dtflTcrent    A  sample 
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was  submitted  to  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Sibpur,  for  examination,  and  it  was  indentified  as  Trianihema 
moHogyna  (nat  ord.  Ficoidae).  On  chemical  analysis  of  the 
juice  of  the  succulent  stems,  we  found  it  to  consist  of  a  large 
proportion  of  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides ;  a  nitrate  was  also 
detected.  The  cooling  and  diuretic  properties  of  the  plant  are 
thus  easily  explained. 
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A^a«ia^rA,(salammoniac),  54 
Navasdra  „  w  53»  54 
Nehar^  125 
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I08»  134 
52,66 

99 


Nekarwala^ 
NildHjana^ 
Nitrum  (natron), 

O 

Ochres,  76 

Odour,  7 

Oils,  the,  7 

Orpiment,  i6, 24,  25, 30, 40, 49 

P 

Parchment,  Leyden,  26 

Pdrada  (quicksilver),  xli,  43 

Parpaiiidmram^  32 

Pdianavidhi,  73 

Pathology,  humoral,  xxi 

Pearl,  liquefaction  of,  S7 

••Peacock"  ore  76 

Period,  the  AjmrvnUc,  i 

the  latro-chemical,  lii 

the  Taniric,  xxxv 

/V/#/,  91 

Pi-Umg,  91 

PhaUus  64. 65 

Philosopher's  stone,  nxv 

Pkiranga-^roga,  U,  138 
PkitkAnkMj  (seed  of  alum) 

81,82 

PUia,  (bile),  xxiii 

PUiala,  (brass)  63 

Pleonaste,  75 

Pewter,  9^ 

Pois<ms,  tki,  25,  72 

Book  on,  Ixv,  Ixvii 

PtnnpkofyXt  88 

Poottoor  (fiunkdr),  108 
Potash,  carbonate  of,     24,  28 

Pushpdnjana,  S^.  53 
PutUohas  (lit.  metals  emitting 

foetid  odour),  58 

Pyrites,  the,  39i  40, 41 

iron,  "25 

Q 

Quicksilver,  32 

purification  of,  40 

R 

Rdfdvnrtn  (lapis  lazuli),  54,  55 


^tfXtf  (chyle),  33 

the  term,  44 

Rasas,  the,  36»  43 

the  common,  53 

Rasaka  (calamine),  39, 45>  48, 

85.86 

essence  of,  9^ 

Rasdmriiackmmam,  32 

Rasdyana,  vi,  44»  52»  53 

definition  of,  I7i38 

RMokria.  AA 

Rdsi  (aqua  fortis),  102 

RasMaifura^  137 

RasapoMka^  66 

RasaparpaH^  34 

Rasasind&ra^  73 

Rasavandka^  37 
Rasarainasa9H9ukckayat 

chemistry  in,  4^ 

^itr^,  39 

Rainas  (gems),  the  43 

Realgar,        24,  25,  29,  30, 49 
Red  ochre,  29,  30,49 


RtK 
Riiikds. 

Rock-salt, 

RoPUBMt^ 

RomakdmtOf 
Rubicdle, 
Rubi  spinel, 
Rungwata^ 


134 

63 

34f  40>  41 

24 
60 

75 

75 

"3 


5iiibi7<iM(of  mythical  origin)94 

Salammoniac  (navasftra),    40 

41.  53»  54 
5aAyY/  (alumX  80 

Salts,  the,  15,  14*  40^71 

notes  on,  .       >  33 

Saltpetre.  40, 4i>  95>  99 

Samkhadfikvaka.  102 

Sdmmdta^  1 5 

Sapphire,  55 

Sdrjikdkskdraf  (trona  or  na- 
tron), 24, 99 

Sasyaka,        39, 45. 47. 76. 93 
Saurdskiri  (alum), 
distillation  of,  40 
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irs 


Sauvira^  40 

Sauvanhaia,  (Saltpetre)      1 5, 

24,  99,  134 
SamvlrAA/ana,  5^t^ 

Savour,  7 

Scientific  spirit,  decline  of,  104 
Sea-salt,  24,  40,  41 

Stddhayoga^ 

chemistry  in  the,  32 

Sikhigriva^  93 

SUa,  .39 

Sildjatu,  47 

Sim-sak/Mh,  92 

Silver,      16,  24,  30, 40,  59»  83 

nitrate,  17 

incineration  of,  59 

SisaJkam  (leadl  62 

SUshman,  (phlegm),  xxiii 

Smaltite,  75 

Soap,  recipe  for  a,  35 

Soda,  carbonate  of,  28 

Soldering,  109 

Solvents,  the,  72 

Somarasa^  44 

Soraka^  Sara  100 

Spinels,  75 

Spirits  (essence),  92 

SrotMjana^         29,  30,  39,  52 

Stibnite,  30, 66 

Stibnium,  30 

Sulphur,                   16^  49»  50 

Suiva  {suird)  xxiv 
Smryaidnta  (sun-stone),        5  5 

Surdskimja,  80 

Sviiabhasma^  1 38 

T 

Tdlaka^  (orpiment),  5^ 

essence  of,  Si 

Tdmrayoga^  34 

Tan/ur,  xxix 

Tantndird  (particles),         2, 9 
Taniras^  Brakminic  and 

Buddhistic    xl 

Tm/m  rites,  64 

works,  65 

cult,  i 

origin  of  the,  xxxv 


Tastes,  the  1 3 

a  discourse  on  the,    xi v,  1 3 

Taia$$agam^  87 

Terms,  technical,  66,67 

Tiksknam^  60, 66 

Tin,  30,40,24,62,83 

use  of,  24 

Topax,  55 

Tripiiaka^  ix 

Trona  (natron),  38 

TuUm^[u$^  87 

Tutika,  86^  93 

Tutid,  86, 87 

kura  (green),  87 

spirits  of,  88, 93 

Tutii^  spirits  of,  88 

TuvaH  (alum),  50^  80 

Tyrean  purple,  105 

U 

Uparasas^  the  36, 43, 49 

Urine,  the  71 

eight  varieties  of,  16 

of  buffalo,  51 

Uukdptma^  ^ 

V 

Vaikrdnta,         45.46,  55»  75 
liquefaction  of,  57 

Vafimn  ^diamond),        55, 76 
Vangam  (tin),  63 

Vai^U4»ka  (cowrie  or  marine 

shell),  54 
Varialoka,  "'  $9,64 

VMa,  xxiU 

Vermilion,  41 

Vida,  36, 40b  4I1  loi 

Vimala,  39>45»47 

r//,  134 

Vitriol,  49 

blue,  3M7i48,76b783i.93.94 
green,  40^  4h  Sp,  93 

W 


Water, 

Y 

Yaniras  (apparatus), 
Adkaspdiana^ 
Dkiki, 
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67 
68 

68 
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DkUpa, 

Data, 
Garbka, 
Hamsapdka^ 
Koskiki^  on, 

Svtdani 


69 
36,  68 

37 

37 

38.  49.  52 

^9 

69 
68 

68 


TiryakpdtoHa,  69 

F^»ii«f  (sand-bath),         $8 

VidyOdham,  69 

Yavakskara,  24, 38,  too 


Zinc, 

«S 

extraction  of, 

3*.^ 

"Zinken," 

Ivtt 
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SANSKRIT  TEXT5  r 

EXTRACTS   FROM  VI?/NDA 

Abbreviations  used  :  M.  Ms.  *  Madras  Manuscript 

K.  Ms. »  Kafmir  Manuscript 
R.  R.  S.  ^  Rasaratnasamuchchaya. 
Rn  by  Nag. »  Rasaratn&kara  by 

Nagarjuna. 


ISRPI  VHIf  Ml  Vn  WKU^W  I 

niMj^iM^  wiv  fhrt  4l4Miiim(  i   vil,  13. 

LX,  148-149. 

^^  _-     ^.     ^.— ^_^ — 

^nq^  •      •       •      •    I 

wi  vi^^*i*i  inw  MK*ii^*iH  ■ 
•         •         •         M^ifwrwui 


HINDU  CHEMISTRY 


^^^^^^ 


N^^^^^^^^N^ 


(i)  The  edition  of  r^  published  by  the  Anandtoanm.Press,  Poontt 
does  not  contaion  the  last  three  ilokas,  which;  however,  occur  in  the 
K.  Ms.  of  the  same. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RASARNAVA 

ihlH^H'^  WRIT  ll^lll^tiW^HIi  I 


(i)   Cf.  4)f%4i  'WW*  ^  WNrt  ^rcBwwn  * 

^  Rt,  by  Nag.  Ch.  IV. 

(a)    M.  Ms.  reads  n^flmfl^^l  Vf;mi:^«4tl«^  I 

(3)  M.  Ms.  has  v^li^M^H.  * 

(4)  K.  Ms.  reads  m^  ^  ^fcniH^H  ^  1    The  reading  adopted  in  Oie 
text  is  that  of  the  M,  Ms.,  which  quite  agrees  with  R.  R-  S,  (««  P-  l^t 
Poona  ed.) 

(5)  M.  Ms.  reads  4Nf^nci^mn1NEi(  i 


*^*^»^»^>»1^»»«^^» 
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i^n^ii^l  vr^innTt  ^wiiftwii  i 
^  Ji  Iktk^  l^^W  'W'W  fimw*l  ■ 


(i)    Rr.  by  Nig,  wads  nJ|^  ^MftiBu 
(t)    M.  Ms.  has  in<|i(  I 

(3)  M«llft*lH  in  R.  &  &  (p.  74,  Poona  ed.) 

couplets  4Nny?rt    ....    H^lRi  v^^  have  been  bononed  bjr  R.  R» 
&  in  the  Bdok  on  appaiatos. 

(4)  Rr.bjrNig. 


(5)  K.  Ms.  leads  ffhsu  f 

(6)  K.  Ms.  has  flvvl^  ^(M^Ail  I 


HINDU  CHEMISTRY 
^•ifilifif Wid  ^STf  Hiftw  WBlfii  t 

vniT  %vr  ^rf^  ^  inmir  nvnir  mrr  I 

^  ^m  ?IW  ^[^  ^ft  4«h««(^«|J 

^'i^^f^'nfWf  ^i*N  vwit  iRm  I 
^hmr^n  gw  ^^  ^^  ^iJWiftwff  • 


M.  Ms.  reads  QW<niRm  spu  1 

M.  Ms.  has  «4Nt  q<  «4^  i4H«n 

M.  Ms*  reads  ^^Mlf^  dt^KI,  i 

M.  Ms.  has  ^wmwi  1 

M.  Ms.  reads  <1  wft^  i 

HINDU  CHEMISTRY 

(li<«M*i*ii  ^^uRn^ii  ^d^fllW  I 

H4l|l|l^|A|l||C||  ^  USmllKIW  IJIIf  I 
I14III|I;J(||  ^%(ir  l|<l4l4lli4l^AI  I 

^  ^IW  Vq^AI  w  •nil  Kf^A^m  I 

^JlPnt  TWRt  ftrt  ^  1f^  ftlll'  H««^Pn  wVl  I 

&!•  Ms.  has  94)Ml^raflfW  i 

M.  Ms.  reads  wi  ^wR^^  mm%  i 

M.  Ms.hasKV'l 

M.  Ms.  reads  4l^^im  I 

K.  Ms.  has  id,  which  seems  to  be  incorrect 

M.  Ms.  reads  wvA  I 
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:  I 


^jnwrf^^iwraiT  s^vKi:  w^tfimr.  i    V.  35-36. 

^UTRW.    •       •       •    I    VII.  2-3. 

^nw*  ^nRwwNnrf  wHBfif  *!  ihwn  ■  *    20-ai. 

▼Riiww  nKini  mm^  ^m^w!  1 

^v^  w^  ^ift  ^M*<il«i  ^fWtun  I   26-27. 
^fii^iijf  mnwil^al '  lawftwi  ■   VII.  31. 

•     •     •     infiRii  I 


(i)    ]LlC8.ha8llmi 

(a)    K.  ICs.  reads  41ql«l<l«m«lH  vl>i^  >*  incorrect 

(3)  ft^  fii^Mw  wMNn4tatii4: 1 

Rr.  by  Nflg.  II.  35,  36. 

(4)  M.  ICs.  has  9nr.  I 
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wSNr  H?"  ?fdN  tf^wi 

'nftfiriM*  fiiH^'ilwnii*   VII.  34. 

^f^  f  ftn^i^iii  ^^ww ^ ^mn  ■•   vil.  37-38- 
iwnl      •      •      •      • 

tvI^MflwI^irf  irer  wifir  «1*i*i*i,  1  Vll.  41-44* 
nflRvr  mn^  ^rf^  W!W#  ^ifiiw**!,  1  Vll.  72-3 

^n  ihiwflJMf.*!,     •      •      • 

^PW  IWf  HWf  W^l WW*Mt  I 

*V*  llffW  1W  «WI^  If^ip^      VU.  89-9< 

f%f?pt  m^  %n  ^n^f  ^u«*««l  I  VII.  .9^. 
•         •         •         •         • 

VII.  i38-i4« 


(i)  M.  Ms.  reads  i|iii(  i 

(a)  Thb  iloka  b  exactly  ttie  same  as  it  is  in  Rr.  by  Nig.  L  s« 

(4)  M.  Ms.  reads  MK^ifii«iflfil^  I 

(5)  M.  Ms.  has  im«  which  ii  doubtfiiL 
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mmH  fWW  iinlT  fWit  •HI VW*H^  I 


-^i^tjcTw  filM^^ll  tR||Vli)4)  ftft  ■* 


•s. 


n^iii^m  ^^fii  ni4i^^{|0iv(^  I  IX.  9-20. 


:i 


mimil^l  WIT  Ullri  WWiTT  illW^*l  I 

^^^1^  if^y^l  mm^m  hhfim  i 

niflnft  imIm^H  'ftftnrf  ^k^w  1    x.  52-54. 


(i)    M.  Ms.  has  vta'vf  and  ^lvA4Kv^Ri(  i 

(a)    Cf.  Rasakalpa  II.  51-66.    Here  <)^ipifWt,  ^f^^  and  KC*^'^  ^^^ 
to  be  correct 

(3)  K.  Ms.  reads  ^  «iwn^  ft?:,  which  is  gramn^^^^^^^  Vncocwc^ 

(4)  M.  Ms.  has  i|fi|ili[  I 

(5)  M.  Ms.  reads  nAn  I 
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n-HTlh  qftW«f  ^ 'IwfiT  ^?«*' •     X.  55.56. 

yiiitmin^ln  ^?Piw^  ^WTH  i    XI.  24. 
^M^*  ^  ^n€W  ^n^  ^i»rt  win 

f^imt^w^pwlw^ft^"    XI.  83-86. 

xn.  197-198. 
iM  «iRt  nm  ^  ^«%^  q  ^^1^  I 
qm^  w^  ^  ^mmw%wv^  1  xii.  50- 
q^i^nii^;  ^jiftiwH  ^^iftw  I   XII.  50- 

^  w^  *wi  Ri^M^^«rwii  I   XIV.  81. 


(i)    M.  Ml.  rewis  ^mm,  which  »  peefeMble. 
(a)    Cf.  ^irih*  *«  vnt  ^  'iNWWMf.  I     • 

i^rmfH  n  wrt  it  ft«n«»HVi«i  1 
lining  nti^  ijt  tVfW  wiw^H,  • 
^^  f«^  Iff  Hjvi*  4 1^  f^  I    R' 

(3)    M.Ms,  has    •    *    *    qJht^WMW^I, 

qm^^  il  iwi  ^**ftf^M»  I 


-.-i:3 
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II 


i^>^*^**v^l^*MM^«rt«*«^t^ka««««%*««««%«%««M 


Tnipf  wvi  f^  ^^n^fi^^tifjff^  I   XVI  I.  70-74. 


EXTRACTS  PROM 

RASARATNA5AMUCHCHAYA. 


B.  at  Benares  Manuscript 
K.  at  Ka^mir  Manuscript 


^  Minion  •If!  *  inf'nw  fvmt^  I 

I 


(i)    ^[mUf  a   variant   in   the   Poona  ed,  which  also  agrees  wi( 
B.  and  IC 

(s)    ^v^Ni:,  another  reading  in  the  Poona  ed,  which  also  agrees  with 
B.  and  K. 

(3)    M^nwu  a  different  reading  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  also  agrees 
with  B.  and  K. 
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^RTi^  •it^Pi 'int^  *  ^fNro  I    ^-7- 
iiffi  wf# ^jfiniiwroini  w^iriJ  I   8-ia 


'w  fWWts«nwt  I 


I 


(i)    K.  reads  ^viw^ffNl^,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading. 
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WWn  ^ni9fir  Iff  M^MH  ^PCfi  I     l4* 

^^^^^^^^^M     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

WTO  VHfKII^  WTWC  WWWi'WRi  I 


wWt  THH  WTO  wH  MW.WII  WW»  I 
BWIBV  ^*lPflTO^nifTO  I 
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fan<>Aga^*^*lPl*^^W<lji<i:  ■    67-68. 

MiMii^  ^wwn  v^nvwwS\i9i^mmw.  i   8i. 

m 

Qvvtfsz^  f«ra9  infant  ^  I   84. 

v^viii^fiA^  wtfkfi  infant  wr.  1 

^prat  ^l^lfirirnt  ^ref*  iwiPn*  ^  I  •   89-9a 

wttiT  «i«i(qKiiHr^iii^«i«ii  ^  wnfii  1   96. 


(i)    «l4>,  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed,  which  also  agrees   with  B. 
andK. 

(a)    Verses  89-90  as  also  103-104  occur  both  in  Rasftnvava  and  Rr. 
by  Nftg ;  the  Poona  ed.  reads  ^9fi^  1 
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^  tl^fn  n^«|iJiV  TC  ^RIT^  «  T^BIHir*  I     101-102, 
^  ^^lflR^*l«l  HH^Pl  1  ^IW:  I     103-104. 

'iwfiwrnnd:— 

w^^uimiiiSfm;  (lifiim(}r«fii:4itf^  i    uo-ui. 


«l^ii|^q^|l|  miWUplHINi)  I     127. 

Ph^ihW  ^i(^A4i>r  iiijidAii  I    129, 
ftl^  hJ^^i^^  ftw?>  4Pl^d:y2:  i    132. 


(i)    Both  the  B.  and  K.  M^  read  ^t^fifnw:  i    The  Poona  ed.  gives  a 
variant  4tnAnv!  i 

(a)    The  Poona  ed.   reads  ^^^innf imflU  \    ^«  ^^^  adopted  the 
reading  of  RaMnuKva. 

(3)    Vrfh  another  reading  in  the  Poona  ed-,  ^Vuch  aho  agrees  with  B, 
K.  and  Rasftrivata. 
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^tr.  lifll^^^i  ii^fiufiiQ ^RjPNti 
9^141414  fliiiii)  (qSDm^  m^Aiti:  i    i 

'IW^  Wn  4PBT  ^MV4A4  WmAl  I 


^^wi  www  wwT  55^»  ^nvnwn  i 
H^^  55^*  '^  f'l^tK  mii^iw  I    149* 

nnnv  iiftwt  ww[ wit  ^(i^^^t^  i    i54-'55« 
^nmin  Qi^in:  mw*  ^Binr  fPrni  i 

W^  WKfl  Wnn  H^mWl  WRIT  nw  ■ 


(i)    The  Poona  ed.  reads  fli^iwm  I 

(a)    .Slokis  143  and  144  are  from  Rasarmavtu 

(3)  IfV:  another  reading  in  the  Poona  ed.  which  we  have  ad<^ed 
flokas  143-146  are  evidently  borrowed  with  slight  modifications  from 
Rasirwava  VII.  sy-t;, 

(4)  f^  il^Wlc  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  also  agrees  with 
B.  and  K. 
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W^  *l^'3i|fl^  ^Jlt  VWT  WWT  MV^^^Il  I 
l|^il4Hil<fl!|<(  HJ't  ^WT  «IWt  «l  ii^W^  I 

^Ffw  mPiW  ^I^  ^niF^  (*|i|i«|S|f^  I    157-161. 

tl^qqj^  ^^t^  WpWt  ^it^*^  ^iN  ^  I 

^irmr  wivn  ^miim  4imiiMi  iiiiiiflii  1 
^rw*  ^tiaHi  ^mf  T^rarei  *i*ftii#i  1    163-164. 

HIT  ^rer^piT  ^IWT  PRPRJ  4UVmK\  I 

ifwf  iPllfVl^l^t  WMKIH  ^«Slq,  I     165-166. 

*M|i|*nf  <j^*i  *i^m(fl  W^wn  I    167-168. 


^w.  flwiR^  ^  ^RTO^jmim:  >    13-15- 


(i)    iPS^rft^  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  we  have  adopted. 
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ViH^  WHlfll  HWi^l  f^BHt  ftllWlPl  I     23. 

WI^^  *lJ<t^W  VltW'l  'Win  I 

y^  PiMfflfh  wt  fftnr.  ufiuuifif  i    24-25. 

(|4^4IVi4l1^  Iiw5j*iw(tl  lilHrt't  I     54- 
^ilf  llNpl  ^ftff^^  VJ^  W  ^ITO  iWI  I 

W(  9 1(14^  BtWT  #WPt  WWf  ^^<?fli  I    6a. 

ntftw  1  wi  ^fFcnj  ^tKfft  ^n^^^  wr  1 

(i)    JlmmPl,  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  also  agrees  with  B 
and  K. 
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_  _  _ _  _       ^*^*^*^*^ 


k4  vT^mn  ^n^  w*  ^Wf  ^t^^  1   74-75' 
mniral 'c%5'«i  f^^W  ftnw*!  I 

4iif «hfl*nwt  ^  ^^'  #rf  fwi^  I   80-81. 
^Whiw^^firtiiti^f%*^     98-99- 


(i)    The  Poona  eA  reads  w^  and  K.  reads  ^%f^f  which  we  have 
adopted. 
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r>^^^»^^  <^^^>»'N^S»>^N»»  «»'»»->^  a^  <tf  V 


inpRt  4i>i^i  ifhf  TiinfiT  viH  •    105-107. 
%f^ fli^PH  ^nji v^wAM ifPinr.  I    II I. 

^rtWR^  ^h^rcw^ 'wnftwRj  I 

^«$^f$fi|^  in  WR<f%«T  I     130. 


ft 
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un^i^Hfl:  ^  ih^iwuiil  gw;  i    141- 
7T^l|Hf^  ttAWiv  uinQvi^  ^nn:  1    144* 


t     ^  tf  ^         ft        vbiJwwv^mA  ft 

^lyfw  t'TC  m<r  .inw  *ikw*h  ■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^Sfi    ^^M^M^&£^V* 

^z'n^ wwrtw  icwwwf Vft  ^i^  I    J53» 


•• 


(i)    4\ni4|l(iini|i|ii:,  another  reading  in  the  Poona  ed,  which  agrees 
with  B.  and  K.,  but  it  is  grammatically  inaccurate. 
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^tTO'r  UTi^W  mrew  wwww^  I 

5^  ^  ?wi^NiW>  ^  iwrat  iwrr.  I    i-3* 

iN  ^  fafW  ift#  «itt  wft  •rtwni  I 
^ni:i(^  nsfeftr  «^fj^^  ^  1^ 


(i)    nWi?  %  another  reading  in  the  Poona  eA,  which  ai»o  agrccf 
with  B.  and  K. 
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5^  gzTOTTwftN^^  wr.  ^^  I 

V^Wff'  ^  'TO^  ""^  ^^  ftWWr.  I    34-37- 


«iW  ftwi  ^^mA  irf^i^  fl<?*i^i*i  I 


(i)    nlMgW<a^n^  a  variant  in  the  Poena  ed.,  which  we  have  adopted 
and  which  also  agrees  with  B.  and  K. 
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^^^^^^^1^ 


^  H  'ft^wfr  W8IT  fi,d^i9e4  nwr.  i 

wwwwro#  ^  W8IT  iwf  fWhi^  I 
^WRiiwiW  iW  wnn^^iit  n^  I  72. 

^THT^  %I<Q<Rn^  ^IIBWt  Wnt  win  I    74-75* 


wg^f%  ^  i[fH  ifw  ^ wi^^rnww  I  *    >• 

(i)    f f9  ttv^f  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  we  have  adopted 

(2)    ^w*l€l<im^,  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  we  have  adopted 
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|W^Wmi»^i^ 


iQ^^q?^*  ?i5  'phn*  nKW\i  M^mdf MH  • 
f«r.  «n^  ^  ^  (in!«i«ii*i  %"if^  I 


(i)    11^^  Hf  V^hpI,  another  leading  in  the  Poona  ed,  which  w« 

have  accepted. 

(a)    T^^^  <^  diffeient  reading  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  w«  have 

retained. 

(3)  H^'-  ^<^  ^^'t  '^  variant  int  he  Poona  ed.,  which  we  have  adopted. 

(4)  ^  f^^  another  reading  in  the  Poona  ed.*  which  also  mreei  with 
B.  andK. 
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y2ll<;i|4Klf^  Wwhwfff  ^Wl**i  I    35"37' 

ifTwn*  ^fjiil^  i?pni{  iQi?niraR(  1 

^^J^ligzW  f'FIW*  WRliJ  IPH I    40"4'' 

^^  im€4i  via  fl<iiimii4|Ti4ii^  I 
Vfnir' iraw' fli^lq^  q^iTn(  I   55- 


qtH  niin}  ni^ v^ ^m^ ?R( ^[fmi( I   7'*7^* 


(i)    The  Poona  ed.  reads  i|^»  which  is  graminaticaUy  inftccorate. 
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Iff  M^*l0^1<  H#  Mli<4^(^  I 

wt  W^  ?WrT  Tit  fipiW  ^TOJ  Wf  VW[  I     84-85. 

<iiw^  n^  fti^QiH^  wj  ^nwfr  wwl  H%f^  I 


(i)    ITie  Poona  ed.  leada  tmir,l[ill^  which  is  gnunmatiaai^ 
accQimte.  ^^ 

(2)  Cf.  wn^  w  w«fli  n*  8irt^.  irt 

(3)  A  variant  in  the  Poona  ed..  which  ^^         ^^ 

quoted  in  the  foot-note.  ^  "^  ^"^^^^^t* 
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• 


^^^^P^^^nft^ne^i    103-105. 
*^IIin  *iR^  ^  wm  ^  ^N^i  134-137. 


(i)    mwwv  another  reading  in  the  Foona  ed.,  which  also  asne.  -^^^ 
B.  and  K.  -«•'«»  wit|^ 

(a)    qnnrat,  another  reading  in  the  Foona  ed.,  which  also  agrees  wi 


30 


tf  w  1^ ' 
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>«»^^^»^»^»^>^x«« 


vrt  «5*  f^lH'*  ^^TO* 'i^^^H  • 

ftvifir  finite  V^^^"*^'"  ' 

nlftw  ^t^  iwir  •     •     •   I    159-160. 
<rwwfn — 

^i^pR^  «^?w  f^  ^irt  vi^  w^  ■ 
irt  ni^ffliwiiPi  ^1%^  ^•l^  ^fipii  I 


(i)    1^,  a  variant  in  the  Poona  cd.,  which  also  agrees  with  B.  and  K. 
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flRBn  Tftj'^  IT'WWiPl  %tl^| 

iiR^^  HAiftJl*!  Pi^*l  Villi)  wni 

TiWrajT  4ii4i(|Vi  ^  iiifl^  nnw  wm  i 

11^  HT  mn^  v^  vniQ^vtfH  wniT  I    i92-i93»       ^ 

^{flpm  iTwnFt  ^  ^Pi^Aisifi  VII I   195* 

iiffl<wi(fl  *i*iri  wft  ih^i  iiiiiiii(  I 

llW^Wi^  WfKV.  ITBIT  ^MW  inil9((l 


fliip^  l|A|fl|l||l4l  yfdri  ^^vhl^H^     ^'** 


M4^wiiiniS)mi:  ifii^^PWPWw  I 
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uwwr.  4i<itiiii:  ^R^qmt  Vfmn:  i 

v4iiii9m<)Q9  'Wi^  wft  n^i 

TTv  «iivi  ii4ivm  vf4iin^i  n^tini  I 
4ni|iiii«iii<^H«i  (^**iftaPfftf««i  I    13-15' 

ivf^m'  fiiWtiiT  ipwn  ni*w  1 1 

llt#t  ^jn  ITfpSt  (J'llflW^MWi  I 

iv%irT  uf^«iS|«i;  fiiiiMWi^^^iH" 


(i)    ift4)f«ii8<iiPi  %  •  ^* 
adopted. 

ra^     B.  and  K.  read  T^rfNf 
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w^in  ^jw;  wriN  iw:  ^nrt^  Twvm  I    s^-^'* 


^WRtimnti 


I 

mviiii:  ^((^^iQ  nni9?c  ^vuiwii 

A^j>^^  ^-^^^^^^^^  .BB^i^ ^ 

tllVI4ll^l|V  fllUlMIl  4IIWf  III;  I 


(1)    4^«im«li|^  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed,  which  alao  agreea  with  B. 
(9;    fP^ff,  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed,  which  we  have  adopted. 
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^ireiffPi  w^^iw  <(m^iM  *i4<ii[Tn  I 

I 


nftmwi  f%^Rw  WW.  ftww  •uPwi  I   !• 


(i)    t^Plti  A  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  we  have  adopted. 
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iNW?^  iftipJ  ^lfif5T14l  MfiWfri  HH I     25-28. 

^t^ w ^w ^1^ ^unt fti^ *  ^^iAi(i 
15"^  ^iT^rt  *n*iiil  •  iiyvJ  I  38. 
mmsj^  unit  vraiTPififmftfn(  i   ^4- 

vni 


(i)    Cf.  fimn^vidv:  w^  vfhfinv  irf%f  ft^w.  i 

(9)  We  have  adopted  the  feading  in  B.  and  K.  The  Poona  ed.»  how- 
ever leads  4M^  ^V9^  which  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  b 
untenable  . 

(3)     lt>ntff  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.»  which  alio  agre«t  with  B. 


stf 
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^nraq*  finwiit n^^ ^ihwih •  ^ 
wwiNci  wirtN  €W^^  ^iifwni  I   !• 


rii 

^■4  WI<Ju9^fl«l  MW«llll^4l(l*Ml  •    6-8. 


i*  I 


rfH 


(i)    wm^f  another  reading  in  the  Poona  eA,  which  we  hate  adoplei. 
(a)    K.  readi  ^m,  which  we  have  rttained. 
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n 


^iw  ^MinniwiH— 


ij(^(^Mn(^  ^jr.  flht  ii^^ni9i4'iii|  I    la 


^fi^ni  flifiknt  inrn^  if^  iTf^Ri(  vniii:  ■ 


€)f  mil  wi  ^  w^  fN^^9 1 


•    J4-36- 


4*. 


I    4^ 


•■te 


(i)    ifl4^ivnft»  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.,  which  also  agrees  with  B.  It  X. 
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'W  ^fl  l^fl  W^P^  ^I^  ^A^niHI!  I 


nff^  firtnwt  mt  (i!5«ii«ftffll  I   57-58. 
VRPunwr  wit  ^BK^iftHnnnnn  1   70-70. 


(i)   wjvPr, 

accepted 
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5|ilPl— 

411841   ^  iRnpf  imwmK  Hiiim<ii  . 

^ifv  1I^IVS|<(^  m  U'%imUt4  ^i^^  I    54-55* 

^Fwf  TwW  mii' 115  wOTRmwBH  I 

IWflf'l  l^^!^  W^i  mH'i  filfl  I 

wPTwr  KWm  w  ^mmiim^  inn  i 

Witipr^'nwt  Il(f1¥l  ^W  HIT  I     75-77- 


(i)    mi^and  ijf^viil  are  two  diflerent  readings  in  the  Poona  ed,  wldch 
we  have  adopted. 

(a)    ijtinty  a  variant  in  the  Poona  ed.»  which  we  have  adopted. 
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irc^i^  urn  ^WR^wih  flJiwK  • 
f^nfW  fi^irff  «wt  ^''^  ^^"^  • 


78. 


S6. 


88. 


^1^  fffcww  ^framcnt  Jh-m^S  •    *o 
jjl^i^  unniP^  tft  •     •     •  • 


A. 
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?TWi^ ^prfwpn^ «^wP?H^^w:  I    >4->5- 

nvnHiir  ^inf'r.  ^hB«Tr.  vi«w  w  1 
^if^  ipwiri^ T«ii>pnn^itii I    2i-«2. 

*i4^5j2*i fiftfi ^ *ifih*<i«l^ I    III- 

^i|4Mf<  M^iisi  iw  mi9m^Mi|[t    112-113. 
fit  15^  wiK|fii*i«ifll  •i^  I    114*115. 


«  rk 


f  % 


:1 


J  :  I  O 


I    0 


j^^^pl 


